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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 
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SECTION. I. 


ON MEDIATION IN GENERAL. 


MEDIATION supposes an existing controversy between two 
parties, which cannot be settled without the intervention of a 
third party. ‘This third party comes forward as a common 
friend to make up the breach between them. Hence the offli-. 
cial title Mediator. As the offended party has suffered the 
wrong, and has a right to demand satisfaction in the ordinary 
course of law, so it depends upon his pleasure to submit, or 
not, to a settlement by mediation. ‘The mode of mediation 
_ must depend upon the nature of the offence, and the disposi- 
_ tions of the parties. If the offence is of that description which 
will admit of its being passed over without a legal satisfac- 
tion, the mediator may bring about a reconeillation, in so far 
“as the offended party is concerned, by simple intercession ; 
but, if the offence is of such a character as to injure the ho- 
nour of public law, or to violate the rights of pwblic justice, 
reconciliation can only be brought about by mediation, in the 
way of the mediator’s giving that satisfaction in the room of | 
the offender which the law requires. In this last case, me- 
diation involves suretiship—the mediator takes the place of 
the offender in law, and gives satisfaction for his offence, 
But, though the offended party may be satisfied with the re- 
paration made by a surety for the injury he had sustained ; 
and, though the honour of public law may be vindicated, the 
offender may still remain unreclaimed. ‘To complete the re- 
conciliation of the parties, in this case, the offender must be 
brought to such a frame of mind, and to such a line of con- 
duct, as would entitle him to future confidence, and to the re- 
storation of that friendship which he had deservedly forfeited. 
In effecting this, the mediator must be regulated by circum- 
stances. If the offensive conduct proceeded merely from 
error in judgment, the offender may be reclaimed by instruc- 
tion or persuasion; but if to ignorance he add obstinacy, then, 
if the mediating party has the right and the means of inter- 
fering, the offender must be brought to submission by power. 

These principles, we apprehend, accord equally with rea- 
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son and Scripture ; and they admit of an easy application for 
the purpose of illustrating the plan of reconciliation between 
God and men, through the mediation of Christ—a plan which, 
though it originated in grace, is carried into effect, not by 
subverting the eternal law of rectitude, but by magnifying 
me Jaw and making it honourable. 

The parties between whom the Lord Jesus is called to 
erie are God and fallen men. ‘‘'There is one God and 
one Mediator between God and men, the man Christ Jesus.”’ 
God made man upright, and so long as he retained his pri- 
mitive integrity, he had no need of mediatory interference in 
his approaches to his Maker. God communicated his will to 
man, and man approached God, without the intervention of 
a middle person. But sin separated between them; and as 
man had neither the inclination, nor the ability, to satisfy the 
claims of the divine law which he had violated, if he was to 
be restored to the favour of his offended sovereign, it behoved 
to be by mediation. The offence could not be cancelled by 
a mere act of grace. It was a violation of public law—an act 
of rebellion against the moral government of God; and his 
justice as a moral governor demanded that it should be pun- 
ished according to its demerit. Had not the plan of media- 
tion been devised, justice must have taken its natural course 
with fallen men, as it did with fallen angels, and the whole 
of our race must have been doomed to eternal destruction. 
This is a dictate of conscience as well as of Scripture. At 
the foot of Sinai the Israelites were sensible that sinners could 
have no gracious intercourse with God, but through a Me- 
diator. ‘Speak thou to us,” said they to Moses, ‘ but let 
not God speak with us, lest we die.” ’ 

2. The plan of mediation originated with God. He was 
the party offended by the sin of man, and according to the 
principles already laid down, to him alone the right of ad- 
mitting the satisfaction of a surety in the room of transgres- 
sors belonged. But God whom he had offended did not 
merely admit of a vicarious satisfaction; he also, in his 
boundless wisdom and grace, provided the ransom, in the ap- 
pointment and mission of his own Son to be the Saviour of 
the world. The whole plan originated in the grace of God, 
was framed by his wisdom, and is carried into effect by his 
power. ‘The doctrine of Christ crucified is to them who are 
called the wisdom of God, and the power of God. Our Lord 
did not engage in the work of mediation without his Father’s 
call. Without this call his work could not have been valid 
in law for our redemption. The sentence of the law required 
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that the soul that sinned should die, and the natural course of 
justice could only be altered, in the way of a surety being 
substituted in the room of transgressors, by the special ap- 
pointment of the Lawgiver. ‘Christ glorified not himself 
to be made an High Priest, but he who said unto him, ‘Thou 
art my Son; this day have I begotten thee.” 

3. Our Lord has a peculiar fitness, as God-man, for accom- 
plishing the work of mediation. A condignity of character, 
in the person who mediates, to the persons with whom he is 
to mediate, has been invariably thought necessary in cases of 
mediation among men; but it was still more necessary in the 
present case. It behoved him who was to approach God to 
make expiation for our sins, to be himself a divine person. 
Jesus is a divine person, ‘*in the form of God, and thinks it 
not robbery to be equal with God.”’ But it was no less ne- 
cessary that he should be nearly related to the persons for 
whom he was to mediate; and Jesus is not only God’s fellow, 
but our brother. ‘‘ As the children were partakers of flesh 
and blood, he also himself likewise took part of the same.” 
Had he been to mediate simply by intercession, or instruc- 
tion, the necessity of his assuming an inferior nature would 
not have been so evident; but since he was to mediate as a 
surety, by making atonement for sin by the shedding of his 
blood, it was absolutely necessary that he should assume, not 
only an inferior nature, but a human nature, that he might be 
capable of expiating sin in the same nature which had sinned. 
‘In all things it behoved him to be made like unto his bre- 
thren, that he might be a merciful and faithful High Priest in — 
things pertaining to God, to make reconciliation for the sins 
of the people.”’ But the law required satisfaction, not only 
in kind, but also in degree. Sin is an evil of infinite deme- 
rit, and could only be expiated by a sacrifice of infinite value ; 
and ample provision is made for such a sacrifice, by the hy- 
postatical union of the divine and human natures in the person 
of Christ. While, as man, he was capable of suffering and 
dying, his suffering unto the death was of infinite value for 
our redemption, from the dignity of his person. ‘* God pur- 
chased the church with his own bloed.’’? ‘ The Lord of 
glory was crucified.’’ ‘Though we do not see the same ne- 
cessily for his being God and man in one person, ia order to 
the accomplishment of the other parts of his work as media- 
tor, yet it gives him a peculiar fitness for the execution of 
all his offices—a fitness worthy of divine wisdom. He is 
God’s fellow, and our brother, and therefore a fit days-man 


to Jay his hand upon both parties. 
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4, Our Lord mediates with God in behalf of fallen mer 
as a priest, by sacrifice and by intercession. God is the party 
offended by the sin of man, and to him satisfaction was due 
for transgression, and this satisfaction could only be made by 
blood-shedding. The Socinians admit of our Lord’s media- 
tion as a priest in heaven, by intercession; but they deny 
that he mediated by his death as a sacrifice for sin on earth. 
The Scriptures, however, make his death as a propitiation 
for sin the fundamental act of his mediation, on the validity 
of which all his other mediatory acts proceed. ‘* For which. 
cause he is the mediator of the New ‘Testament, that by means: 
OF DEATH, for the redemption of the transgressions that 
were under the first testament, they which are called might 
receive the promise of eternal inheritance.”’? Heb. ix. 15. 
Our Lord mediates in heaven by intercession, but his inter- 
cession in heaven proceeds upon the validity of his sacrifice 
for sin on Calvary. Hence he is said te have entered heaven 
by his own blood. ‘Neither by the blood of goats and 
ealves, but by his own blood, he entered in once into the 
holy place, having obtained eternal redemption for us.’’ Our 
Lord’s advocacy in heaven does not belong to the making of 
the atonement for sin, but to its application, for the important 
purposes for which it was made. ‘The grand design of the 
atonement was to render a dispensation of mercy consistent 
with God’s law and moral administration ; and to perpetuate 
the display of its design, and its efficacy for accomplishing 
that design, it was necessary that the blood, by the shedding 
of which the atonement was made, should be presented be- 
fore the throne of God, from which mercy and grace are dis- 
pensed to our fallen race. And this is done by our Lord’s 
appearance as our advocate in the presence of God, as a lamb. 
that hath been slain; ‘For Christ is not entered into the 
_holy places made with hands, which were the figures of the 

true, but into heaven itself, there to. appear in the presence 
of God for us.”* : 

5. Our Lord’s mediation, as it respects sinners, is by in- 
struction, and by power. By his obedience unto death, the 
controversy on God’s part is removed, sin, the cause of it, 
being expiated, and an everlasting righteousness for the justi- 
fication of the church brought in. ‘*He has made peace by 
the blood of his cross.’’ Butto complete the work of media- 
tion the offenders must be reclaimed, and brought to a duti- 
ful submission to the law and government of God. ‘This our 
Lord accomplishes by his instructions as a prophet, and by 
his power as a king. Man’s apostacy from God: originated 
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in error, and is confirmed by ignorance. ‘ He is: alienated 
- from the life of God, by the ignorance that is in him,.because 
of the blindness of his heart ;’’ his recovery must therefore 


ee by brought about by means of instruction respecting the evil 


of sin, and its awful demerit, together with the way of salva- 
tion from sin, aud its penal consequences, through Christ. 
But the sinner is not only ignorant, he is also obstinate ; he 
is opposed not only to the law of God, but to the grace of 
God. ‘The carnal mind is enmity against God, it is not 
subject to the law of God, neither indeed can be.” This 
recovery must, therefore, be effected by power. Hence, the 
conversion of the sinner, and his progress in sanctification, 
are ascribed not only to our Lord’s instructions as a prophet, 
but also to his power as a king. ‘*’The Lord shall send the 
rod of thy strength out of Zion: rule thou in the midst of 
thine enemies. ‘Thy people shall be willing in the day of 
thy power.”’ Ps. ex. 2, 3. 

6. These remarks serve to show that our Lord’s general 
office as mediator, necessarily includes the particular offices 
of prophet, priest, and king. Sin had separated between us 
and God; and sin could only be expiated by sacrifice—hence 
the necessity of his priesthood. We are alienated from the 
life of God, by the ignorance that is in us, because of the 
blindness of our hearts—hence the necessity of his propheti- 
eal office. We are under bondage to sin, Satan, and the pre- 
sent evil world, and not only captives, but also willing captives. 
—and hence the necessity of his kingly office. ‘Thus his 
official character is complete, as it is commensurate to the 
utmost extent of our miseries and wants. 

7. We shall only add here, that our Lord is the one media- 
tor, to the exclusion of all others. He has no partner with 
him in this arduous work; and as he is alone in the work of 
mediation, soto him, and to him alone, the glory of it is due. 
** He builds the temple of the Lord, and he shall bear the — 
glory.’’ ‘The papists, who would associate saints and angels 
with Christ in the work of mediation, at least by intercession, 
do what they can to rob Christ of his glory. Their tenets 
are directly opposed to the express testimony of Scripture 
respecting the unity of mediatorship, as vested in his person: 
‘¢’There is one God and one mediator between God and men, 
the man Christ Jesus.’” In fine, as he is the one mediator, 
so no other is necessary to accomplish the work of media- 
tion. His sacrifice is complete. Heb. x. 14. And as an 
advocate, ‘*he is able to save them to the,uttermost who 
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come unto God by him, seeing he ever liveth to make inter- 
cession for them.’’ Ch. vii. 25. 


SECTION IL. 


THE MEDIATOR GOD AND MAN IN ONE PERSON. 


I. When we assert, that the Mediator is God and man in 
one person, we are not to be understood to mean that his in- 
carnate state was necessary to his appointment to the office ; 
for his appointment was from everlasting. Nor is it to be 
understood that he was incapable of mediatory acts till he be- 
came incarnate; for he entered upon his work immediately 
after the fall. But what is meant is, that all his mediatory 
acts supposed his future incarnation, ‘and that the actual as- 
sumption of our nature was absolutely necessary to the full 
discharge of his work. 

1. Our Lord subsisted in Godhead, not only as a distinct, 
but as a divine person, before he assumed our nature. ‘This 
appears from the personal properties and personal acts ascrib- 
ed to him before he became incarnate. He was a distinct 
person with the Father before he became man. ‘I came forth 
from the Father, and am come into the world; again I leave 
the world, and go to the Father.”’ John xvi. 28. He had a 
personal glory with the Father before time. ‘And now, O 
Father, glorify thou me with thine own self, with the glory 
which I had with thee before the world was.”’ John xvii. 5, 
His goings forth, as a divine person, were before all worlds. 
‘¢ But thou, Bethlehem Ephratah, though thou be little among 
the thousands of Judah, yet out of thee shall he come forth 
unto me that is to be ruler in Israel, whose goings forth have 
- been from of old, from everlasting.”’ Mic. v. 2. He was 
the angel Jehovah, who gave the law to the Israelites ; who- 
conducted them through the wilderness, and planted them in 
Canaan. Acts vii. 38. Exod. xxiil. 20, 23. 

He did not only subsist before he became incarnate, as a_ 
distinct person; but he was also a divine person. He who 
was in the beginning with God was God; and, in proof of 
this, works are ascribed to him which are proper to God 
alone. ‘In the beginning was the word, and the word was 
with God, and the word was God. All things were made by 
him, and without him was not any thing made that was made.”’ 
John i. 1,3. He who was made in the likeness of man, 
when he ‘became incarnate, was, prior to his incarnation, in 
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the form of God, which evidently implies his supreme deity. 
‘¢ Who being in the form of God, thought it not robbery to 
be equal with God; but made himself of no reputation, and 
took upon him the form of a servant, and was made in the 
likeness of men; and being found in fashion as a man, he 


~ humbled lene and became obedient unto death, even the 


death of the cross.’”’ Phil. ii. 6—8. 

2. This divine person who was in the form of: God, ac- 
tually assumed our nature into union with his divine person. 
He ‘* was made flesh, and dwelt among us.” John i. 14. He 
was ‘* manifest in the flesh.” 1 Tim. iii. 16. ‘The nature he 
assumed was our nature; nota nature simply like ours, form- 
ed out of nothing, but made of theseed of David according to 
the flesh, bone of our bone, and flesh of our flesh. ‘* As the 
children were partakers of flesh and blood, he also himself 
likewise took part of the same.’ Heb. ii. 14. This was 
his own personal act. The Father by the agency of the 
Spirit prepared for him a body, but the act of assumption was 
exclusively his own. ‘‘ For verily he roox not on him the 
nature of angels, but he fook on him the seed of Abraham.”’ 
Heb. ii. 16. 

3. This union did not change our Lord’s personal indentity. 
His person was one before he became incarnate, and it con- 
tinued to be one after he was manifest in flesh. The Son 
given, and the child born, are one person. ‘‘ For unto us a 
child is born, unto us a Son is given; and the government 
shall be upon nis shoulder: and nis name shall be called 
Wonderful, Counsellor, The mighty God, The everlasting 
Father, ‘The Prince of Peace.’’ Isaiah ix. 6. He who is 
God, though made of the seed of David, continues one and 
the same person. ‘* Whose are the-fathers, and of whom, as 
concerning the flesh, Christ came, who is over all, God 
blessed for ever.’” Rom.ix. 5. Hence his name Emmanuel: 
‘* Behold, a virgin shall be with child, and shall bring forth 


_-ason, and they shall call his name Emmanuel, which, being 
- interpreted, is, God with us.’’ Mait. i. 23. 


4. Though this is an intimate union, yet the two natures 
are not confounded, nor their properties mixed. When the 


Son of God was manifested in flesh, his divine nature did — 


not become finite, neither did his human nature become infi- 
nite. ‘They continued to retain their distinct properties or 
attributes. They have distinct understandings, and distinct 
wills, though their operations are always in unison. Thus, 
though, as God, he knew all things, yet, as man, he is said 
not to have known the day of judgment. John xxi, 17. Matt. 
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xxiv. 36. Though, as God, he is omnipotent, yet as man, he 
is said to have been crucified in weakness. 2 Cor. xiii. 4. 
Our Lord’s incarnation produced no inherent change in his 
divine person. Such achange would have been incompatible 
with his true and proper divinity. ‘The change was purely 
relative. He who, previous to his incarnation, subsisted 
simply as a divine person, had posterior to it, a human nature 
subsisting in his divine person by apersonal union. ‘ ‘The 
word was made flesh, and dwelt'among us,”’ &c. Johni. 14. 

5. By virtue of this union, the divine and human natures 
in the person of Christ came to have communion with each 
other in personal relations, and personal agency. Our Lord 
was naturally and necessarily the Son of God, previous to his 
assumption of. our nature. His sonship is not founded, as 
some have supposed, upon his incarnation, or upon his mis- 
sion. He was the Son of God before he was sent into our 
world, and before he was conceived in the womb of the vir- 
gin. ‘*God so loved the world that he gave his only begot- 
ten Son,’ &c. John iii. 16. ‘* Godsent forth his Son, made 
of a woman, made under the law,’’ &c. Gal. iv. 4. But his 
sonship is predicated of his human nature; because, in con- 
sequence of his assuming that nature into union with his di- 
vine person, it came to have communion with him in his 
divine sonship. ‘‘'The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, 
and the power of the Highest shall overshadow thee; there- 
fore, also that holy thing that shall be born of thee shall be 
called the Son of God.’’ Luke i. 35. Some have, indeed, 
maintained that our Lord has a double sonship; one neces- 
sary to him as God, and another belonging to him as man, 
founded on his miraculous conception. But sonship isa per- 
sonal relation; and as we have seen already, our Lord did 
not take a human person, but a human nature into union with 
his divine person. Besides, had he had a sonship according 
to his human nature, founded upon his miraculous concep- 
tion, he would, according to that nature, have been the son 
of the third, and not the son of the first person of the Trinity ; 
for he was conceived by the power of the Holy Ghost. Our 
Lord’s sonship is one, a sonship, natural, and necessary to him 
as a divine person; but, in consequence of the hypostatical 
union, that personal relation came to be extended to his as- 
sumed nature. By virtue of this union, our Lord’s two na- 
tures have also communion in personal agency. All the acts 
of our Lord, as incarnate, whether proceeding more imme- 
diately from the energies of his divinity, or from the proper- 
ties of his humanity, are strictly the acts of his person as 
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god-man. Agency is a personal property; but since he did 
not assume a human person, but a human nature, into union 
with his divine person, his agency in the nature assumed, 
must be the agency of his divine person. Thus, those acts 
which depend more immediately upon the properties of his - 
humanity, are predicated of him, when described by names 
proper to him as God. 

He could only obey, and suffer, in the manhood, but his 
obedience and sufferings are predicated of him as the Son of 
God—as the Lord of glory. ‘* Though he was a Son, yet 
learned he obedience by the things that he suffered.”’ Heb. 
v. 8. The gospel is the ‘“‘ wisdom which none of the princes 
of this world knew, for had they known it, they would not 
have crucified the Lord of glory.”” 1 Cor. 11.8. On the other 
hand, those acts that flow more immediately from the ener- 
gies of his Godhead, are ascribed to him in characters des- 
criptive of his manhood; such as the power of forgiving sin. 
Matt. ix. 6. And the judgment of the quick and the dead. 
Acts xv. 31. 

These remarks claim our particular attention, since, upon 
the communion of the two natures in the person of Christ, in 
all mediatory acts, especially as a surety, the inherent value 
of his work principally depends. 
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THE 


PROPHETICAL OFFICE 


OF 


CHRIST. 


Tue term prophets used in Scripture, sometimes in a larger, 
and sometimes ina more restricted sense. Inthe latter sense 
it is used to denote one who is employed by God to foretel 
future events; but in the former sense it is used to signify 
one who is employed to reveal the will of God to men, what- 
ever be the matter of that revelation; and in this extended 
sense it is applied to Jesus Christ. Our Lord acted as a 
prophet from the earliest period of the church; he was, 
however, to appear in our nature in the end of the Jewish 
dispensation as a public teacher, and in this view his appear- 
ance as a prophet was till then matter of promise. Moses 
foretold that God would raise up to Israel a prophet like unto 
him, to whom they should hearken. Deut. xviii. 15. His 
approach was foretold by Malachi under the designation of 
the Messenger of the covenant, and the Sun of Righteousness, 
who was to spread light and saving health among the nations. 
Mal. ili. 1; iv. 2. When he actually made his appearance, 
the day dawned upon our benighted world, ‘ to give light 
to them that sit in darkness, and in the shadow of death, and 
to guide our feet into the way of peace.” 


——— 


CHAPTER I. 
GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


1. Our Lord’s prophetical office was necessary to the ac- 
complishment of his work as mediator. This was noticed 
already, and we shall only add at present, that, as the plan 
of mercy for the recovery of fallen men is supernatural, and 
could only be known by supernatural revelation, so the ho- 
nour of the divine character required, that this gracious com- 
munication of God’s will to his fallen creatures shall be made 
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by amediator. And it was no less necessary for the benefit 
of sinners, to whom the communication was to be made. A 
consciousness of guilt rendered them incapable of receiving 
with profit even the overtures of mercy immediately from 
God in his absolute character. The dispensation of the law 
from Horeb was a dispensation of mercy, as the law was pre- 
faced by an exhibition of God’s gracious character; yet from 
its being accompanied with the awful symbols of the divine 
presence as a rectoral judge, the Israelites could not endure 
what was commanded, and earnestly entreated Moses to me- 
diate between God and them, Exod. xx. 19. This request 
had the divine approbation, for it was on that occasion that 
the promise of Messiah in his prophetical character and incar- 
nate state was made to Israel. ‘* The Lord thy God will raise 
up unto thee a Prophet from the midst of thee, of thy breth- 
ren, like unto me ; and unto him ye shall hearken: According 
to all that thou desiredst of the Lord thy God in Horeb, in 
the day of the assembly, saying, let me not hear again the 
voice of the Lord my God, neither let me see this great fire 
any more, that I die not. And the Lord said unto me, they 
have well spoken that which they have spoken. — I will raise 
them up a prophet, from among their brethren, like unto thee, 
and will put my words in his mouth; and he shall speak 
unto them all that I shall command him.” Deut. xvili. 15— 
18. All that we know of God in his gracious character is 
through our Lord’s instructions as a prophet. ‘‘ No man 
hath seen God at any time; the only begotten Son, who is 
in the bosom of the Father, he hath declared him.’’ John i. 
18. ‘All things are delivered to me of my Father: and no 
man knoweth the Son but the Father; neither knoweth any 
man the. Father, save the Son, and he to whomsoever the 
Son will reveay him.” Matt. xi. 27. 

2. Our Lord has a peculiar fitness for his work as a pro- 
phet, from his incarnate state, and official gifts. Considered 
as God, he is in the bosom of the Father, and hath the most 
perfect knowledge of his nature, perfections, and purposes ; 
and when he unfolds these to men, he testifies what he hath 
seen. John i. 18. Viewed as man, he hath a peculiar fit- 
ness for communicating these mysteries to the human race, 
in such a way as to prevent them from losing the benefit of 
his instructions by his overwhelming majesty. Job com- 
plained that the great distance between God and him greatly 
prevented his profiting either by his instructions or his cor- 
‘rections ; and thought he would have learned better had there 
been a days-man between them, and one equally related to 
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both parties. _‘* For he is not a man as I am, that I should 
answer him, and we should come together in judgment. Nei- 
ther is there any days-man between us, that might lay his 
hand upon us both.”’ But now, according to Job’s wish, our 
instructor is not only our God, but also our brother; and 
while his instructions, coming from the lips of God incarnate, 
are sanctioned by all the authority of the Son over his own 
house, they are at the same time softened and sweetened 
by the mild graces of human nature. ‘To see the advantage 
arising to the church from our Lord’s incarnation, considered 
as a prophet, we have only to compare the terrific symbols of 
his presence when he gave the law from Horeb, with his meek 
though majestic appearance, when he expounded the same law 
on a mountain in Galilee; or to contrast, as is done by the 
writer to the Hebrews, the former with the present dispensa- 
tion of God’s grace. ‘‘ For ye are not come unto the mount 
that might be touched, and that burned with fire, nor unto 
blackness, and darkness, and tempest, and the sound of a 
trumpet, and the voice of words; which voice they that heard 
entreated that the word should not be spoken to them any 
more.—But ye are come unto mount Sion, and unto the city 
of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an innu- 
merable company of angels, to the general assembly and 
church of the first-born which are written in heaven, and to 
God the judge of all, and to the spirits of just men made per- 
fect, and to Jesus the mediator of the new covenant, and to 
the blood of sprinkling, that speaketh better things than that 
of Abel.’”. Heb. xn-1By.24. 

With regard to his official gifts, it hath pleased the Father 
that in him should all fulness dwell. The dispensation of 
the Spirit is intimately connected with Christ’s official char- 
acter in general, and with his prophetical office in particular ; 
and this divine Spirit, in his grace and gifts, was conferred 
first upon Christ as the head of the church, to qualify him 
for his work in his assumed nature, and to be communicated 
from him to the members of his mystical body. According 
to ancient predictions, ‘‘ The Spirit of the Lord rested upon 
him, the spirit of wisdom and understanding, the spirit of 
counsel and might, the spirit of knowledge and of the fear of 
the Lord.”’ Isa. xi. 2,3. Other official persons in the church 
who act under him, receive the Spirit in his grace and gifts 
in measure, according to the nature of their works and the 
extent of their labours and trials; but He received the Spirit 
without measure. ‘‘ For he whom God hath sent, speaketh 
the words of God; for God giveth not the Spirit by mea- 
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sure unto him.” John iii. 34. He is ‘full of grace and 
truth.”” ‘Grace is poured into thy lips, therefore God hath 
blessed thee for ever.”” Ps. xlv. 2. In his miraculous con- 
ception, his human nature was formed by the Spirit with 
initial grace in its highest degree of perfection, being made 
after the image of God in righteousness and true holiness : 
and as his physical powers expanded, they were continually 
filled up by new communications of the Spirit in his grace 
and gifts. Hence we are told that ‘‘ Jesus increased in wis- 
dom and stature, and in favour with God and man.” The 
continued agency of the Spirit, in these communications to 
the human nature of Christ, is beautifully described in the 
prophecy of Isaiah, by a figure borrowed from the assiduous 
attention of a tutor to the instruction of his pupil. ‘+ 'The 
Lord God hath given me the tongue of the learned, that I 
should know how to speak a word in season to him that is 
weary: he wakeneth morning by morning, he wakeneth mine 
ear to hear as the learned.’’ Isa. 1.4. But when about to 
enter upon his public ministry in our nature, to seal his com- 
mission, and to qualify him in that nature for his work, the 
Spirit descended upon him ina bodily shape. ‘ Jesus being 
baptized, and praying, the heaven was opened, and the Holy 
Ghost descended in a bodily shape like a dove upon him, 
and a voice came from heaven which said, Thou art my be- 
loved Son, in thee I am well pleased.”? Luke ili. 21, 22. 
There must have been a wonderful change produced in our 
Lord’s human nature, both with respect to the expansion of 
its physical powers, and the increase of official gifts, in his 
resurrection and ascension to glory,—a change suited to the 
high station to which he was exalted in that nature at God’s 
right hand, and the extensive powers assigned to him as the 
king of the church and head over all things for her benefit ; 
but this also is referred to his unction with the Spirit. He 
‘¢ was declared to be the Son of God with power, according 
to the Spirit of holiness by the resurrection from the dead ;”’ 
and by this consummating act of the Spirit, in furnishing the 
human nature of “hrist with official gifts, he is represented 
as raised above all other official persons who had ever ap- 
peared in the church, and to have been made both Zord and 
Christ. ‘+ ‘Thou lovest righteousness, and hatest wickedness, 
therefore, O God, thy God hath anointed thee with the oil of 
gladness above thy fellows.” Ps. xlv.'7. ‘ Therefore being 
by the right hand of God exalted, and Hidbihg received of the 
Father the promise of the Holy Ghost, he hath shed forth 
this which ye now see and hear; for David is not ascended 
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into the heavens, but he saith himself, the Lord said unto my 
Lord, sit-thou at my right hand until I make thy foes thy 
footstool. Therefore let all the house of Israel know assu- 
redly, that God hath made that same Jesus, whom ye have 
crucified, both Lord and Christ.’? Acts ii. 33, 36. In our 
Lord’s perfection of gifts as man and mediator, arising from 
the immeasurable unction of the holy Spirit, that prediction 
had its substantial accomplishment: ‘‘ Behold the stone that 
I have laid before Joshua, upon one stone shall be seven 
eyes ; behold I will engrave the graving thereof, saith the 
Lord of hosts, and I will remove the iniquity of that land in 
one day.’’ Zech. ill. 9. 

3. Our Lord’s prophetical office derives a peculiar glory 
from the duration of its exercise, and from the extent of his 
commission. With regard to the duration of the exercise of 
his prophetical office, it commenced almost with time, and 
will be bounded only by eternity. 1t would be an extremely 
partial view of our Lord’s prophetical work to limit it to 
what has been called, though perhaps improperly; his per- 
sonal ministry. His abode on earth was but short, and he 
acted as a public teacher only during a small proportion of 
that period. He began the exercise of his office as the pro- 
phet of the church in the publication of the first promise in 
paradise, immediately after the fall; for that revelation of the 
plan of merey was made by the voice or personal word of 
God, who was in the beginning with God. Gen. iii. 8—15. 
He continued to exercise it during the patriarchal and Mosaic 
dispensations by means of the prophets. It was from him 
they received their commission, from him they derived their 
instructions, and it was to him they were indebted for their 
success. ‘Though our Lord’s administration during that pe- 
riod was not so apparent as it was after he assumed our na- 
ture, and preached the gospel upon the mountains of Galilee, 
yet it was as real. ‘The Holy Spirit, when he inspired the 
prophets, acted all along in the specific character of the Spirit 
of Christ. ‘Of which salvation the prophets have inquired 
and searched diligently, who prophesied of the grace that 
should come unto you; searching what, or what manner of 
time the Spirit of Christ which was in them did signify, when 
it testified beforehand the sufferings of Christ and the glory 
that should follow.” 1 Pet. i. 10, 11. As the planetary - 
stars that rule the night, shine in light borrowed from the 
sun, so the prophets derived all their light from the Sun of 
Righteousness ; and when he arose with healing under his 
wings, their glory was eclipsed by his superior lustre. Nor 
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did the Church under the former dispensation want evidence, 
that she was under the administration of the Son of God as 
her teacher ; for, at the commencement of every new era in 
her history he appeared in person, sometimes in the likeness 
of that nature he was to assume in the fulness of time, and at 
other times in other forms or by other symbols, and published 
the will of God to men. He was the voice or personal word 
of God, as we noticed already, who revealed the plan of mer- 
cy to our first parents in paradise. He gave the promises to 
Abraham. He was the angel Jehovah who published the 
law from Horeb, and conducted the chosen tribes through 
the wilderness into the land of promise. There is every 
reason to conclude that all the appearances of Deity under 
that economy, to converse with men, were appearances, not 
of God in his absolute character, or in the person of the Fa- 
ther, or Spirit; but in the person of the Son, and in the 
character of mediator. At the close of the Jewish dispensa- 
tion Christ appeared in human nature as the prophet of the 
church. ‘* God, who at sundry times and in divers manners 
spake to the fathers by the prophets, hath in these last times 
spoken to us by his Son.’’ Heb. i. 1. Neither are we to 
suppose that the exercise of his prophetical office terminated 
with his abode on earth: he continues, by the written word 
and the ministers of the gospel commissioned to act in his 
name, to speak to us from heaven. ‘‘See that ye refuse not 
him that speaketh, for if they escaped not who refused him 
who spoke on earth, much more shall not we escape if we 
turn away from him who speaketh from heaven. Whose 
voice then shook the earth ; but now he hath promised, say- 
ing, yet once more I shake not the earth only, but also hea- 
ven.”’ Heb. xii. 25, 26. The grand end of our Lord’s ad- 

ministration as a prophet on earth, was the manifestation of 
' God’s name, or the unfolding of his character, attributes, and 
purposes; and he could, when about to leave the world, ap- 
peal to his Father, that in this important work he had acted 
faithfully ; but the continued prosecution of the same work, 
though not exactly in the same manner, after his resurrection 
and ascension to glory, was also the matter of his vows. ‘ O 
righteous Father, the world hath not known thee, but I have 
known thee, and these have known that thou hast sent me. 
And I nave declared unto them thy name, and wiu declare 
it, that the love wherewith thou hast loved me may be in 
them, and I in them.” John xvii. 25,26. To the same pur- 
pose he is introduced by the Psalmist, when emerging from 
his sufferings, saying, ‘‘I will declare thy name unto my 
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brethren; in the midst of the congregation will I praise thee. 
Ye that fear the Lord, praise him; all ye the seed of Jacob, 
glorify him; and fear him, all ye the seed of Israel. For he 
hath not despised nor abhorred the affliction of the afflicted, 
neither hath he hid his face from him; but when he cried 
unto him, he heard.’’ Psalm xxii. 22, 23, 24. The mode of 
our Lord’s \dministration will be completely changed at his 
second coming, but even then he will not, as some have sup- 
posed, ay aside his official character. He who is now the 
light of the church militant, will continue to be the light of 
the church triumphant. ‘The glory of God did lighten it, 
and the Lamb is the light thereof.” Rev. xxi. 23. 

With regard to the extent of his commission, it far exceeds 
that of all the prophets who went before him, both with 
respect to the matter and the objects of it. ‘They were sent 
to communicate only certain portions of God’s will to men, 
but his commission embraces the whole counsel of God. 
‘He is full of grace and trnth.’’ ‘In him are hid all the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge.” Their commission 
was in a great measure confined to one people, but his com- 
mission extends to men of every nation under heaven. ‘¢ It 
is a light thing that thou shouldest be my servant, to raise up 
the tribes of Jacob, and to restore the preserved of Israel : 
I will also give thee for a light to the Gentiles, that thou 
mayest be my salvation unto the end of the earth.’’ Isa. 
xlix. 6. 


CHAPTER II. 
OUR LORD’S INSTRUCTIONS AS A PROPHET. 


I. He has revived and set in a clearer light the principles 
of natural religion and law. 

The main design of our Lord’s prophetical office was the 
revelation of the plan of mercy. ‘There were, however, other 
things respecting the being, attributes, and government of God 
necessary to be known, or, if known from other sources, to 
be set in a clearer light, to give effect to the revelation of that 
plan. Supernatural religion supposes the existence of natu- 
ral principles, such as the belief of the being of God, and 
moral obligation. Unless these were admitted, men could 
have no data to proceed upon in examining the claims of the 
Bible to be a revelation from God. Hence, throughout the 
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inspired volume, we have frequent appeals to natural princi- 
ples, for the purpose of illustrating the doctrines and laws of 
supernatural revelation. Besides, without the knowledge of 
these principles, we could not see the need of supernatural 
religion ; for it is in consequence of our having violated these 
natural principles that we are plunged into a state of guilt and 
wretchedness, so as to render the revelation of the plan of 
mercy necessary for our recovery. Moreover, the grand de- 
sign of a dispensation of mercy is to restore us to a state of 
allegiance to God as our creator and moral governor, and to 
the enjoyment of God as the chief good. Though the works 
of creation and providence, and the dictates of natural law on 
the conscience continue to discover the principles of natural 
religion, yet man, by his fall, is rendered incapable of dis- 
cerning them in their true light, and of feeling their obliga- 
tions in such a degree as to influence his conduct. ‘This being 
the case, to prepare the way for the revelation of the plan of 
mercy with effect, it was necessary that these principles should 
be recovered from that obscurity into which they had fallen ; 
and this is done by Christ as the prephet of the church by 
means of supernatural revelation. Hence, in the Bible, the 
history of the creation is introduced to pave the way for the 
history of redemption; the account of God’s covenant trans- 
action with the first man, and of his fall by the breach of that 
covenant, is introduced to pave the way for the history of the 
plan of salvation by the covenant of promise; and the legal 
dispensation is brought forward to shut up the church unto 
the faith which should be revealed under a future and better 
dispensation. All that we intend in this part of our subject 
will be comprehended in the following remarks. 

1. As a prophet, our Lord illustrates and confirms the 
principles of natural religion, as they respect the nature of 
God. ‘That there is a God is the first principle of all religion, 
whether natural or revealed, and his being, and a number of 
his perfections, may be understood by the things thatare made. 
The Scriptures take the being of God for granted, and instead 
of first proving that there is a God, begin with telling us what 
God did. <‘‘In the beginning God created the heavens and 
the earth.” His unity may also, be inferred from the unity 
of design which pervades the immensity of his works, as well 
as from the consideration that there can be but one self-exis- 
tent, independent, and omnipotent being, infinite in his wis- 
dom, power, holiness, justice, goodness, and truth. Reason 
seems to suggest farther, that God must be a pure spirit. 
Spirits are the most excellent of the works of God, but all 
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that is excellent in the effect must exist in the cause in an in- 
finitel} higher degree. ‘hese natural principles, however, 
had been grossly perverted. Even the learned among the 
Gentiles had lost sight of the unity and spirituality of the di- 
vine nature. ‘* Professing themselves to be wise, they be- 
came fools, and changed the glory of the incorruptible God 
into an image made like to corruptible man, and to birds, and 
four-footed beasts, and creeping things.’’ But our Lord, by 
means of supernatural revelation, has set these and other 
truths that relate to the nature of God in their true light. He 
has established the doctrine of God’s unity as opposed to the 
polytheism of the Gentiles. ‘ Hear, O Israel; the Lord our 
God is one Lord.” Deut. vi. 4. ** There is none good but 
one, that is God.’’ Markx.18. ‘‘Tandmy Father are one.” 
John x.30. ‘There is one God, and one mediator between 
God and men, the man Christ Jesus.”* 1 Tim. ii. 5.. Inthe 
Scrip'ures, the doctrine of God’s spirituality is also recovered 
from the obscurity thrown over it, by the gross ignorance of 
the vulgar, and the false theories of the learned. “Take ye 
therefore good heed to yourselves, for ye saw no manner of 
-similitude in the day that the Lord spoke unto you in Horeb ; 
lest ye corrupt yourselves, and make you a graven image.” 
Deut. iv. 15, 16. ‘* God is a Spirit, and they that worship 
him, must worship him in spirit and in truth.”? And again, 
‘* God that made the world and all things therein, seeing that 
he is Lord of heaven and earth, dwelleth not in temples 
made with hands, as though he needed any thing, seeing he 
giveth to all life, and breath, and all things. For in him we 
live, and move, and have our being; as certain of your own 
poets have said,—For we are also his offspring. Forasmuch 
then as we are the offspring of God, we ought not to think 
that the Godhead is like unto gold, or silver, or stone, graven 
by art of man’s device.”? John iv. 24. Acts xvii. 24—29. 

2. Our Lord illustrates and confirms these principles as 
connected with the works of creation and providence. As we 
have seen already, the being of God and a number of his 
perfections appear from these works. Their magnitude, and 
the unity of design which runs through the whole, clearly 
indicate, that they are the effects of an all-powerful and intel- 
ligent cause. Yet some, not only in ancient but also in modern 
times, have maintained that matter is eternal; and instead of 
ascribing the beauty and harmony of the creation to the wis- 
dom and power of an intelligent cause, have insisted that 
matter was reduced to that organised form it now exhibits by 
mere chance. In opposition to these false theories, the great 
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prophet of the church taught, that God created all things, 
not from pre-existing matter, but out of nothing, by his all- 
powerful word. Hence, though this might be inferred from 
natural principles, yet it is mentioned as matter of faith, be- 
cause it is elucidated and confirmed by supernatural revela- 
tion. ‘Through faith we understand, that the worlds were 
framed by the word of God, so that the things which are seen 
were not made of things that do appear.’”’ Heb. xi. 3. The 
notions of ancient philosophers were equally gross with re- 
spect to the doctrine of providence. ‘They either denied the © 
providence of God altogether, or like some modern writers 
taught, that in the original constitution of things, God gave 
laws to the universe by which it is governed, independently 
of his continual superintendence and influence. But the pro- 
phet of the Church hath taught us in his word, that nature’s 
laws are nothing else but the continued influence of the Deity 
supporting the universe in existence, and, according to an 
uniform plan, directing its several parts so as to accomplish 
the ends of their creation; that:his providential influence ex- 
tends to the meanest reptile as well as to the highest seraph ; 
that God clothes the grass of the field, which to-day is, and 
_ to-morrow is cast into the oven ; that a sparrow cannot fall to 
the ground without his permission; and that even the hairs 
of our head are all numbered. Isaiah xl. 12, 13. 26. Matt. 
vi. 28—30; x. 30. ; 

3. He taught these principles as they regard moral-natural 
law, and human responsibility. Moral-natural law is from 
God, as the creator and moral governor of the world. It has 
its foundation in God’s supremacy and man’s dependence, or 
the moral relations that necessarily subsist between God and 
his rational creatures. ‘This law was originally engraven on 
man’s heart, where some impressions of it are still to be found. 
It was by the breach of this law in its covenant form, as 
summed up in the positive precept respecting the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil, that man fell from his original 
condition of holiness and happiness, into a state of guilt and 
ruin. ‘This being the case, some distinct acquaintance with 
this law, in its extent and immutable obligation, must be neces- 
sary to discern the necessity and importance of the plan of 
mercy, devised by God for our recovery from the ruin of 
our fallen state. ‘To give effect to the gospel which brought 
salvation, by shutting up sinners to the faith of acceptance 
with God according to its tenor, it was necessary, therefore, 
that the prophet of the Church should set before them the 
law in its extensive claims, both for obedience to its precept 
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and satisfaction to its penalty. This he did when he pro- 
mulgated the moral law, accompanied with its awful sanctions, 
from the midst of the flames of Horeb; and when he ex- 
plained it on a mountain in Galilee, immediately after he 
entered upon his public ministry. ‘These remarks serve to 
show, that one object of our Lord’s administration as a pro- 
phet, was to revive the principles of natural religion and law 
from that obscurity into which they had fallen ; and that this 
was necessary to give effect to the preaching of the gospel, as 
it tended to prepare the minds of sinners for its reception. 

If. The main end of our Lord’s prophetical office is the 
revelation of the gospel. The gospel is sometimes used, in a 
large sense, to denote all that Christ ‘* began both to do and 
teach until the time he was taken up’’ to heaven; but, ina 
strict sense, and when distinguished from the law, it signifies 
good news and glad tidings to perishing sinners of mankind. 
These glad tidings are unfolded in supernatural doctrines re- 
specting the person, offices, works, and benefits of Christ ; 
and in unconditional promises, and rich offers of salvation 
through him to the chief of sinners. Such is the account 
given of the gospel by Isaiah speaking in the name of Christ. 
** The Spirit of the Lord God is upon me; because the Lord 
hath anointed me to preach good tidings unto the meek: he 
hath sent me to bind up the broken-hearted, to proclaim liber- 
ty to the captives, and the opening of the prison to them that 
are bound; to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord, and 
the day of vengeance of our God; to comfort all that mourn.” 
Isa. lxi. 1, 2. ‘To this agree the words of the angel to the 
shepherds ; ‘* Behold I bring you good tidings of great joy, 
which shall be to all people. For unto you is born this 
day, in the city of David, a Saviour, which is Christ the 
Lord ;”—and the song of his celestial attendants; ‘* And 
suddenly there was with the angel a multitude of the heavenly 
host, praising God, and saying, Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace and good-will towards men.”’ Luke 1i. 10, 
11, 13, 14. This glorious gospel began to be published in 
paradise, in the promise that the seed of the woman should 
bruise the head of the serpent. It was more clearly revealed 
to Abraham, in the promise that in him, and in his seed, all 
the families of the earth should be blessed. It was unfolded 
more fully, at sundry times and in divers manners, by the 
prophets ; and, in the end of ages, it was published to us by 
God’s Son from heaven. Heb. i. 1, 2. 

Any attempt to enumerate the doctrines of the gospel at 
present would exceed our limits. Besides, it would antici- 
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pate many things which must be introduced in what remains 
to be discussed in the progress of this work. A few of them 
may, however, be brought into view to refute the Arians and 
others, who are opposed to the doctrine of grace. These, 
when forced to admit that certain doctrines opposed to their 
tenets are taught by the apostles in their epistles, deny that 
they were taught by our Lord; and, on that account, they 
insist that they are not of the same authority. 

Before proceeding to give examples of these doctrines, to 
show the fallacy of the allegation, it may be noticed in gene- 
ral, that though it were granted that the apostles taught doc- 
trines which are not to be found in the discourses ascribed 
to their Master, yet it does not follow that these are not of 
the same authority with the doctrines delivered by himself. 
For, in the first place, he did not only recognise the divine 
authority of the writings of the prophets who went before 
him, and teach the same doctrines; but he also promised in- 
fallible directions to the apostles who were to instruct the 
Church after his ascension to glory. John xiv. 12. And, 
secondly, he gave his sanction to what they spake and wrote 
at the time, by miracles wrought by them in his name. Heb. 
ii. 1, 2. We shall only add, that the objection now stated 
goes to undermine the authority of the gospels, as well as 
of the apostles ; for, if it were admitted that the apostles and 
evangelists might have erred in. their own doctrinal discus- 
sions, little credit could be given to the report they give usin 
the gospels of the doctrines delivered by their Master. 

It is not, however, true that the doctrines to which our ob- 
jectors refer, were not taught by our Lord himself, either ex- 
plicitly or implicitly, as may be seen by attending to the 
following examples. 

1. Our Lord taught the doctrine of his own divinity, the 
doctrine of the distinct personality and proper divinity of the 
Holy Spirit, and, of consequence, the doctrine of the ‘Trinity 
of persons in the Godhead. He claimed to himself those 
names and titles which are proper to God. God was made 
known to Moses by the name I am—a name which denotes 
necessary existence ; but our Lord laid claim to this divine 
name: ‘Verily, verily, [ say unto you, before Abraham 
was, | am.’’ John viii. 58. He accepted the title Lord, as 
distinguished from that of Master, and which must therefore 
be understood as implying more than mere civil respect; 
and also the name God, when it could only be understood in 
its proper sense. ‘‘ Ye call me Master and Lord, and ye say 
well, forsolam.’’ John xiii. 13. ‘Thomas said unto him, 
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my Lord, and my God.’’ John xx. 28. He taught that he 
was the Son of God, in a sense that implied equality in God- 
head with the Father. This was the sense in which the 
Jews understood him; andhe acceded to the construction they 
put upon his words. ‘+ Therefore the Jews sought the more 
to kill him, because he had not only broken the Sabbath, but 
said also that God was his Father, making himself equal with 
God.’ John v. 18. He asserted that he was one in nature 
with the Father, and appealed to his works in proof of it: 
‘‘T and my Father are one.”’ John x. 30. <‘IfI do not the 
works of my Father, believe me not. But if I do, though 
ye believe not me, believe the works, that ye may know and 
believe that the Father is in me, and I in him.”’ John x. 37, 
38. He not only taught that he did the same works with the 
Father, but also that he did them in the same manner. ‘ For 
as the Father raiseth up the dead, and quickeneth them, so 
the Son quickeneth whom he will.”” Johnv. 21. He taught 
that the same worship was due to him with the Father. “The. 
Father judgeth no man, but hath committed all judgment unto 
the Son. ‘That all men should honour the Son, even as they 
honour the Father. He that honoureth not the Son, honour- 
eth not the Father who hath sent him.” John v. 22, 23. He 
also taught that he had the same property in all persons and 
things with the Father. ‘ All things that the Father hath are 
mine; therefore said I, that he shall take of mine, and shall 
zhow it unto you.” John xvi. 15. 

{n all our Lord’s references to the Holy Spirit, he spake 
of him not only as a distinct, but also as adivine person. He 
spoke of him as performing acts which are characteristic of a 
person, such as teaching, leading, witnessing, and comfort- 
ing. John xiv. 26; xvi. 13; xv. 26. He described the 
Spirit as a person distinct from himself and from the Father ; 
one who proceeded from the Father, who was the Spirit of 
the Son, and who was sent by both. John xv. 26; xiv. 16; 
xvi. 7. ‘The works that our Lord ascribes to the Spirit, are 
works which none could perform but an omniscient, omni- 
present, and omnipotent person, such as convincing of sin, 
quickening the dead, and dwelling in all true believers, at 
all times, and in all places; and acting as the instructor, the 
sanctifier, and the comforter of the Church. The names 
given to him by Christ, are descriptive of his supreme Deity, 
such as the Spirit of trath. John xvi. 13. And the Holy 
/ Spirit. John xiv. 26. In fine, he is described by Christ as 
the object of worship. ‘This is implied in sin being said to 
be committed against him. Matth. xii. 32. It is expressed 
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in the apostolic commission, which enjoins that baptism, a 
solemn act of divine worship, be performed in the name of 
the Holy Spirit, as well as in the name of the Father and of 
the Son. Matth. xxviii. 19. But since our Lord taught, as 
we saw in a former chapter, the unity of the divine nature ; 
and since it is allowed on all hands that the Father is a di- 
vine person, and is frequently recognised by Christ as such ; 
and since he taught the doctrine of his own divinity, and the 
doctrine of the divinity of the Spirit;—it follows of course, 
that he taught the doctrine of the Trinity of persons in the 
‘one Godhead. - oe 

2. Our Lord taught the doctrine of particular and absolute 
election and predestination. He taught that a certain definite 
number of mankind belonged to the Father as the objects of 
his special choice, and that they were given to him in the 
eternal covenant. ‘Thine they were, and thou gavest them 
me.’ John xvii. 6. He taught that this definite number, in 
consequence of their election from eternity, should come to 
him in time, and that they should be eventually saved by him. 
‘* All that the Father giveth me shall come to me, and him 
that cometh to me I will in no wise cast ont. For I came 
down from heaven not to do mine own will, but the will of 
him who sent me. And this is the Father’s will who hath 
sent me, that of all which he hath given me I should lose no- 
thing, but should raise it up again at the last day.’’? John vi. 
37, 38, 39. He refers their preservation from falling into 
error to their eternal ruin, to the immutability of the decree 
of election. ** For there shal! arise false Christs, and false 
prophets, and shall show great signs and wonders, insomuch, 
that if it were possible they shall deceive the very elect.” 
Matth. xxiv. 24. Finally, he taught, that the kingdom to 
which they will be exalted at his second coming, is.a kingdom 
unto which they were predestined before time. ‘* Then shall 
the king say to them on his right hand, Come, ye blessed of 
my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the 
foundation of the world.” Matth. xxv. 34. 

3. Our Lord taught the doctrine of his substitution in the 
room of guilty men, and. the vicarious nature of his death, to- 
gether with the doctrine of particular purchase. Death is the 
wages of sin, and since he had no sin of his own, he must 
have died in the room of others. This he taught most ex- 
plicitly. Nothing can be more plain to that effect, than his 
words in-setting apart bread and wine to be the symbols of 
his broken body and shed blood. ‘* And he took bread, and 
gave thanks, and brake it, and gave unto them, saying, this 
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is my body which is given ror you, this do in remembrance 
of me. Likewise also the cup after supper, saying, this cup 
is the New ‘I'estament in my blood which is shed ror you.” 
Luke xxii. 19, 20. While he taught most explicitly, that 
his life was to be given as a ransom for others, still, it was 
not as a ransom for all men, but only for many. ‘The Son 
of man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and 
to give his life a ransom for many.’ Matth. xx. 28. The 
same doctrine is taught, when he restricts his death to his 
sheep; for he declares, that all mankind are not comprehen- 
ded under that designation. ‘As the Father knoweth me, 
even so know I the Father, and [lay down my life for the 
sheep.”’ John x..15. Compared with verse 26.—* But ye 
believe not, because ye are not of my sheep, as I said unto 
you.”’ In fine, the same truth is implied, when he declares, 
that the objects of his purchase, and of his salvation, are nu- 
merically the same. He laid down his life for the sheep; 
but concerning these sheep he says,—‘‘I give unto THEM 
eternal life, and rury shall never perish.” Verse 28. 

4. Our Lord taught the doctrine of justification by faith 
in him, without the works of the law. ‘Though he did not 
exactly use the same terms employed by Paul in treating of 
_ this doctrine, yet he used words of the same import. | Justi- 
fication, as it respects sinners, includes not only the accep- 
tanee of their persons, but the remission of their sins. By 
the latter, they are delivered from condemnation, and by the 
former, they obtain a title to life; and both are by faith in 
our Lord’s blood and righteousness, to the exclusion of any 
works of theirs whatever. But-he taught most explicitly, as 
we saw already, that his blood was shed for the remission of 
sins; nor is he less explicit in what he says respecting our 
title to life. He refers it also to faith in him, to the exclu- 
sion of every work of ours. ‘This is the will of him who 
sent me, that every one which seeth the Son, and believeth 
on him, may have everlasting life, and I will raise him up at 
the last day.’’ John vi. 40. alii 
_ §. He taught, in the most explicit terms, the total depra- 
vity of human nature in its fallen state, and the absolute ne- 
cessity of the saving operations of the Spirit to produce a 
change of heart and life. Nowhere have we such a striking 
picture of the moral depravity of our fallen nature, as in the 
account our Lord gives of the state of the human heart till 
renewed by divine grace. He does not only represent it as 
wholly under the power of sin, but as the source of all the 
evils in the life of the sinner, which not only expose himself 
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to ruin, but also disturb the peace, and mar the happiness of 
society. ‘Out of the heart proceed evil thoughts, murders, 
adulteries, fornications, thefts, false witness, blasphemies ; 
these are the things that defile the man.’’ Matth. xv. 19, 20. 
Nor is he less explicit with respect to the utter inability of 
fallen man to recover himself from this state of moral ruin. 
He plainly taught, that though a.remedy was provided for 
his recovery, and was exhibited in the gospel, yet that such 
was man’s moral inability, that-he could not improve it 
without supernatural influence. ‘* No man can come unto 
me except the Father, who sent me, draw him, and I will 
raise him up at the last day.” John vi.44. He also taught, 
that a change of heart was absolutely necessary to a change 
of life; and that such a change of heart could only be ef- 
fected by the saving operations of the Holy Spirit. ** Verily, 
verily, 1 say unto you, except a man be born of water and 
of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.’ 
John iii. 5. 

6. He taught the free and unconditional nature of the 
gospel offer and call; and that objective assurance, and ap- 
propriation, are of the nature of faith. Nothing can be more 
explicit with regard to the unconditional nature of the gospel 
offer, than the following declaration of our Lord te the mul- 
titude who had eaten of the loaves and were filled; the grea- 
ter part of whom perished in their unbelief. «* My Father 
giveth you the true bread from heaven.” John vi. 32. 
And no call can be more unrestricted than this, ** Come unto 
me all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest.’’? Matth. xi. 28. ‘To the same purpose is his de- 
claration, <‘I am not come to call the righteous, but sinners 
to repentance.”’ Matth. ix. 13. Were not Christ and sal- 
vation through him offered indefinitely to sinners who hear 
the gospel, those who reject the gospel could not be con- 
demned for their unbelief; but our Lord makes their con- 
demnation turn upon this very point. ‘And this is the con- 
demnation, that light is come into the world, and men loved 
darkness rather than light, because their deeds were evil.” 
John iii. 19. 

The divine testimony demands that credit which involves 
in it objective assurance. Itis the testimony of God, who 
cannot lie; and, if credited at all as a Divine testimony, it 
must be received, as it is in truth, the word of God, and not 
the word of man, that is, with assurance. This accords with 
the whole tenor of our Lord’s doctrine concerning the objec- 
tive nature of faith. It is opposed to every thing like doubt- 
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ing or hesitation,-about the truth of the promises and offers of 
the gospel, and our access to the good therein exhibited, upon 
the footing of God’s free offer or grant. ‘* Therefore I say 
unto you, what things soever ye desire when ye pray, be- 
lieve that yE REcEIvE them, and ye shall have them.”? Mark 
xi. 24. 'I'o the same purpose is our Lord’s declaration, that 
it shall be to every gospel hearer according to his faith,— 
‘‘ Said I not unto thee, that, if thou wouldest believe, thou 
shouldest see the glory of God?”’ John xi. 40. 
With regard to the appropriation of faith, it arises necessa- 
rily from the nature of the testimony believed. ‘The testimo- 
ny of God in the gospel is not simply a declaration of facts, 
but it also carries in it a grant of privilege. It is a record to 
us of eternal life for our acceptance ; our faith, therefore, can- 
not correspond to the nature of the testimony, unless we make 
a particular application of that grant to ourselves ; and this 
is the view Christ gives us of saving faith, when he describes 
it as coming to him that we may have life ; recezving him; 
abiding in him ; and eating his flesh and drinking his blood. 
7. He taught also the doctrine of the perseverance of the 
saints. ‘Che Scriptures in general teach us that when a per- 
son is brought into a state of grace, he shall never fall either 
totally or finally from that state; but then they also teach us 
that this perseverance is only to be expected in the use of 
means; or that, while we are kept by the power of God unto 
salvation, as the end, it is through faith, as the means leading 
tothat end. 1 Pet. 1.5. This exactly accords with the doc- 
trine which Christ taught in person when tabernacling with 
men upon earth. He taught that those who believed on him 
had passed from death unto life, and should never come into 
condemnation. Johnv. 24. He taught that the Holy Spirit, 
when he takes possession of the soul in the day of conver- 
sion, never Jeaves it, but continues to carry forward a gra- 
_ work in it till perfected in glory; (John iv. 143 xiv. 
7.) that the life which he gives is eternal life ; and that ‘those 
ete receive it are secured in the possession of it, not only 
by his own power, but by the power of his Father. ‘I give 
unto them. eternal life, and they shall never perish, neither 
shall-any pluck them out of my hand. My Father who gave 
them me is greater than all, and none is able to pluck them 
out of my Father’s hand.’”’ But he also taught that this per- 
“severance is only to be expected in the use of means. ‘* Abide 
in me, and I in you; as the branch cannot bring forth fruit 
of itself except it abide in the vine, no more can ye except 
ye abide in me.” John xv. 4, 5. ’ 
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Ill. Our Lord explained and enforced all the duties of the 
moral law as a rule of righteousness. We have seen already 
that moral-natural law was originally from God as the Crea- 
tor and moral Governor of the world; that it was engraven 
upon man’s heart in his creation; and that it was by the 
breach of this law in its covenant form, as summed up in the 
precept respecting the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, 
that man fell from his state of original integrity. We have 
also seen that one object of our Lord’s prophetical office was 
to revive the knowledge of natural religion and law, and that 
this was necessary to give effect to the dispensation of the 
gospel. Weare now to show that another end of his prophe- 
tical office is to explain and enforce the law as a rule of righ- 
teousness to his redeemed people. — ‘The law in this form was 
promulgated by him, as a king, from Horeb ; and it is illus- 
trated and enforced by him throughout the Scriptures, and, 
in particular, in those discourses he delivered when he ap- 
peared on earth as a public teacher. 

1. As a prophet he has determined the standard of morali- 
ty, or the foundation of moral. obligation, in opposition to the 
false theories of ancient and modern times. Without enter- 
ing upon the sentiments of heathen writers on this subject, 
we shall only notice that some Christian divines have taught 
that the standard of virtue, or the foundation of moral obli- 
gation, is expediency or utility, and others that it is the na- 
tural fitness of things. ‘They have, however, in our appre- 
hension, mistaken the question. ‘The question is not, whe- 
ther in morals there are certain principles which are immuta- 
ble, whether embodied in law or not, (for this we apprehend 
will be admitted by all who allow that there is an essential 
difference between right and wrong,) but whether these prin- 
ciples in the abstract, without being reduced into the form of 
_law, by being engraven upon the heart or made known by 
supernatural revelation, can be the standard of virtue or the 
ground of moral obligation to rational creatures? ‘To this we 
must reply in the negative. If these principles in the abstract 
were admitted as the standard, who is to be the judge of what 
is right or what is wrong? Not God, for, in the case sup- 
posed, the will of God is not considered as interposed; the 
judgment must therefore be devolved upon man, who has been 
found, even in his best state, extremely liable to err. | Be- 
sides, moral obligation is a relative term expressive of what 
is due from moral agents to God as their Lord and Lawgiver. 
It springs from God’s moral supremacy and our dependence ; 
and although God, who is infinitely wise, just and good, will 
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not exact from his creatures any thing that is not expedient, 
useful and fit to be done, in the circumstances in which they 
are placed in relation to himself, and to one another; yet it 
is not the expediency, utility, or fitness of things required 
in the abstract, but the authority of God enjoining them, that 
is the formal reason of our duty. ‘his being the case, the 
law of God, natural or revealed, must be the standard of mo- 
rals, or ground of moral obligation to rational creatures. 'T’o 
make expediency, utility, or the fitness of things the stand- 
ard, tends completely to unsettle the grounds of moral obli- 
gation, as, in this case, every individual would be left to his 
own judgment to determine what is expedient, useful, or fit 
to be done; and then obligation would turn, not upon the 
expediency, utility, or fitness of the things themselves, but 
upon the judgment men form as to what is fit, useful, and ex- 
pedient; and in that judgment no two men would be found 
exactly to agree. Besides, it goes to subvert the nature of 
sin and duty ; for both these regard law as the standard of 
morals. Obedience lies in acting according to the law God 
has prescribed to his creatures, and sin is the transgression 
of that law. 

Our Lord uniformly taught that the law of God is the stan- 
dard of morality. He made the whole duty of man to consist 
in doing the will of God: ‘* Not every one that saith unto me, 
Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven, but he 
who doeth the will of my Father who is in heaven.”” Nor 
has he left us to determine what is the will of God eh our 
own judgment of the utility or fitness of things; but he has 
expressly referred us to God’s will as revealed in the Scrip- 
tures in general, and to the moral law in particular. ‘This he 
did in answer to the question of the lawyer, ‘** Which is the 
great commandment in the law? Jesus said unto him, Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy mind. This is the first and great 
commandment. And the second is like unto it: ‘Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself. On these two commandments 
hang all the law and the prophets.’ Though the law of na- 
ture, as engraven on man’s heart, is no longer a perfect rule, 
yet, as it is by it the heathen shall be judged, it must be the 
standard of virtue to them. But when their consciences 
accuse them of certain crimes, the accusation does not turn 
upon the inexpediency of the actions, or their want of utility, 
but upon their contrariety to the law of the Lord of the con- 
science, some remains of which are still to be found upon 
their hearts... ** For when the Gentiles, which have not the 
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law, do by nature the things contained in the law, these, 
having not the law, are alaw unto themselves, Which show 
the works of the law written in their hearts, their conscience 
also bearing witness, and their thoughts the mean while ac- 
cusing or else excusing one another.’”’ Romans ii. 14, 15. 

2. Asa prophet he states and explains the extent and spi- 
rituality of the law. He had done this by the prophets be- 
fore he appeared in person as a public teacher ; but the Jews 
had overlooked the extent and spirituality of the law, and con- 
fined their attention merely to the letter of it. One end of 
our Lord’s ministry was to correet this evil, by setting the 
Jaw in its true light, as.a law extending to the inward as well - 
as to the outward man. He taught that the sum of the first | 
table of the law is love to God, and that this love must be su- 
preme,—that God is a pure Spirit, and that they who wor- 
‘ship him must worship him in spirit and in truth,—and that 
every thing excellent in human conduct must proceed from 
‘‘the good treasure of the heart.’’ John iv. 24. Matt. xii, 33. 
He also taught the most pure and disinterested benevolence 
towards our fellow-creatures,—that love to our neighbour, and 
that too of the same sincerity with that which we owe to our- 
selves, is the sum of the second table of the law. Matt. xxii. 
39. He warmly inculcated that golden rule, ‘* Whatsoever 
ye would that men should do unto you. do ye even so to them, 
for this is the law and the prophets.’? [he morality he 
taught respects the dispositions of the heart, as well as our 
overt actions. He taught that the divine law prohibits co- 
vetousness as well as theft, hatred as well as murder, and 
unchaste thoughts as well as unchaste actions. ‘+ Ye have 
heard that it was said by them of old time, Thou shalt not 
kill, and whosoever shall kill shall be in danger of the judg- 
ment. Butl say unto you, that whosoever is angry with his 
brother without a cause, shall be in danger of the judgment, 
and whosoever shall say to his brother, Raca, shall be in dan- 
ger of the council; but whosoever shall say, Thou fool, shall 
be in danger of hell fire.’”’ And again, ‘* Ye have heard that 
it was said by them of old time, Thou shalt not commit adul- 
tery. But I say unto you, that whosoever looketh on a wo- 
man to lust after her, hath committed adultery with her al- 
ready in his heart.”’ Matt. v. 21, 22. 27, 28. . 

3. He taught the special importance and immutable obliga- 
tion of those duties which have their foundation in moral- 
natural law. Every duty has the same authority as enjoined 
by God, yet the Scriptures uniformly recognise the special 
importance of those duties which are in their own nature 
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moral, when compared with mere ceremonial institutions. 
Psalm |. 7, 8, 14. The Jews, when our Lord made his ap- 
pearance, had lost sight of the special importance of these 
duties, and they considered the observance of ceremonial in- 
stitutions as of main importance in the service of God. This 
made them exalt the ceremonial above the moral law, and was 
one cause of their rejecting Christ, and cleaving to a ritual 
which was only intended as a means of directing their faith 
forward to him, as the substance of which it was only the 
shadow. Accordingly, our Lord took every opportunity of 
correcting their mistakes on this head. He admitted the ob- 
ligation of the ceremonial law for the present, but he con- 
demned the Pharisees for their attention to it, to the neglect 
of moral-natural duties. -‘* Woe unto you, Scribes and Pha- 
risees, for ye pay tithe of mint, and anise, and cummin, and 
have omitted the WEIGHTIER matters of the law, judgment, 
mercy, and faith; these ought ye to have done, and not to 
leave the other undone.” Matt. xxiii, 23. He also foretold 
that the ceremonial ritual should be abolished, and sueceeded 
by a more simple and spiritual form of worship, which should 
not be confined to one place, but be performed acceptably 
wherever two or three should meet in his name, ‘This was 
evidently the import of his discourse to the woman of Sama- 
ria. ** Jesus saith unto her, Woman, believe me, the hour 
cometh when ye shall neither in this mountain, nor yet at Je- 
rusalem, worship the Father. But the hour cometh, and now 
is, when the true worshippers shall worship the Father in 
spirit and in truth ; for the Father seeketh such to worship 
him.”’ John iv. 21—23. While he taught that positive in- 
stitutions are subject to change, he also clearly laid down the 
immutable obligation of moral-natural religion andlaw. These, 
having their foundation in the moral relations that necessarily 
subsist between God and his rational creatures, must be of 
the same obligation under the Christian as under the patriar- 
chal and Mosaic dispensations. ‘Think not,”’ said he, ‘ that 
Iam come to destroy the law’or the prophets; I am not 
come to destroy, but to fulfil. For verily I say unto you, 
till heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no 
wise pass from the law, till all be fulfilled.”? Matt. v. 17,18. 

4. He taught that the law requires more than a mere ne- 
gative righteousness. ‘Though eight of the precepts of the 
_decalogue are negative propositions, yet they expressly re- 
quire the duties opposed to the sins prohibited. ‘This, however, 
is apt to be overlooked in practice. Many consider their con- 
duct unblamable, if they are not chargeable with the evils 
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prohibited in these precepts, though living in the total neglect 
of the duties required. ‘This was notoriously the case among 
the Jews when our Lord entered upon his public ministry ; 
and their conduct called forth his reprehension in a most 
pointed manner. or illustrating this remark, we need only 
refer our readers to his parable respecting the man who, go- 
ing down to Jericho, fell among thieves,—a parable oceasion- 
ed by the question of the lawyer, ‘* Who is my neighbour?” 
In the parable, three persons are introduced as witnessing the 
distress of the poor man, a priest, a Levite, and a Samaritan; 
but the Samaritan alone commiserated his distress, and af- 
forded him relief. ‘The other two, when they saw him, passed 
by on the other side; while the Samaritan, «when he saw 
him, he had compassion on him, and went to him, and bound 
up his wounds, pouring in oil and wine, and set him on his 
own beast, and brought him to an inn, and took care of him.”’ 
The thing to be settled by the parable was, which of the three 
in the given circumstances acted up to the spirit of the second 
table of the law; and our Lord leaves it to the lawyer to de- 
termine the question. ‘This he was forced to do in favour of 
the Samaritan. ‘The other two could not be charged with 
any positive act of injustice toward the man who fell among 
thieves, and consequently they were not guilty of the si’ 
forbidden in the law ; but they did not show mercy to him in 
his distress, and therefore came short of the duty the law re- 
quired. ** Which now of these three,” said Jesus, ‘ think- 
est thou, was neighbour to him who fell among the thieves ? 
And he said, He who showed mercy on him. ‘Then said 
Jesus, Go and do thou likewise.”? Luke x. 80—87. 
5. Our Lord taught that it is our duty to love not only our 
friends, but also our enemies, and to do them all the good in 
our power. ‘This is benevolence, in kind and in degree, of 
- which the most refined moralists among the heathen had no 
conception. On the contrary, the desire of revenging an in- 
jury was considered by them asa mark of a noble mind ; 
and the opportunity of taking revenge was esteemed one of 
the highest felicities attendant on human life. Even the 
Jews, departing from the spirit of their own religion, had 
adopted similar maxims. In opposition to both Jews and 
Gentiles, our Lord taught-the doctrine of active benevolence, 
not only towards the good, but also towards the froward—not 
only towards our friends, but also towards our enemies 3 and 
he enforces it from the powerful consideration that it renders — 
us like God, and is one of the most decisive marks that we 
are born of God. ‘ Ye have heard that it hath been said, 
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thou shalt love thy neighbour and hate thine enemy; but I 
-say unto you, love your enemies, bless them that curse you, 
do good to them that hate you, and pray for them that de- 
spitefully use you and persecute you; that ye may be the 
children of your Father who is in heaven, for he maketh his 
‘sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on 
the just and on the unjust.’? Matth. v. 43—45. 

6: While our Lord inculeated universal benevolence, he 
also taught that our love to mankind ought to rise in propor- 
tion to their degree of moral excellence. ‘The morality of the 
heathen had no higher principle than self-love or interest, but 
Christian morality is founded on love to God and a supreme 
regard to his authority. - Christianity teaches us to love God 
supremely on account of his own superlative excellence, and 
to love our neighbour for God’s sake, and according to the 
degree of resemblance he bears to God. Even wicked men, 
though they have lost God’s moral image, still retain his na- 
tural image as rational. creatures, and on that account they 
have a claim upon our benevolence and beneficence; but we 
owe asuperior degree of benevolence and kind offices to those 
who have the moral image of God restored to their souls by 
divine grace. Hence the apostolic injunction, ‘* As we have 
opportunity let us do good to all men, especially unto them 
who are of the household of faith.’? Besides, they have a 
claim upon our esteem and complacency, which others have 
not, on account of their moral excellence. ‘This love which 
we owe to good men is what the Scriptures call brotherly love, 
and it is not so properly a distinct principle from love to God, 
as it is love to God extended to his image in the brethren. 
‘‘ Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ, is born of 
God; and every one that loveth him that begat, loveth him 
also that is begotten of him.’’ ‘This love in particular was 
frequently inculeated by our Lord, and afterwards by his apos- 
tles, as the badge of discipleship among his followers, by 
which they were to be distinguished from others, not only by 
friends, but by enemies,—as a new commandment, or a com- 
mandment not only enjoined by his authority, but enforced 
by his example; and as the grand criterion by which we were 
to judge of our having passed from death unto life. ‘Anew 
- commandment I give unto you, that ye love one another, as 
Lhave loved you, that ye also love one another. By this 
shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love 
one to. another.”” John xiii. 34, 35. ** Beloved, let us love 
one another; for love is of God, and every one that loveth, 
is born of God, and knoweth God. He that loveth not, 
knoweth not God, for God is love.”’ 1 John iv. 7, 8. 
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7. Our Lord also taught the duties we owe more immedi- 
ately to ourselves. Under this head may be classed prudence 
and self-government. ‘The former respects the choice we are 
to make of objects as most conducive to our own happiness ; 
and the latter regards the proper regulation of our passions 
and appetites. ‘Ihe doctrine which our Lord taught respect- 

‘ing Christian prudence forms a most striking contrast to the — 
_ maxims of the men of the world, who have no higher prospect 
than present happiness, and no higher aim than the advance- 
ment of their worldly interests. It is adapted to the condi- 
tion of men destined to exist in a future world, and directs 
them to those aims and pursuits which are calculated to secure 
their interest in, and to promote their meetness for, a blessed 
immortality. Our Lord taught his followers to raise their 
views above the honours, profits, and pleasures of the world, 
and to set their affections on heavenly and unseen things; 
to subordinate the things that regard the body to those things 
which relate to the spiritual welfare of the soul ; to seek the 
kingdom of heaven first; to lay up for themselves treasures 
in heaven, where Herth moth nor rust corrupts, and where 
thieves break not through nor steal; and, in the way of 
avoiding all anxious cares about the things of time, to main- 
tain a constant dependence on Divine Providence for whatis 
necessary to the body, and to cultivate contentment with that 
share of temporal good things which providence had assigned 
them. ‘* What is a man profited, if he shall gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul? and what shall a man give in 
exchange for his soul? Matth. xvi. 26. ‘Therefore take no 
thought, saying, what shall we eat, and what shall we drink, 

or wherewithal shall we be clothed? For after all these 
things do the Gentiles seek, for your heavenly Father know- 
eth that ye have need of these things. But seek ye first the 
kingdom of God, and his righteousness, and all these things 
shall be added unto you.”’ Ch. vi. 31—33. 

With regard to self-government, he taught temperance, or 
the due government of our appetites. ‘These, in the case of 
wicked men, have assumed the ascendency over the higher 
powers of our nature, so that reason and conscience are sa- 
crificed to their gratification. But our Lord inculcated tem- 
perance as indispensably necessary to the discharge of all the 
duties of the Christian life, and, in particular, in order to 
preparation for death and judgment: ‘And take heed to 
yourselves, lest at any time your hearts be overcharged with 
_ surfeiting and drunkenness, and the cares of this life, and so 
that day come upon you unawares.” Luke xxi. 34. Self- 
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government regards also the desires of the mind, as well as 
the lusts of the flesh. These, in the case of wicked men, 
are wholly under the power of sin, are directed towards ob- 
jects which are vain and unprofitable, and lead to the most 
criminal conduct. While our Lord taught his followers to 
mortify pride, ambition, envy, revenge, covetousness, and 
other malignant passions, he warmly inculeated humility, 
meekness, and a forgiving spirit, contentment with our own 
condition, and patience under the trials measured out to us by 
God, and the injuries we may sustain from men. ‘“ Blessed 
are the poor in spirit; for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 
Blessed are the meek; for they shall inherit the earth. Bles- 
sed are the peacemakers; for they shall be called the chil- 
dren of God. -Blessed are they who are persecuted for righ- 
teousness’ sake, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.’ Matt. 
v. 3.5.9, 10. ‘Ye shall be betrayed both by parents and 
brethren, kinsfolk and friends; and some of you shall they 
cause to be put to death; and ye shall be hated of all men for 
my name’s sake. In patience possess ye your souls.’’ Luke 
xxi. 16, 17, 19. ‘*And when ye stand praying, forgive, if 
ye have aught against any; that your Father also who is in 
heaven may forgive you your trespasses. But if you do not 
forgive, neither will your Father which is in heaven forgive 
your trespasses.’? Mark xi. 25, 26. 

8. Our Lord not only explained the law, but also enforced 
the practice of its various duties, by the most powerful evan- 
gelical motives. The law, as now under consideration, is not 
the law in its covenant form, but the law as a rule of right- 
eousness in the hand of the Mediator. ‘The law in its cove- 
nant form made duty the foundation of privilege, but viewed 
as in the hand of the Mediator, duty is founded on privilege. 
Accordingly, all the privileges exhibited in the Gospel are 
brought forward by our Lord and his apostles, as so many 
motives to aholy life. The law, in this view, as promulgated 
at Horeb, was prefaced by an exhibition of God’s new cove- 
nant character; and our obedience to its several precepts can 
be acceptable to God only as performed in the faith of God’s 
being our God, according to the tenor of that gracious exhi- 
bition. We are never to overlook God’s original character 
as a lawgiver, but there can be no acceptable obedience with- 
out faith in his gracious character. While our eye is to be 
towards God as our Maker, we must have a respect to him 
as the Holy One of Israel. ‘*O come let us worship and 
bow down, let us kneel before the Lerd our Maker. For he 
is our God, and we are the people of his pasture.” Ps. xev. 
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6, 7. Our Lord uniformly taught, that fallen man can have 
no gracious access to God, or acceptance with him, but 
through his own mediation; and that in all our approaches 
to God in his worship, we are to draw near to him as our 
Father through Christ, and with the feelings and dispositions 
of children. ‘* After this manner pray ye. Our Father which 
art in heaven.”” ‘I am the way, the truth, and the life; no 
man cometh unto the Father but by me.’’ Matth. vi. 9; 
John xiv. 6. Almost in every page of the New Testament 
the love of God in sending his Son to save us, the love of 
Christ in giving his life to redeem us, and the love of the 
Spirit in taking up his residence in our hearts to sanctify us, 
and to prepare us for the heavenly inheritance, and the pro- 
mise of that inheritance itself, are brought forward as motives 
to the study of holiness. ‘ This is my commandment, that 
ye love one another, as [have loved you. Greater love hath 
no man than this, that a man lay down his life for his friends : 
ye are my friends, if ye do whatsoever I command you.” 
John xv. 12, 13,14. ‘ Verily I say unto you, there is no 
man that hath left house, or parents, or brethren, or wife, or 
children, for the kingdom of God’s sake, who shall not re- 
ceive manifold more in this present time, and in the world to 
come life,everlasting.”? Luke xviii. 29, 30. 

9. Our Lord inculcated a regard to the glory of God as 
the supreme end of duty. Asall things are from God as the 
first cause, so all things should be to him as the last end. 
‘For of him, and through him, and to him, are all things ; 
to whom be glory for ever. Amen.”’ His own glory is the 
end God proposes to himself in all his works ; it must there- 
fore be the chief end which his rational creatures should pro- 
pose to themselves in all their actions, civil or religious. 
This our Lord inculeated not only by precept, but by exam- 
ple. In all that he did and suffered in our nature, and in our 
stead, he had for his supreme end his Father’s glory; and 
when about to.leave the world, he could appeal to his Father, 
‘That he had glorified him on the earth, and finished the 
work he had given him to do.” And we find him uniformly 
inculeating upon his followers such a line of conduet as 
should redound to God’s honour and praise. ‘* Ye are the 
light of the world: a city that is set on a hill cannot be hid. 
Neither do men light a candle and put it under a bushel, but 
on a candlestick, and it giveth light to all in the house. Let 
your light so shine before men, that they may see your good 
works, and glorify your Father who is in heaven.’’ Matth. 
y. 14, 15,16. And again, ‘¢ Herein is my Father glorified, 
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that ye bear much fruit, so shall ye be my disciples.”’ John 
xv. 8. In fine, believers are taught by our Lord and his 
apostles to pursue the grand end of their being, which is the 
glory of God, from the all powerful consideration that they 
are the Lord’s property, not merely by virtue of their crea- 
tion and daily preservation, but as redeemed to him by the 
blood of his Son. ‘Ye are not your own, for ye are bought 
with a price, therefore glorify God in your body and in your 
spirit, which are God’s.” 1 Cor. vi. 19, 20. 

In conclusion, our Lord not only explained the rule of 
duty ; he, also taught the way, and the only way, in which 
we can perform it; he taught, that without supernatural in- 
fluence we can perform no service holy and acceptable to 
God, and that spiritual fruitfulness flows from union to his 
person. ‘Abide in me, and{iin you. As the branch can- 
not bear fruit of itself, except it abide in the vine; no more 
can ye except ye abide in me. I am the vine, ye are the 
branches: he that abideth in me, and I in him, the same 
bringeth forth mueh fruit ; for without me ye can donothing.”’ 
John xv. 4, 5. 

{V. Our Lord as a prophet foretold future events. Inde- 
pendently of a revelation from God, futurity lies concealed 
from the view of creatures. We may infer from the expe- 
tience of the past, that there is a probability that certain 
events in the physical world, depending on certain second 
eauses which we know have acted uniformly for ages, will 
take place at a future period, such as, that the day will suc- 
ceed the night, the spring the winter, and the harvest the 
seed time ; but independently of supernatural revelation, this 
amounts to no more than a probability; for these second 
causes are subject to the great First Cause, who can suspend 
their operations at pleasure. We have not, however, the 
same probability with regard to future occurrences in the 
moral world, since these depend, under Providence, upon the 
operations of voluntary agents, who proceed upon no uniform 
plan, but are eontinually changing. These occurrences are 
to us in a great measure impenetrable, tll brought into view 
by the event. ‘*'To every purpose there is time and judg- 
ment, therefore the misery of man is great upon him. For he 
knoweth not that which shall be: for who can tell him when 
it shall be?” Eecl. viii; 6,'7. God and God alone, who is at 
the head of all second causes, and who superintends all their 
operations, can ‘* declare the end from the beginning, and 
from ancient times the things that are not yet done, saying, 
My counsel shall stand, and I will do all my pleasure.”? And 
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this he hath been pleased to do by means of prophecy, so far 
as he hath seen it necessary for the temporal and eternal 
benefit of his creatures. 

We are indebted to propheey for the knowledge of certain 
facts connected with the future government of God in the phy- 
sical world, which are deeply mteresting to mankind. Till 
the time of the flood, man, so far as we know, had no positive 
revelation that the seasons would revolve in a regular and 
uniform course; and till then there was no such need for a 
revelation of this kind to stimulate human exertion. From 
the creation men had seen all things continue as they were; 
and guided by experience, they prosecuted the labours of the 
year, in expectation that the return of the season would put 
them in possession of the fruits of their industry. But the 
flood was an awful convulsion in the physical system; and 
had not God given to men, posterior to that event, a positive | 
revelation that the ordinary course of nature would not again 
be suspended by that or any similar judgment, his exertions 
in cultivating the arts must, for a time at least, have been 
greatly paralyzed. God, however, after the flood, gave mana 
positive assurance, that, while the earth remained, seed-time 
and harvest, and cold and heat, and summer and winter, and 
day and night, should not cease. Gen. vill. 22, ‘This 
served not only to stimulate industry, but to draw men off 
from a dependence on second causes to the great First Cause, 
and to teach them to live by faith on his promise for temporal 
support, as well as for eternal happiness. 

But the great design of prophecy from the beginning was 
to unfold the plan of providence in the moral world, as con- 
nected with, and as rendered subordinate to, the accomplish- 
ment of the work of man’s redemption by Jesus Christ. ** The 
spirit of prophecy is the testimony concerning Jesus”’—‘*'T'o 
him gave all the prophets witness.”” Prophecy, in the patri- 
archal age, and under the Mosaic dispensation, respected his 
mission, incarnation, death, resurrection, and ascension to 
glory, and the rise progress, and glory of his kingdom under 
the new dispensation. Since his appearance in our world, 
prophecy directs the attention of mankind to his second com- 
ing, and to the events, in the church and in the world, lead- 
ing to it. ‘*He who testifieth these things, saith, Behold, I 
come quickly.”’ Rev. xxii. 20. 

As Jesus is the subject of prophecy, so, in his official cha- 
racter, he is the author of it. ‘The book of God’s purposes, 
respecting the church and the world, had remained a pro- 
found secret, till unfolded by the event, had not he opened 
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it. He alone was found worthy to open the book, and to 
loose the seals thereof. Rev. v. 5,9. ‘This he did, as we 
have formerly seen, in the patriarchal age, by extraordinary 
appearances in his own person, and during the Mosaic dis- 
pensation, by the ministry of the prophets. ‘These prophets 
received their commission from him as the great Prophet of 
the church, and the Spirit, by whom they were inspired, 
acted in the specific character of his Spirit. ‘‘’They searched 
what, or what manner of time, the Spirit of Christ which 
was in them did signify, when it testified beforehand the 
sufferings of Christ, and the glory that should follow.” 1 Pet. 
i111. 

When he appeared in our world, and in our nature, he 
continued to unfold the secrets of God to men. Though the 
greater part of his instructions were doctrinal and practical, 
yet a number of them were prophetical. He foretold the 
treacherous conduct of Judas who betrayed him, the unfaith- 
ful conduct of Peter who denied him, and the cowardice of 
the other disciples, who, in the hour of darkness, forsook 
him and fled. He also foretold his own death, resurrection, 
and ascension to glory—the overthrow of the Jewish church 
and commonwealth—the out-pouring of the Spirit—the 
calling of the Gentiles—the progress and triumph of his 
kingdom in the world—and his second coming to raise the 
dead, and to judge the world in righteousness. But prophecy 
did not cease with his personal ministry. He continued to 
open the sealed book, and to unfold its contents by the min- 
istry of his apostles, particularly that of Paul and John, as 
appears from the Epistle to the Thessalonians, and from the 
Apocalypse. ‘he vision and prophecy are now shut up, so 
that we have no reason to expect any new revelation of the 
Spirit; but our Lord continues, by means of former predictions, 
accompanied by the illumination of his Spirit, to show his 
people things to come, so far as the knowledge of these things 
is necessary for strengthening their faith, animating their 
hope, and promoting their patience under the sufferings to 
which they. are subjected in their militant state. _ 

We shall only add further here, that the mystery which 
hangs over many of our Lord’s predictions, instead of being a 
defect is necessary to promote their good design. They are 
not intended to feed the fancy, or to cherish presumption ; 
but to promote the exercise of faith and patience. Accord- 
ingly, they are sufficiently clear to enable us to ascertain the 
nature of the events to which they refer, and to lay a solid 
foundation for the exercise of faith and hope with regard to 
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the certainty of their accomplishment ; but the time of their 
accomplishment, and many of the circumstances connected 
with it, are involved in obscurity, to leave room for the exer- 
cise of Christian patience and resignation. Daniel having 
got a sufficient discovery that the kingdom of Messiah, after 
many conflicts, would ultimately triumph in our world, must 
suppress presumptuous curiosity as to the period when these 
wonders should terminate. He must leave the scene of the 
prophetie vision, and in the exercise of faith and patience, 
await the event. ‘‘ But go thy way till the end be, for thou 
shalt rest, and stand in thy lot at the end of the days.”’ Dan. 
xii. 13. It was sufficient for the souls of the saints beneath 
the altar, who had been slain for the testimony of Jesus, to 
know that the day of vengeance should come; with regard 
to the exact period of its arrival they must exercise patience 
and resignation, knowing that the Father hath reserved the 
times and seasons in his own power. ‘* And when he had 
opened the fifth seal, I saw under the altar the souls of them 
that were slain for the word of God, and the testimony they 
held. And they cried with a loud voice, saying, How long, 
O Lord, holy and true, dost thou not judge and avenge our 
blood on them that dwell on the earth? And white robes 
were given unto every one of them, and it was said unto 
them that they should rest yet for a little season, until their 
fellow-servants and their brethren that should be killed as 
they were, should be fulfilled.” Rev. vi. 9, 10, 11. 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE VARIOUS WAYS IN WHICH OUR LORD’S INSTRUCTIONS AS 
‘A PROPHET HAVE BEEN, AND CONTINUE TO BE COMMUNI- 
CATED. } 


Iw general our Lord’s instructions were communicated to 
the prophets before his appearance in our world as a public 
teacher, and to the apostles and evangelists after his ascen- 
sion, by inspiration of the Spirit; and they were to be de- 
livered by them ministerially to the church diffusive. ‘The 
Holy Spirit, in inspiring the prophets, and afterwards the 
apostles, as we have seen already, acted in the appropriate _ 
character of the Spirit of Christ. 1 Pet. i. 10, 11. We shall 
submit to our readers the following remarks respecting the 
nature of inspiration. 
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The possibility of inspiration seems to be granted by all 
who profess to be Christians, though there is a great diversity 
of opinion with respect to its nature and degrees, as applied 
to the Scriptures. Some are of opinion that the inspiration 
of the Scriptures amounted to nothing more than a mere su- 
. perintendence over the minds of the sacred writers so as to 
prevent them from publishing gross errors. Others go a 
little farther, and maintain that, besides superintendence, the 
understandings of the several writers were enlarged—that 
their conceptions were elevated above the measure of ordinary 
men—and that with their minds thus elevated, they were 
left to their own judgment both as to matter and words. The 
advocates of plenary inspiration, again, maintain that the 
Holy Spirit suggested to the minds of the persons inspired 
not only the matter to be communicated, but also the words 
in which the communication was to be made. A fourth party 
are for taking in all these supposed kinds of inspiration now 
mentioned ; and they maintain that the sacred writers some- 
times wrote under mere superintendence, sometimes under 
superintendence accompanied with a high elevation of con- 
ception, and at other times under divine suggestion, or what 
is called plenary inspiration, according to the nature of the 
subject on which they wrote. 

We are humbly of-opinion, that inspiration, as employed 
in communicating the sacred oracles to men, ts only of one 
kind, and that this is the inspiration of suggestion, according 
to which not only the matter, but the words also were com- 
municated to the minds of the sacred writers. 1. The Scrip- 
tures themselves take notice of only one kind of inspiration, 
and represent it as extending to all the parts of Scripture, —to 
those which are historical and moral, as well as those which 
are prophetical and doctrinal. ‘* All Scripture is given by in- 
spiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, 
for correction, for instruction in righteousness ; that the man 
of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good 
works.”? 2 Tim. iii. 16,17. ‘The word prophecy is: evi- 
dently used by Peter, when speaking on this subject, in a 
large sense, as including at once the prophetical, doctrinal, 
historical, and moral writings of the prophets ; but he de- 
clares that ‘‘ the prophecy came not in old time by the will 
of men, but holy men of God spake as they were moved by 
the Holy Ghost. 2 Pet.i. 21. 

2. There must have been more than an enlargement of the 
understanding and an elevation of conception in inspiration, 
since a great many of the things were such as could not have 
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entered into the hearts of men or of angels, had they not been 
suggested to the mind by the divine Spirit. Of this descrip- 
tion were the events foretold by the sacred writers many 
years before they took place, and the whole of the doctrines 
that relate to the supernatural plan of man’s redemption; for, 
in the language of one who was himself inspired, ‘* Hye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of 
man, the things which God hath prepared for them that love 
him, But God hath revealed them unto us by his Spirt; 
for the Spirit searcheth all things, yea, the deep things of 
God.’ These doctrines are so deep and mysterious, that 
they were not fully understood by the inspired writers them- 
selves, even when revealed; they could not, therefore, be the 
result of any process of thought in their mids, and must 
consequently have been communicated to them by the inspi- 
ration of suggestion. 

3. For similar reasons we must insist for the suggestion 
not only of the ideas, but also of the words of Scripture. To 
us it is altogether inconceivable how the sacred writers, who, 
like other men, were accustomed to think in words, could 
have the ideas suggested to their own minds except in words; 
or how they could have written intelligibly about future 
events, with which they could have had no previous ac- 
quaintance, and on doctrinal subjects far above their compre- 
hension, had not the language as well as the matter been 
furnished to them by divine suggestion. ‘The apostle Paul 
seems to put the matter beyond a doubt. ‘* Which things 
also we speak, not in words which man’s wisdom teacheth, 
but which the Holy Ghost teacheth, comparing spiritual 
things with spiritual.”’ 1 Cor. ii.13. | 

4. if what has been called the inspiration of superintend- 
ence and elevation, could in any case be deemed to have been 
sufficient, it must have been in cases where the sacred writers 
may be supposed to have had.a prior acquaintance, from other 
sources, with the subjects on which they were called to write; 
such as subjects of morality and history. But even in these 
cases plenary inspiration seems to have been absolutely ne- 
cessary. With regard to moral subjects, it may be observ- 
ed, that although the remains of the law of nature fur-: 
nish man with certain moral sentiments, yet in his fallen 
state, his views_of right and wrong are so dark and con- 
fused, that there is not perhaps any case in which plenary 
inspiration was more necessary than this, in order that man 
might be furnished with a perfect rule cf duty. This seems 
to have been the judgment of God, which is always according 
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to truth. Accordingly, in giving the decalogue to the church, 
which contains a summary of the whole duty of man, he did 
not employ the ordinary means of communicating his will to 
men, but spake it with his own mouth, and wrote it with his 
own finger upon two tables of stone. With respect to his- 
tory, where the facts recorded may be supposed to have been 
known by the sacred writers from their own observation, or 
from other authentic sources, it may be observed, in general, 
that sacred history differs, in the main ends proposed by it, 
from profane history. One grand end proposed by sacred 
history is religious and moral instruction, with regard to God’s 
dispensations both of mercy and judgment, towards individu- 
als and nations, as these dispensations are connected not 
merely with men’s actions, but with the secret springs of 
their actions; and also to point out the tendencies which these 
actions have not merely to affect the political and temporal, 
but also the spiritual and eternal interests of men, as subjects 
of the moral government of God. Butif we consider the dif- 
ferent colouring which different historians of the same age 
have given to the same actions, (though they came under their 
observation respectively,) when left to their own judgment and 
inclination, it is impossible for us to conceive how the actions 
recorded in sacred history could have been selected, the princi- 
‘ples and motives from which they proceeded traced out, and 
their moral tendencies, as they affect not only the temporal des- 
tinies of nations, but the spiritual and eternal state of individu- 
als, delineated, as they have been, by the sacred historians, had 
they not written by divine suggestion or plenary inspiration. 

We may add farther, that the typical, prophetical, and even 
chronological writings of Moses and the prophets pointed uni- 
formly to the person, offices, sufferings, and future glory of 
Christ, as the magnet does to the pole. ‘Io him gave all 
the prophets witness.”? But this could not have been the 
case had they been left to their own judgment in the choice 
either of matter or words; for it was after they had received 
these communications, and not before, that. their judgment 
was employed in diligent search to find out their typical and 
prophetical references to this glorious person, and the period 
of his advent. ‘They searched diligently what or what 
manner of time the Spirit of Christ which was in them did 
signify, when it testified beforehand the sufferings of Christ, 
and the glory that should follow.”’ 1 Pet. i. 11. 

Neither does the variety of style found throughout the 
Scriptures form, in our apprehension, any valid objection to 
the doctrine of plenary inspiration. ‘Though the inspired 
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penmen were under infallible direction both in regard to the 
sentiments to be communicated by them, and the phraseolo- 
gy best adapted to express these sentiments; yet the Holy 
Spirit, for wise reasons, seems to have accommodated his 
suggestions, so far as relates to mere style, to the age in 
which they wrote, and their respective talents for composition. 
First, This seems to have been necessary to ascertain the 
authenticity of the several books of Scripture, or that they 
were written at the time specified in the books themselves, 
and by the persons to whom they are respectively ascribed. 
The sacred writers lived in different ages of the world, and 
in different countries; and had their writings not contained 
the idioms or modes of expression peculiar to the age or 
country in which they lived, their authenticity might have been 
disputed. Besides, God saw meet for wise ends to employ, 
as the penmen of Scripture, persons of different stations in 
life, and who, on that account, must have had a different 
education and different habits; and had not their style been 
diiferent, the books that bear their respective names would 
have wanted one internal mark of their authenticity. For 
example, had Isaiah, who had been brought up in the court 


of the kings of Judah, written in the same style as Amos, a 


herdman of - Tekoa, or had Amos writen in the same style 
with Isaiah, it might have occasioned suspicion with regard 
to the authenticity of the books ascribed to both. 

But farther, the variety of style found in the sacred Scrip- 
tures seems no less necessary for the ends of edification. 
Though the Scriptures were intended for the general and 
permanent use of the church, yet their several parts were in- 
tended for the more immediate instruction of those among 
whom the inspired writers lived at the time, and to whom 
they were first addressed ; but to secure this more immediate 
end, it was necessary that the style most familiar to the class ° 
of persons for whose use they were more immediately in- 
tended should be preserved. 

In fine, the Holy Spirit, in inspiring the sacred writers, 
had not for his object to please men’s taste for composition, 
but to inform their judgment, and to improve their hearts. 
Besides, the Scriptures were intended for the use of persons 
of the meanest capacity. Accordingly, though certain ex- 
pressions, or modes of expression, employed by some of the 
sacred writers may not possess the same beauty or elegance 
to be found in the writings of others of them; yet even the 
stvle of the former must have been viewed by the Spirit of 
God as the best on the whole to be employed at the time, 
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and in existing circumstances for general edification. ‘These 
are some of the reasons that. may be assigned for the variety 
of style which has been introduced into the inspired volume; 
and we apprehend they are not unworthy of the wisdom and 
goodness of the God of the Scriptures. 

It has been objected, that the claim whieh some_of the 
writers of sacred history make of peculiar fitness for narrating 
the facts contained in their histories, from their having been 
eye and ear witnesses of them, seems to militate against the 
doctrine of plenary inspiration; for had they been furnished 
with both matter and words, their previous knowledge of 
these things could have given them no advantage above others. 
This objection is founded particularly upon what is said by 
Luke in the beginning of his gospel, ch. i. 3, 4. In reply, 
it may be observed, that the facts respecting our Lord’s mi- 
racles, death, resurrection, and ascension to glory, on the 
authenticity of which the truth of Christianity depends, are 
attested to us by human as well as by divine testimony. 
This was necessary to confront the infidel, who will admit of 
nothing but mere human evidence ; and, at the same time, to 
lay a solid foundation for the faith of the true believer, which 
stands not in the wisdom of men, but in the power of God. 
The disciples of Jesus, therefore, who had an accurate know- 
ledge of these things from their own observation, had a pecu- 
liar fitness for being employed by the Spirit, as the spirit of 
inspiration, for furnishing the church with a divine and in- 
fallible record of these things; seeing they could combine his 
testimony, which was divine and supernatural, and of which 
they were only the organs, with their own testimony, founded 
on their personal AP and thus act up to the injune- 
tion of their Lord and Master. ‘+ When the Comforter is 
come, whom I will send unto you from the Father, even the 
Spirit of truth which proceedeth from the Father, Hr shall 
testify of me. And ve also shall bear witness, because ye © 
have been with me from the beginning.”’ John xv. 26, 27. 
The doctrine of plenary inspiration, therefore, does not sup- 
pose that the prior knowledge which inspired men had from 
other sources of these things about which they spoke and 
wrote under divine suggestion, was either suppressed, or ren- 
dered of no farther use to them as witnesses for the truth. 
All that is supposed is, that, speaking or writing as inspired 
teachers, they were not left to proceed upon their previous 
acquaintance with these things, but were furnished by divine 
suggestion, both as to matter and words, in giving an infalli- 
ble rule of faith to the church. 
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5. We may notice farther here, that the evangelists profes- 
sedly give our Lord’s discourses in his own words, and an ac- 
count of his miracles in all their minute circumstances, and 
that. too, a number of years after his ascension. But it is 
impossible to conceive, that, at any time, and more especially, 
at a period so remote from the time when these discourses 
were deiivered, and those miracles wrought, they could have 
done so merely from memory. Besides, John informs us, 
that there were also many other things which our Lord did, ~ 
which were not recorded either by himself or his fellow-evan- 
gelists. Now, can we suppose for a moment, that the evan- 
gelists were left to their own judgment to select the things 
which were written, especially when these were intended for 
the standing use of the church, in all future ages, as a rulé of 
faith. Indeed, every consideration forbids that we should 
admit, even with regard to historical facts, any other species 
of inspiration than that of divine suggestion. 

6. We observe farther, in support of plenary inspiration, 
that, unless it be admitted, the Bible has no valid claim to be 
calledthe wordof God. ‘The Scriptures frequently lay claim 
to a divine origin in support of their supreme authority as a 
rule of faith and manners; but if the sacred writers were 
only under what is called superintendence, we cannot see the 
justness of that claim. It would be a gross perversion of 
words, to call a man the author of a-book, who had no hand 
in its composition farther than merely guarding its real author 
from falling into gross error. ‘The designation the word o 
God, must suggest to every unprejudiced mind, that the 
Bible is from God, both in respect of sentiment and expres- 
sion. Nor does it render the matter any better to tell us, 
that though some parts of the Bible were written under the 
mere superintendence. of the Spirit, yet others were written 
by the inspiration of suggestion; for this throws a suspicion 
over the whole, since it is impossible for us to determine 
what parts were dictated by plenary inspiration, and what 
parts were not. The safe way is to hold by the doctrine of 
the Bible itself, that inspiration is one in kind; that it is not 
a partial but a full or plenary inspiration; and that this ap- 
plies to the whole of the sacred volume.  ‘‘ All Scripture is 
given by inspiration of God,” &c. 

It may be observed, that, besides inspiration strictly so 
called, the church was favoured with communications of God’s 
will by the more immediate appearances of the Son of God: 
sometimes in the likeness of human nature, which he was to 
assume in the fulness of time, and sometimes in the shechi- 
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nah. Communications from God were given also by means 
of dreams, as in the case of Samuel, when warned of the judg- 
ments coming on the house of Eli; andin the case of Joseph, 
when warned to take the young child Jesus and his mother, 
and to carry them into Egypt, to avoid the sword of Herod.- 
To dreams may be added visions. ‘These contained, along 
with the annunciation of certain events, a symbolical repre- 
seutation of them presented to the imagination of the prophets 
when asleep, or in an ecstacy when awake. . Though these 
modes of communicating God’s will to men were distinct 
from inspiration strictly so called, yet they were always ac- 
companied with it; for the impression on the minds of the 
prophets, that what they heard was the voice of God, and 
that what they saw was the symbol of a present Deity, was 
as really the effect of the inspiration of the Spirit, as were 
those revelations of God’s will which were communicated by 
simple suggestion. 

Let it be observed further, that one attribute of inspiration 
was, that the persons inspired could not conceal the words of 
the Holy One communicated to them; which plainly shows, 
that they were not left to their own judgment or inclination. 
This appears from the case of Balaam, who was, on one oc- 
casion, employed to announce God’s will to mankind. No- 
thing could be farther from his inclination than to bless 
Israel ; but when God put the word in his mouth, he found 
himself impelled to give it utterance. ‘* Balaam said unto 
Balak, spake I not unto the messengers which thou sentest 
unto me, saying, if Balak would give me his house full of 
silver and gold, I cannot go beyond the commandment of the 
Lord, to do either good or bad cf mine own mind ; but what 
the Lord saith, that will I speak??? Numb. xxiv. 12, 13. 
The same thing appears from the example of Jeremiah. 
Though a good man, he once rashly resolved, from the con- 
tempt and persecution he met with in prosecuting his minis- 
try, to speak no more in God’s name; but he tells us, that 
he was impelled to speak what was communicated to him by 
the Spirit; not, indeed, by mere physical force, but by the 
same supernatural influence which communicated to him the 
message itself to be delivered. ‘* O Lord, thou hast persuADED 
me, and I was PErsuaDeD; thou art stronger than I, and hast 
prevailed: I am in derision daily, every one mocketh me. 
For since I spake, I cried out, I cried violence and spoil; 
because the word of the Lord was made a reproach unto me, 
and a derision, daily. ‘Then I said, I will not make mention 
of him, nor speak any more in his name; but his word was 
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in mine heart as a burning fire shut up in my bones, and I was 
weary with forbearing, and I could not stay.”” Jer. xx. 7—9. 

The circumstance now mentioned is inseparably connected 
with the very design of inspiration. The gift of inspiration 
was conferred not for the private benefit of the prophets them- 
selves, but for the public edification of the church. Had it 
been left to the choice of the persons inspired to reveal or 
conceal the message delivered to them according to their own 
inclination, the very end of inspiration might have been de- 
feated. ‘The mandate of heaven was peremptory. ‘*'The 
prophet that hath a dream, let him tell a dream’; he that hath 
my word, let him speak my word faithfully. What is the 
chaff to the wheat? saith the Lord. Is not my word like a 
fire, saith the Lord? and like a hammer that breaketh the 
rock in pieces 2”’ 

As our Lord taught the church orally by the prophets and 
apostles, and other inspired persons while they lived, so he 
continues to teach her by thetr writings, now that they are 
dead. She is ** built upon the foundation of the apostles and 
prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner-stone.”’ 
‘s W hatsoever things were written aforetime, were written for 
our learning, that we, through patience and comfort of the 
Scriptures, might have hope.’’ We shall only add, that our 
Lord continues to instruct the church by the ordinance of 
preaching as dispensed by uninspired men; but then all their 
instructions must be brought to the standard of inspiration, 
and it is only in so far as their instructions accord with this 
standard that they are binding upon the conscience.- 

Our Lord exercised his prophetical office directly and ina 
visible form in our nature, when tabernacling with men upon 
earth. ‘Then God spoke to us by his Son from heaven. 
The natural sun is the source of light to our globe during the 
night. as well as during the day; but during the night the 
light is conveyed to our hemisphere from the sun, not directly, 
but by reflection from the moon and other planets. In like 
manner, Christ was always the fountain of spiritual light to 
the church; only, under the former dispensation, his light was 
not communicated to her directly, but by means of the pro- 
phets. When Christ, however, appeared in person as a pub- 
lic teacher, her day dawned, and that prophecy received its 
accomplishment: ‘* Unto you that fear my name shall the 
Sun of Righteousness arise with healing in his wings,-and ye 
shall go forth and grow up as calves of the stall.’’ Mal. iv. 2. 

As this forms a remarkable era in our Lord’s administra- 
tion, we shall, before finishing this chapter, call the attention 
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of our readers more particularly to the manner and properties: 
of his teaching while in our world. 

1. Christ’s instructions were delivered with authority pe- 
culiar to himself. His office as a prophet was indeed dele- 
gated to him by the Father; and, acting as a prophet by de- 
legated authority, he is to be considered as deriving his com- 
mission and instructions from the Father through the Spirit. 
Hence we find him saying, ‘‘1 have not spoken of myself, 
but the Father who sent me he gave me commandment what 
I should say and what I should speak.’’ But his delegated 
authority could not set aside his essential authority. He was 
still the Son over his own house, and this gave additional im- 
portance to all his instructions as a prophet. Every doctrine 
he taught was laid down as an absolute rule of faith, and every 
precept he enjoined was laid down as an absoluterule of duty, 
without an appeal being made to any higher authority. The 
former prophets prefaced their instructions with ‘Thus saith 
the Lord ;’’ but his instructions were never prefaced in this 
manner. ‘They were introduced with such expressions as 
these, ‘‘ I say unto you,” or ‘“ Verily, verily, I say unto you,” 
—expressions which indicate supreme authority. In this 
respect Christ stands alone—distinguished from all other 
teachers. Besides, the sublimity of his doctrines, and the 
purity and spirituality of his precepts, gave his instructions 
a peculiar importance. As the matter of his instructions ex- 
celled that of all other teachers, so, of all others, his manner 
was the most dignified and commanding. ‘‘ The people,” 
we are told ‘‘ were astonished at his doctrine; for he taught 
them as one having authority, and not as the Scribes.” 

2. His instructions were delivered with the utmost simpli- 
city and plainness. Though the subjects of which he treated 
were mysterious and profound, and though the views which 
he took of these subjects were not only just, but most com- 
prehensive, yet his language was simple, so as to be easily 
understood by persons of every capacity. His language in- 
deed was often figurative; but then all his figures were bor- 
rowed from objects with which those whom he addressed were 
familiarly acquainted. And in many instances his figures 
were drawn from the scenery immediately under the eye both 
of the speaker and of the hearers, which must have rendered 
them peculiarly striking and impressive. ‘The subjects allu- 
ded to in his parables were most happily chosen, the allusions 
were conducted with consummate skill, and the ideas intended 
to be conveyed were both definite and perspicuous. In his 
language and manner of teaching, there was nothing like af- 
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fectation. Every thing he spoke, evidently sprang from a mind 
furnished with all the treasures of wisdom, and from lips 
touched with sacred fire from God’s altar. ‘* Grace is poured 
into thy lips, therefore God hath blessed thee for ever.”’ 

3. In his instructions, we see majesty combined with hu- 
mility and meekness. ‘The majesty of divinity pervaded the 
whole of his work. Every thing he uttered indicated that 
the speaker, as well as his doctrine, was of heavenly origin. 
Besides, his miracles, and the manner in which he wrought 
them in confirmation of his doctrine, spread a lustre of di- 
vinity over the whole of his administration. ‘* He that com- 
eth from heaven is above all; he that is of the earth is 
earthly and speaketh of the earth; he that cometh from hea- 
ven is above all. And what he hath seen and heard, that he 
testifieth.”” John iii. 31, 32. But though his instructions 
were delivered with majesty, that majesty was accompanied 
with meekness ; and though he must have been conscious of 
his essential dignity as the Son of God, yet his discourses are 
free from every thing like pride, vanity, or self-glorification. 
While faithfulness required that on certain occasions he should 
not merely state, but vindicate his supreme Deity, yet even 
then we contemplate ‘‘meekness actompanied with truth.” 
He sought not his own glory, but the glory of his Father. 
On no occasion do we find him exhibiting himself as an ob- 
ject.of applause. In him the ancient predictions were fully 
verified. ‘* He shall not cry, nor lift up, nor cause his voice 
to be heard in the street.’’ Isaiah xlii. 2. 

4. His instructions were seasonable, and delivered with 
sympathy and feeling. ‘*A word spoken in season,” says 
Solomon, ‘“‘how good is it!’ And again, “ A word fitly 
spoken is like apples of gold in pictures of silver.’? ‘This 
property our Lord’s instructions possessed in the highest 
degree. ‘* The Lord God,”’ says he, ‘‘ hath given me the 
tongue of the learned, that I should know how to speak a 
word in season to him that is weary.’’ Every word he ut- 
tered, whether for reproof, instruction, or consolation, was 
admirably adapted to the circumstances of the persons whom 
he addressed. His words, particularly those addressed to his 
people in the season of their affliction, were pleasant words. 
He ever proved to them the ‘‘ son of consolation’’ in the season 
of their trial and distress. In these scenes of affliction, he en- 
tered deeply, in the exercise of sympathy and fellow-feeling, 
into their sorrows. He hada peculiar aptitude from expe- 
rience for entering into the feelings of his people under their 
temptation and afflictions; ‘‘ for in that he himself had suf- 
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fered, being tempted, he was able to succour them that were 
tempted.’ How seasonable was his appearance at Bethany on 
the death of Lazarus! and how suitable his discourses to the 
two sisters when plunged in grief, for the death of a beloved 
brother ! How appropriate his discourse to his disciples in the 
guest-chamber, when overwhelmed with sorrow at the news 
of his departure from them, and with how much feeling was 
it delivered! Truly, on these, as well as on other occasions, 
he fully supported his character as the comforter of mourn- 
ers. Isa. bxi,, b,-2. : 
5. His instructions were eminently characterised by inte- 
grity and faithfulness.. When our Lord came into the world, 
the Jews were in a most corrupt state, and their rulers had 
taken the lead in the national apostacy ; but he exposed with 
undaunted fortitude the fallacy of their tenets, and the futility 
of the arguments brought forward in their support, together 
with the hypocrisy of their high pretensions to religion, and 
the turpitude of their lives. None of the popular prejudices 
of his countrymen escaped his reprehension. Neither could 
the presence nor the threats of those in power deter him from 
his duty. When told that if he would not depart hence, 
Herod would kill him; his reply was, ‘* Go ye and tell that 
fox, Behold I cast out devils, and do cures to-day and to- 
morrow, and the third day I shall be perfected.’” ‘The same 
integrity characterised his conduct towards his friends. 
While he treated them with great tenderness, he did not suf- 
fer sin upon them, but detected, and pointedly reproved them 
for their unbelief, their prejudices, and their contentions. He 
did not seek their pleasure, but their profit. He did not court 
the applause of men, but the approbation of God. At all 
times, and in circumstances the most trying, he was faithful 
to him who appointed him, even as Moses was faithful in all 
- his house. 
' 6. He wasa most condescending and patient teacher. He 
condescended to instruct the meanest of the people. In this, 
as well as in other respects, he supported the character given 
of Messiah in ancient prophecy. Hence he adduces this, to 
the messengers of John, as a proof of his. Messiahship. 
‘The blind receive their sight, and the lame walk, the lea- 
pers are cleansed, and the deaf hear, and THE PooR HAVE the 
gospel preached unto them.”? He taught with the greatest 
assiduity, often spending the whole of the. day in teaching 
the people, and the greater part of the night in expounding to 
_ his disciples what he had delivered to the people during the 
day. He condescended to instruct the most ignorant, and 
5* 
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persons of the weakest capacity ; and in dealing with them 
he exercised the greatest patience. ‘Though his disciples 
were dull of hearing, and slow to understand, he did not give 
them up, but bore with their infirmities, and treated them as 
babes, leading them forward as they were able to bear. “I 
have yet many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear 
them now. Howbeit, when he, the Spirit of truth, is come, 
he will guide you into all truth.” John xvi. 12. 

7. His instructions breathed the most ardent zeal for his 
Father’s honour, and the most affectionate regard for his 
people’s salvation. He was actuated by ardent zeal for his 
Father’s honour. When he had spent a whole day without 
food in teaching the people, ‘his disciples prayed him, say- 
ing, Master, eat; but he said unto them, I have meat to eat 
that ye know not of.”’ ‘* My meat is to do the will of him 
who sent me, and to finish his work.’? When he cleansed 
the temple of money-changers, his disciples remembered that 
it was written of him, ‘* The zeal of thine house hath eaten 
me up.’ Again, he was actuated by a strong regard to his 
people’s salvation. He was a man of sorrows; and the only 
occasion on which he is said to have rejoiced, was when the 
disciples gave in the report of their success in preaching the 
gospel. ‘‘In that hour Jesus rejoiced in spirit, and said, I 
thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that thou 
hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, and hast re- 
vealed them unto babes; even so, Father, for so it seemed 
good in thy sight.”” On the other hand, the impenitence of 
the Jews deeply affected his feeling heart. Hence the tears 
he shed when he approached Jerusalem: ‘*‘ When he came . 
near, he beheld the city and wept over it, saying, if thou 
hadst known, even thou at least, in this thy day, the things 
that belong to thy peace! but now they are hid from thine 
eyes.” Luke xix. 41, 42. , 

8. His instructions came with irresistible power upon the 
minds of men. ‘This remark applies not only to their saving 
effects upon the minds of those who believed, but also to the 
mere rational convictions produced by them upon the minas 
of many who continued in unbelief. He detected the most 
secret p!ots of his enemies, and solved the most intricate ques- 
tions proposed to him in order to ensnare him. ‘Thus, when. 
the Pharisees put the question to him, ‘Is it lawful to give 
tribute to Cesar or not?’ his answer displayed such con- 
summate wisdom and prudence, as filled them with shame 
and confusion. ‘‘ Jesus perceived their wickedness, andsaid, 
why tempt ye me, ye hypocrites? show me the tribute-mo- 
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ney ; and they brought unto hima penny. And he said unto 
them, whose is this image and superscription? They say 
unto him, Cesar’s. Then saith he, render therefore unto 
Cesar the things which are Czsar’s, and unto God the things 
which are God’s. When they heard these words they mar- 
velled, and left him, and went their way.”’ Mat. xxi. 17—22. 

With respect to those who were saved, his words were 
‘¢with power”’ for their conviction. They found his word to 
be quick and powerful, and a discerner of the thoughts and 
intents of the heart. What a discovery did the woman of 
Samaria obtain of the evils of her heart, and the profligacy 
of her past life, from our Lord’s discourse to her at Jacob’s 
well! ‘*Come,”’ said she, ‘‘see a man that told me all things 
that ever I did; is not this the Christ?’ They were also 
with power for their saving wlumination and conversion. 
Though the want of apparent success as a preacher seems to 
have been a part of our Lord’s humiliation, yet no inconsi- 
derable number were, by his personal ministry, turned from 
darkness unto light, and from the power of Satan unto God ; 
and these could tell that the words which he spoke were 
‘‘ spirit and life,”’ 


- CHAPTER IV 


THE EXTENT OF OUR LORD’S COMMISSION WITH REGARD TO 
ITS OBJECTS; AND ITS VARIOUS RESULTS. 


In regard to the extent of his prophetical commission, with 
respect to its objects, it may be observed in general, that our 
Lord came to instruct fallen men, and not fallen angels. 
Though we are not warranted to assert that our Lord’s com- 
mission extended to all mankind, or that all mankind have in 
every age had even an obscure revelation of the plan of mer- 
cy; yet the objection that this plan is unworthy of God, from 
the revelation of it being confined within so narrow limits, has 
less weight than some have supposed. ‘Though this, as well 
as many other things connected with the providence of God, 
must be referred to divine sovereignty, yet it will be found, 
that the moral cause why comparatively few of our race 
have hitherto enjoyed the gospel, at least in its purity, is, 
their own hatred of the light, and their aversion to come 
under its influence. This will appear from the following 
remarks : 


et: 
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1. At two periods the whole of mankind were favoured 
with the revelation of the plan of salvation. ‘They were so 
in the family of Adam. ‘The plan of mercy was revealed to 
him, and to his wife, in the first promise; a threatening, 
indeed, to the serpent, but a promise to the woman and her 
seed. ‘The circumstances in which this promise was given 
contributed greatly to render the knowledge of it permanent 
in Adam’s family. ‘The happiness from which the first pair 
had fallen was fresh in their recollection; the misery to 


which they were doomed was also fully in their view. They © 


had the sentence of death within them; and they looked 
every moment for its execution, when God, in boundless 
mercy, intimated to them the way of recovery in the first 
promise. We have reason to suppose that such a wonderful 
interposition of divine mercy would never drop out of the 
remembrance of Adam and Eve; and that it would be their 
first care to tell it to their children, and to lay the most so- 
jemn injunction upon them to tell it to their children, and 
thus to transmit it from age to age to the latest posterity. 
The antediluvians possessed the greatest advantage for trans- 
mitting pure and entire the promise and the rites connected 
with it, by tradition, owing to the great age to which many 
of them lived; and perhaps this was one end God had in 
view in the prolongation of man’s life to so great an extent 
in that age of the world when they enjoyed no rule of faith 
committed to writing. It seems to be certain that the know- 
ledge of the promise was transmitted by tradition from Adam 
to Noah in the family of Seth; and, if it was lost in the fa- 
mily of -Cain, this was not owing to the want of the same 
objective revelation, but to their hatred of the light, and their 
wilful neglect of the means of preserving and transmitting it 
to their posterity. 

But the whole human race again enjoyed the light of su- 
pernatural revelation in the family of Noah. Before the flood 
he was ‘‘ a preacher of righteousness,’’ which supposes his 
acquaintance with the first promise; and God’s covenant 


with him after the flood not only reduplicated upon that pro- | 


mise, but served greatly to illustrate and confirm it. But it 
would be unworthy of the high character given to Noah by 


the Spirit of God, to suppose that he neglected to instruct his | 


children in the knowledge of the promise, both as given to 
the first pair, and as renewed to himself with additional rati- 
fications. ‘That the knowledge of the promise was preserved 
by tradition in Noah’s family, at least in the line of Shem, 
without any new revelation till the days of Abraham, seems 
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evident from the history of Job. By the time of Abraham, 
indeed, even the descendants of Shem were fast sinking into 
the darkness of heathenism. But how was the knowledge 
of the promise so soon lost even in Noah’s family, with the 
exception of Abraham and his descendants, who had it by a 
new special revelation? It was owing to the same cause as- 
signed for the loss of it in the antediluvian age. Men hated 
the light, and, hating it themselves, they neglected the means, 
even then in their power, of transmitting the knowledge of 
it to their children. 

2. When the knowledge of the plan of merey communi- 
cated to our first parents, and afterwards more fully to Noah, 
was nearly lost among their degenerate offspring, God called 
Abraham, gave him a new and enlarged exhibition of his co- 
venant of promise, and, under the charter of that promise, 
erected his church in his family, for preserving alive the 
knowledge of supernatural religion ‘ until the time of refor- 
mation.” It would be a great mistake, however, to suppose 
that the promise, and the special privileges connected with it, 
were intended exclusively, during that period, for the benefit 
of the Abrahamic family. Provision was made for the ad- 
mission of the Gentiles also to the same privileges, on condi- 
tion of their submission to circumcision and a ceremonial ri- 
tual—the same terms on which they were enjoyed by the 
descendants of Abraham. These indeed, were intended by 
God, as a wall of separation between the Jews and the Gen- 
tiles, to prevent the Jews from mingling with the heathen, 
and learning of them their ways; but they were by no means 
designed to exclude the Gentiles from embracing the true re- 
ligion. ‘That they proved the occasion of enmity between 
the Jews and the Gentiles, is admitted; but this enmity pro- 
ceeded, not from the institutions themselves, but from spiri- 
tual pride on the the part of the Jews, and from the natural 
aversion of the Gentiles to the laws and discipline of God’s 
house. No individual among the Gentiles, who submitted to 
these laws, was excluded from the privileges of the church. 
‘* And when a stranger shall sojourn with thee, and shall keep 
the passover, unto the Lord, let all his males be circumcised, 
and then let him come near and keep it, and he shall be as 
one that is born in the land, for no uncircumcised person 
shall eat thereof. One law shall be to him that is home-born, 
and to the stranger that sojourneth among you.” Exod. 
xii. 48, 49. 

But the Gentiles had not only access to the Church of Is- 
rael—great facilities were also afforded them of becoming ac- 
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-quainted with the character of God, and the manner in which 
he was to be worshipped. All his dispensations towards that 
people were of such a striking character as to excite inquiry 
among the surrounding nations. ‘The Jews were like a city 
set upon the top of a hill, that could not be hid. ‘There was 
not, perhaps, a nation on the face of the earth, at the time 
when Israel came out of Egypt, or even an individual in any 
of these nations, who did not hear of the signs and wonders 
wrought by God in Egypt, and at the Red Sea; and how 
God led his people through the wilderness, and fed them 
with manna from heaven, and brought them water out of the 
rock, and oil out of the flinty rock; and how he cast out the 

- heathen, and planted them in their place. And that so few 

from among the Gentiles were led by these means to inquire 
after the God of Israel, to abandon their false gods, and to join 
themselves to the church, can only be accounted for from the 
enmity and prejudices of mankind against God and his laws. 

In after-ages, the Gentiles had even more direct means of 
becoming acquainted with the God of Israel, and the true 
religion. ‘The greater part of the Gentile nations, which 
flourished under the Mosaic dispensation, but which, by their 
wickedness, drew down upon themselves the desolating judg- 
ments of heaven, were, before their final overthrow, favoured 
with the ministry of the prophets, as the last act of a merciful 

God for their reformation. Thus, before the destruction of 

the ancient Assyrian empire, Ninevah, the capital of that 
empire, was favoured with the ministry of Jonah. Babylon, 
before its ruin, had still more ample means of becoming ac- 
quainted with the true God, and the special privileges of his 
chosen people, from the residence of Daniel and other pious 

Jews in that city. Several events in their history were, from 
their striking nature, fitted to excite universal attention, not 
only in the city itself, but throughout the whole Ba abylonian 
empire—such as the steadfastness of the three children in 
refusing to worship the image which Nebuchadnezzar had 
set up, notwithstanding the punishment with which they were 
threatened—their miraculous deliverance—Nebuchadnez- 
zar’s degradation, on account of his pride, as had been fore- » 
told by Daniel—his restoration to his royal dignity—and 
the publicity given to these events by his decree on the occa- 
sion of his restoration in honour of the God of Israel. ‘The 
Persians and Greeks had still greater opportunities of beco- 
ming acquainted with the true religion from their intercourse 
with the Jews, especially after the publication of the Septua- 
gint version of the Old Testament scriptures. Since the com- 
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mencement of the Christian era, the Jews have been cast off 
as a nation, not, however, because God did not favour them 
with the gospel, (for it was preached to them first,) but on 
account of their unbelief. Many of the Gentile nations, where 
Christianity once flourished, are now sunk in the delusions 
of the false prophet, or again involved in the darkness of hea- 
thenism; and the greater part of those nations which still 
retain the Christian name, are sunk in antichristian error and 
superstition ; but, in all these instances, the cause of their 
rejection originated with themselves. ‘They received not 
the truth in the love thereof that they might be saved 5 and 
for this cause, God gave them up to strong delusion.” ‘These 
remarks serve to show the groundless nature of the objection 
to the plan of salvation exhibited in the gospel, on account of 
the revelation of it being hitherto of such limited extent. 


The true reason why so many nations have lost the know- 


ledge of it, and why others retain it only in name, is not so 
much the want of-access to the means of information, as their 
hatred of the light. ‘That God could have removed this 
moral barrier in the way of its progress is admitted, but he 
has a right to do with his own as he pleases, and it becomes 
us to recognise and adore his sovereignty, saying, ‘* Even so, 
Father, for so it seemed good in thy sight.” 

Having made these general remarks, we proceed to ob- 
serve more particularly, 

1. ‘That our Lord instructs all mankind externally, who 
are favoured with supernatural revelation. ‘The word read or 
preached is the grand means of instruction, so that wherever 
the word comes, or wherever the dispensation of the gospel 
is enjoyed, thither Christ comes to instruct men in those 
things that belong to their eternal peace. He is, in an espe- 
cial manner, the prophet of the church, as her salvation is the 
grand end proposed by his prophetical commission. But it 
would be a great’ mistake to affirm, that his instructions are 
to be confined to the church in her organized state. ‘The 
gospel is to be preached to all nations as the means of God’s 
appointment for gathering sinners into the church; they are 
therefore supposed to be not only the objects of his external 
teaching, but even the subjects of his saving instruction be- 
fore they enter her fellowship. Into whatever country the 
ambassadors of peace enter, and proclaim the good tidings of 
salvation, the kingdom of God is come into that country ; and 
into whatever city they enter, the kingdom of God is come 
into that city ; and into whatever house they enter, salvation 
is come into that house. It is very true, that there may be 
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many in that country or city, and some even in that house, 
who are never properly brought under the influence of the 
gospel; but if they have heard of it, and have ready access 
to it, they have themselves to blame, if they continue igno- 
rant of it; and they will be treated by the great prophet of 
the church as gospel despisers. ‘* And into whatsoever city 
or town ye shall enter, inquire who initis worthy ; and there 
abide till ye go thence. And when ye come into a house, 
salute it. And-if the house be worthy, let your peace come 
upon it; butif it be not worthy, let your peace return to you. 
And whosoever shall not receive you, nor hear your words, 
when ye depart out of that house or city, shake off the dust 
of your feet. Verily I say unto you, it shall be more tole- 
rable for the land of Sodom and Gomorrah in the day of 
judgment, than for that city.’? Matt. x. 11—15. It may be 
owing to culpable negligence on the part of ministers of reli- 
gion that so many in Christian countries remain totally igno- 
rant of the doctrines and laws of Christianity, and if 80, it 
must be spoken to their shame; but in most cases, it is owing 
_to the rooted aversion of the people to the light of the gospel. 

Were men as much alive to their spiritual and eternal inte- 
rests, as they are to their temporal interests, few, if any, in 
these countries where the gospel is preached, would perish 
for lack of knowledge. ‘This is the condemnation, that ‘ 
light-is come into the world, and men loved darkness rather 
than light, because their deeds were evil. For every one 
that doeth evil hateth the light, neither cometh to the light, 
lest his deeds should be reproved.”? John iii. 19, 20. 

2. Our Lord instructs some not only by his word, but also 
by his Spirit. 

The word of Christ, whether read or preached, possesses a 
special fitness as a means for leading mankind to the know- 
ledge of the truth; but owing to the natural blindness and 
ignorance of their hearts, they cannot discern or appreciate 
the excellence and suitableness of the objects presented to 
them in the word. ‘These are spiritual; ‘‘ but the natural 
man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God, for they 
are foolishness unto him, neither can he know them, because 
they are spiritually discerned.” ‘The understanding is not 
only incapable of discerning these things in their true light, 
but the will and affections being wholly engrossed with the 
honours, profits, and pleasures of the world, are strongly op- 
posed to them. ‘ ‘The carnal mind is enmity against God, 
and is not subject to the law of God, neither indeed can be.” 
These mighty obstacles to a saving acquaintance with the 
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truth as it is in Jesus, can only be removed by supernatural 
influence; and hence the necessity of the saving instruction 
of the Spiritof Christ. He leads the followers of Christ into 
all truth—he takes of the things of Christ and showeth them 
unto us. He is the Spirit of wisdom and revelation in the 
knowledge of Christ, and all that we know or can know sa- 
vingly of God and of divine things, must be traced to his 
illuminating influence: ‘¢ God who commanded the light to 
shine out of darkness, hath shined-in our hearts, to give the 
light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Je- 
sus Christ.””. The word of Christ when accompanied with 
the saving operations of his Spirit, is not only with light for 
dispelling the darkness, ignorance, and prejudices of the mind, 
but it is also with power for changing the heart; so that un- 
der our Lord’s instructions the whole soul undergoes a saving 
change; ‘“* Old things are passed away, and behold all things 
are become new.””. The subjects of Christ’s internal and 
saving teaching are ‘ the election of grace.”’ As in the days 
of his flesh he spoke to the multitude in parables, but ex- 
pounded all things to his disciples ; so, while his instructions 
in general, by means of the word, are addressed to all who 
hear it, his saving instructions are confined to his own 
chosen people; to them the word comes, not in word only, 
but with power, and in the Holy Ghost,-and in much assu- 
rance. 1 Thess. 1. 5. 

We shall only add, on this part of the subject, that though 
our Lord’s instructions by the word are effectual for salvation 
only when accompanied with the demonstration and power 
of his Spirit; yet the Spirit in all ordinary cases makes use 
of the word as a means of beginning and promoting a saving 
work in the souls of men. ‘These were connected in the di- 
vine purpose respecting man’s salvation. We were chosen 
to salvation, as the end, through sanctification of the Spirit 

and belief of the truth, as the means leading to that end. 
2 Thess. ii. 13. And we have reason to conclude, that they 
are invariably connected in the case of all those who are ca- 
pable of external instruction, in the carrying of the purpose 
of election into effect. The Spirit is only given under a dis- 
pensation of the gospel: ‘* This only would I learn of you, 
received ye the Spirit by the works of the law, or by the 
hearing of faith ?’’ Gal. iii. 2.. He quickens the soul dead 
in sin, but then he puts forth his quickening power by means 
of the word; ‘It is the Spirit that quickeneth; the flesh 
profiteth nothing ; the words that I speak unto you, they are 
spirit and they are life.”’ 
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We now proceed to speak of the various results of our 
Lord’s instructions—as they respect the spiritual state and 
character of the hearers of the Gospel—as they respect the 
glory of God—-and as they respect the honour of Christ. . 

But before entering upon their spiritual results, it may be 
observed in general, that our Lord’s instructions have had a2 
beneficial influence upon the character and happiness of so- 
_ ciety at large, independently of the consideration of their spi- 
ritual effects and consequences. ‘This deserves notice, though 
it does not enter so particularly into our plan in this treatise. 
We have every reason to suppose that men would have exist- 
ed in their social state, not only as families, but as kingdoms 
or commonwealths, even although they had not been favoured 
with supernatural revelation ; ; but it is evident they could 
not have existed in the same degree of intellectual and moral 
improvement. Supernatural revelation is a remedial system 
to society at large; it has contributed more by its direct or - 
indirect influence to the elevation of the human mind—to the 
civilization of barbarous nations—to the improvement of their 
government, laws, and institutions—to the general ameliora- 
tion of the state of society—and to the advancement of public 
morals, than all the discoveries of human science and the 
power of the civil arm combined, either in ancient or modern 
times. The infidels of the present day affect to treat the 
Bible with great contempt, and boast of their new diseoveries 
in moral science from nature’s light; but it will be found 
upon examination that any superiority which their pretended 
discoveries possess above those of the ancient moralists of 
Greece and Rome, arises not from the superior strength of 
their own genius, but from their having lived within the 
sphere of supernatural revelation, and having unavoidably 
fallen,.in no small degree, under its influence. While it 
cannot be controverted that the human race are found in the 
highest degree of intellectual and moral improvement in these 
countries where supernatural revelation is enjoyed, itis no less 
evident that men degenerate in proportion to the distance they 
are removed from its direct or indirect influence, til they 
are, in some cases, found in a condition little above that of 
the brute creation. , 

We now proceed to consider more particularly the spiri- 
tual results of our Lord’s instructions both in the case of those 
who are saved, and in the case of those who perish. 

1. With respect to those who are saved, our Lord’s in- 
stractions prove the wisdom of God, and the power of God, 
for their conversion, and for puilding them up in holiness till 
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they arrive at perfection. Whenhe commences his work of 
instraction, he finds this class in the same state of ignorance, 
enmity, and obstinacy with others—* having their under- 
standing darkened, being alienated from the life of God by 
the ignorance that is in them, because of the blindness of their 
hearts ;’’-—and having their whole attention’ engrossed with 
the honours, profits, and pleasures of the world, to the total 
neglect of those things that belong to their eternal. welfare. 
Or, if some of them are of a more serious cast of mind, he 
finds them filled with deep-rooted prejudices against the plan 
of salvation by grace, and building their hope for acceptance 
with God on the sandy foundation of their own righteousness. 
But the change produced by his saving instructions is of the 
most striking character.. ‘They are aroused from their state 
of gross indifference about the things of God, and their total 
insensibility to their own spiritual condition, and brought to 
exclaim with the gaoler, ‘* What shall I do to be saved?” 
They are not only driven from their carnal confidence of ob- 
taining happiness in the enjoyment of the perishing things of 
this world, but brought off from their dependence on their 
own works for salvation, and shut up to the faith of pardon 
and acceptance with God by grace, as it reigns through im- 
puted righteousness. All this is effected by means of the law, 
accompanied with the gracious calls and free offers of the gos- 
pel, brought home with power upon the mind by the Spirit 
of Christ. ‘+ His arrows are sharp in the heart of the king’s 
enemies, whereby the people. fail under him.”’ ‘** Through 
the law they become dead to the law, that they may live unto 
God.”’ A thorough change of heart and life is produced 
upon those who are brought under the saving influence of our 
Lord’s instructions. Once they were darkness, but now they 
are light in the Lord, and walk as children of the light and 
of the day; once they were enemies to God in their “hearts, 
and no less opposed to the grace of God than to the law of 
God, but now the enmity of their hearts is subdued, and 
sweetly constrained by the love of God towards them through 
Christ Jesus, they give him love for love. Once they were 
the slaves of Satan, and the devoted servants of sin; but now, 
being made free from sin, they have their fruit unto holiness 
and the end everlasting life. Once ‘they yielded their 
members as instruments of unrighteousness unto sin; now 
‘they yield themselves unto God, as those that are alive 
from the dead, and their members as instruments of right- 
eousness unto God.” Once their affections were wholly set 
upon carnal and sensual objects, and these were the objects 
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of their main pursuit; now, being risen with Christ, they 
seek those things that are above, where Christ sitteth at the 
right hand of God. Once they could not look forward to a 
future state without alarm, and to gain temporary ease they 
endeavoured to banish from their minds the thoughts of death 
and judgment, by engaging more earnestly in worldly spur- 
Suits, by fleeing into vain company, and perhaps by rushing 
into scenes of riot and dissipation ; but now, blessed with the 
hope of a happy immortality, they have their conversation in 
heaven, from whence also they look for the Saviour, even the 
Lord Jesus Christ; and under the influence of this hope they 
give all diligence, in the use of every appointed means, to be 
found of him in peace, and without spot, and blameless, at 
his coming. How wonderful the change! “Old things have 
passed away, and, behold, all things are become new.” But 
this change could not be effected by all the wisdom or power 
of the learned, the noble, or the mighty of the world. It was 
after all their efforts combined had proved of no avail for re- 
forming mankind, that this great work was effected by the 
gospel of Jesus. ‘* Where is the wise? where is the scribe ? 
where is the disputer of this world? hath not God made fool- 
ish the wisdom of this world? For after that in the wisdom 
of God, the world by wisdom knew not God, it pleased God 
by the foolishness of preaching to save them that believe.’’ 
1 Cor. i. 20, 21. These are some of the salutary effects of 
the gospel, not only as preached by our Lord in person, but 
as it continues to be dispensed by those who act under his 
commission. In giving them their commission, and assign- 
ing to them their work, he intended the conversion of his 
own chosen people, and their advancement in holiness till 
they arrived at perfection; and this design he will have ear- 
ried into full effect. ‘*He gave some, apostles; and some, 
prophets; and some, evangelists; and some, pastors and 
teachers, for the perfecting of the saints, for the work of the 
ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ: till we all 
come in the unity of faith, and of the knowledge of the Son 
of God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature 
of the fulness of Christ.”’ Eph. iv. 11—13. . 

2. With respect to those who perish, the contempt of our 
Lord’s instructions greatly aggravates their sin now, and in 
the end will bring upon them accumulated and inevitable de- 
struction. Christ, as.an instructor; finds all our fallen race, 
as we have seen already, in the same state of guilt and de- 
pravity ; but while his instructions, by being accompanied 
with the power of his Spirit, are the means of reclaiming 
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some from the error of their ways, they are the occasion of 
hardening others in a course of folly and wickedness. Every 
discovery which God is pleased to make of himself to his 
fallen creatures must-have either a moilifying or hardening 
influence upon their minds; and, in the case of those whose 
hearts are net renewed by divine grace, the discovery must 
always prove hardening. ‘They view God as an enemy, and 
the dread of him as an enemy and avenger produces slavish 
fear, and slavish fear genders hatred, and the more fully and 
clearly the object we hate is brought under our view, the more 
powerful the operation of aversion in the mind to that object. 
Paul felt this, with regard to God and the spirituality of his 
law, previous to his conversion. ‘The law of God, which 
condemns every sin, and which is a transcript of God’s own 
moral image, was, when brought home with power upon his 
conscience, the occasion of irritating instead of subduing his 
corruptions. ‘Sin,’ says he, ‘taking oceasion by the com- 
mandment, wrought in me all manner of concupiscence. For 
without the law sin was dead.”” Rom. vii. 8. But the carnal 
mind is net less opposed to the grace of God than to the law 
of God. ‘The freedom and sovereignty of God’s grace are 
peculiarly offensive to the natural pride of intellect and sup- 
posed moral worth, to be found in the breast of every child 
of fallen Adam; accordingly, under the power of the pride 
and legality of the heart, the sinner meets the invitations of 
merey through a crucified Saviour, in the gospel, with strong 
aversion. ‘* We preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews a 
stumbling block, and unto the Greeks foolishness. 1 Cor. i. 
23. Christ is set in a gospel dispensation for the fall and 
rising again of many in Israel ; and if the hearers of the gos- 
pel do not buiid upon him by faith for salvation, he will prove 
to them a rock of offence, on which they will stumble, fall, 
and be broken. . <‘ Unto you, therefore, who believe, he is 
precious, but unto them who be disobedient, the stone which 
the builders disallowed, the same is made the head of the 
corner. Anda stone of stumbling and a rock of offence, even 
to them who stumble at the word, whereunto also they were 
appointed.” 1 Pet. ii..7, 8. As the sinner wholly under the 
power of sin meets the offers of grace and mercy with strong 
opposition, and must continue to do so, unless the enmity of 
his mind be subdued, so by every new act of positive unbe- 
lief the heart becomes more hardened as it tends to cherish 
the pride of the heart, and to inerease its enmity to God, 
Hence the Spirit of God makes unbeltef and the hardening 
of the heart against ihe voice of God, terms of similar import. 
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purpose ; but if the gospel is rejected, no other means will or 
can prove effectual. Besides, God often, in righteous judg- 
ment, ceases to strive with the obstinate unbeliever by the 
common operations of his Spirit, and removes these outward 
restraints in providence which are laid upon the corruptions 
of other men, as a just punishment for his contempt of the 
gospel; and these restraints being removed, he makes greater 
advances than others in folly and wickedness. This accounts 
for the many instances of the notorious wickedness of persons 
who have enjoyed a religious education, and a pure dispen- 
sation of God’s word. ‘The infidel endeavours-to turn such 
examples to the reproach of the gospel; but they are not the 
effects of the gospel, but of the wilful, deliberate, and obsti- 
nate rejection of the gospel. ‘But my people would not 
hearken to my voice, and Israel would have none of me. So 
I gave them up to their own hearts’ lust, and they walked in 
their own counsels.”’ Psalm lxxxi. 11,12. We are carefully 
to remember that the aggravated sin of unbelief, and the hard-— 
ness of heart to which it leads, are not the effects of the gos- 
pel, but proceed from the pride, legality, and carnality of the 
unbeliever himself. As in the natural world, the warming 
influence of the sun, which extracts a sweet savour from the 
rose, draws also a most disagreeable odour from the dunghill; 
so, in the spiritual world, the dispensation of the same gos- 
pel, which is unto them that are saved the savour of life unto 
life, is unto them that perish, the savour of death unto death ; 
but, asin the one case, the ill savour extracted from the dung- 
hill does not proceed from the sun, but from its own putrid 
substance ; so, in the other, the hardness and impenitency 
which unbelievers contract under a dispensation of the gospel 
of Christ do not spring from the gospel itself, but from their 
own innate depravity. ‘The gospel, in itself considered, has 
a special fitness for reclaiming the sinner from the evil of his — 
ways; itcannot, therefore, be the cause of the dreadful lengths 
to which some go in hardness and impenitency, under a pure 
dispensation of ordinances. ‘The impelling cause is the des- 
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perate depravity of their own minds, which rises up in oppo- 
sition to the sovereign grace of God exhibited in the gospel, 
and in opposition to its moral tendency. _ ‘If [had not come 
and spoke unto them, they had not had sin, but now they 
have no cloak for their sin. He that hateth me, hateth my 
Father also. If I had not done among them the works that 
none other man did, they had not had sin; but now have 
they both seen and hated both me and my Father.’’ John 
XV. 22—24. . Boer 

As the sin of the despisers of the gospel is accompanied 
with special aggravations, so their punishment, if they con- 
tinue in unbelief, will be great in proportion. Hence the 
final doom of those who reject the gospel is described as the 
most awful in the penal code of heaven. ‘ ‘This is THE con- 
demnation, that light is come into the world, and men have 
chosen darkness rather than light, because their deeds are 
evil.”’ Johniii.19.' Weare told that those who have sinned 
without the written law will perish without law; but a still 
more terrible doom awaits those who have not only sinned 
against the revealed law of God, but have poured contempt 
upon the gospel of his Son. It will be more tolerable in the 
day of judgment for the heathen than for them. ‘ Then 
began he to upbraid the cities wherein most of his mighty 
works were done, because they repented not. Woe unto thee, 
Chorazin! woe unto thee, Bethsaida! for if the mighty works, 
which were done in you, had been done in Tyre and Sidon, 
they would have repented long ago in sackcloth and ashes. 
But I say unto you, it shall be more tolerable for Tyre and 
Sidon at the day of judgment than for you.”” Matt, xi. 20—22. 
Besides, the punishment of the despisers of the gospel will 
be in proportion to the fulness and clearness of that economy 
- of grace under which they have lived. Hence the punish- 
ment of unbelievers under the present, will exceed the punish- 
ment of unbelievers under the former dispensation. ‘'There- 
fore we ought to give the more earnest heed to the things that 
we have heard, lest at any time we should let them slip. 
For if the word spoken by angels was stedfast, and every 
transgression and disobedience received a just recompense of 
reward ; how shall we escape if we neglect so great salvation, 
which at first began to be spoken by the Lord, and was con- 
firmed unto us by them that heard him ?”’ &c. Heb. ii. 1, 2. 

We shall only add, that the destruction of those who reject 
the gospel must be inevitable. ‘The dispensation of the gos- 
pel is the last and the most powerful dispensation of means 
provided by God for the recovery of fallen men, and if this is 
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neglected their case must be indeed hopeless. For those who 
reject the sacrifice of Christ, there remaineth no more sacri- 
fice for sin; and for those who reject God’s calls in the gos- 
pel, accompanied with the strivings of the Spirit, to turn to 
him and live, there remain no more overtures of-grace and 
mercy. ‘For if we sin wilfully, after that we have received 
the knowledge of the truth, there remaineth no more sacrifice 
for sins, but a fearful looking for of judgment and fiery in- 
dignation, which shall devour the adversaries. He that des- 
pised Moses’ law, died without mercy under two or three 
witnesses. Of how much sorer punishment, suppose ye, 
shall he be. thought worthy, who hath trodden under foot the 
Son of God, and hath counted the blood of the covenant, 
wherewith he was sanctified, an unholy thing, and hath 
done despite wnto the Spirit of grace.”’ Heb. x. 26—29. 

We now proceed to consider the results of our Lord’s in- 
‘structions, as they respect the glory of God. In general, he 
receives a revenue of glory and honour from the administra- 
tion of his Son, as the great prophet of the church. ‘The 
work of redemption i in general is a work by which his glory 
is made great, as we may have occasion to show more. parti- 
cularly afterwards. At present we would confine the atten- 
tion of our readers to the development of the divine character 
and attributes, by the various results of our Lord’s prophetic 
administration, in them that are saved and in them that 
perish. d 

1. In ihe case of both, there is a rich display of divine for- 
bearance or long-suffering. ‘The forbearance of God is ex- 
ercised, first, in suspending the execution of the penal sen- 
tence of his law upon transgressors, in the present life, for a 
longer or shorter period. He bears long with individuals and 
bodies corporate, after aa have gone a great length in wick- 
edness. ‘Thus, the wickedness of the inhabitants of the old 
world was great, and it repented the Lord that he had made 
man upon the earth, and it grieved him at his heart; still di- 
vine forbearance was extended to them for the space of one 
hundred and twenty years; and though the Jews, in addition 
to their other sins, went all the length of crucifying the Lord 
of glory, yet God bore with them for the period of forty years 
before he executed upon them the fierceness of his anger. — 
Hence his forbearance is sometimes called patience, and, to 
denote the length of time his patience is extended to a wicked 
and rebellious people, it is called long- suffering : *¢ But. thou, 
Q Lord, art a God full of compassion, and gracious, long- 
suffering, and plenteous in mercy and truth.’ Ps. Ixxxvi. 15. 
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Though divine forbearance does not involve in it the idea of 
pardoning mercy, yet its exercise shows, that “ God hath no 
pleasure in the death of the wicked, but that the wicked turn 
from his way and live.’’?» Frail man, whose foundation is in 
the dust, often cannot refrain his anger for a night, yea, even 
one hour, but, impelled by passion, he seeks immediate reta- 
liation for the real or supposed injury he has received. But 
anger is not a passion in God; it is his aversion to moral 
evil, and his determinate purpose to punish it, in support of 
the honour of his law as a moral governor; and even in exe- 
cuting this purpose he displays the benignity of his nature, 
by deferring his anger. ) 
Secondly, divine forbearance, as exercised towards our 
fallen race, implies not only the suspension of punishment 
for a season, but also the furnishing of its objects with moral 
means, adapted, from their own nature, if not to lead them to 
that repentance which is unto life, at least, to restrain their 
wickedness, and leave them inexcusable; and itis.in propor- 
tion to the nature and extent of the means of moral and reli- 
gious reformation enjoyed, that God’s forbearance derives a 
rich revenue of praise and honour from the prophetical admi- 
nistration of his Son. ‘This is the richest.dispensation of 
means for reclaiming mankind that ever God did or will con- 
fer. ‘The heathen, before they were visited with the gospel, 
had such a share of means of moral reformation as rendered 
them inexcusable in their persevering in a course of wicked- 
ness; such as the dictates of natural law, some remains of 
which are still to be found upon the conscience, and the terri- 
ble judgments of God inflicted not only upon individuals, but 
on nations, notorious for their crimes. Nor did he continue 
to strive with them only by moral means addressed to their 
fears, but also by means, in their own nature, calculated to 
conciliate their esteem, and draw forth their gratitude: «* He 
hath made,”’ says Paul, ‘ of one blood, all nations of men to 
dwell upon the face of the earth, and hath determined the 
times before appointed, and the bounds of their habitation. 
That they should seek the Lord, if haply they might ree, 
after him, and rinp him, though he be not far from every 
one of us.”’ And again, ‘* God in times past suffered all na- 
_tions to walk in their own ways; NeverTuecess he left not 
himself without a witness, in that he did good, and gave us 
rain, and fruitful seasons, filling our hearts with food and 
gladness.”” But, by the introduction of the gospel, which 
bringeth salvation among a people, they are furnished with 
means not merely for checking their wickedness, but for 
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bringing them to that repentance which is unto life; not only 
for making them better members of civil svciety, but for 
forming them for the worship and service of the living God; 
not only for averting temporal judgments, but for escaping 
the wrath to come; not only for rendering them happy in the 
present life, but for forming them fora blessed immortality in 
the world to come: so that, while in God’s dealing with the 
heathen we contemplate forbearance, in his dealing with a 
people who enjoy the means of grace we contemplate it in all 
its riches and transcendant glory. 

These means the Jews enjoyed before the coming of Christ 
in substance; but we enjoy a more full and clear dispensa- 
tion of means, both of moral and religious reformation, under 
the new dispensation: ‘‘ God, who at sundry times, and in 
divers manners, spoke in time past unto the fathers by the 
prophets, hath in these last days spoken unto us by his Son.”’ 
Hence the preaching of the gospel by God’s Son from heaven 
is mentioned as the best and the richest dispensation of 
means provided by God for reclaiming mankind; and the 
richer the means of reformation, the more glorious the dis- 
play of God’s patience and long-suffering towards sinners who 
live under a dispensation of these means. ‘* Hear another 
parable,”’ says our Lord: ‘There was a certain householder 
who planted a vineyard, and hedged it round about, and 
digged a wine-press in it, and built a tower, and let it out to 


husbandmen, and went into a far country. And when the | 


time of the fruit drew near, he sent his servants to the hus- 
bandmen, that they might receive the fruits of it. And the 
husbandmen took his servants, and beat one, and killed ano- 


ther, and stoned another. Again, he sent other servants more 
than the first, and they did unto them likewise. But last of — 
all he sent unto them his son, saying, They will reverence — 


my son.”’? Matth. xxi. 833 —37. - 

-In so far as external means are concerned, we may well 
put the question, What could God do more to recover sinners, 
who enjoy a pure dispensation of the gospel, than he hath 


done? But these means are under the external dispensation 
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of ordinances enjoyed in common by them that are saved and 
by them that perish. In the case of the former, as well asin 
the case of the latter, there is often a very striking display of 


divine patience, or long-suffering, before they are brought to 


the saving knowledge of the truth. Of this Paul affords us 


amemorableinstance: ‘This is a faithful saying, and worthy — 
of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the world to— 


save sinners; of whom I am chief. Howbeit for this cause 
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I obtained mercy, that in me first Jesus Christ might show 
forth ALL LONG-SUFFERING, for a pattern to them who should 
hereafter believe on him to everlasting life.’’ 1 ‘Tim. 1. 15, 16. 
But the result of God’s forbearance with the one class is very 
different from its results as regards the other. In the case of | 
those who improve the season of divine forbearance, it termi- 
nates in a dispensation of pardoning mercy. In their case, 
God waiteth that he may be gracious. But, in the case of 
those who despise God’s goodness and long-suffering, it must 
terminate in their condign punishment: ‘* Or despisest thou 
the riches of his goodness, and forbearance, and long-suffer- 
ing; not knowing that the goodness of God leadeth thee to 
repentance? But after thy hardness and impenitent heart, 
treasurest up unto thyself wrath against the day of wrath, and 
revelation of the righteous judgment of God; who will render 
to every man according to his deeds.”” Rom. ii. 4—6. In 
both cases, however, a tribute of praise and honour redounds 
to the patience and long-suffering of God from the adminis- 
tration of his Son. 

2. In both cases there is also a rich display of divine sove- 
reignty. Thesovereignty of God is that right which he hath 
from his absolute supremacy to do whatever he pleaseth, in- 
dependently of any thing in his creatures. God, however, 
is aholy, wise, and just sovereign; and though he does ac- 
cording to his wid/ in the armies of heaven, and among the 
inhabitants of the earth, yet m all his volitions and actions, 
his sovereignty is regulated by aregard to the rectitude of his 
nature. God’s sovereignty entered deeply into his purpose 
from everlasting as it respected the final state of his rational 
creatures. This. purpose, as it regarded the apostate part of 
the intelligent creatures, viewed them all as fallen and on a 


level, as exposed to his wrath and curse ; but no other reason 


~ ean be assigned why God passed by the angels who kept not 


their first estate, and set his electing love upon fallen men, 
or why he elected some of our fallen race to everlasting life, 
and to the enjoyment of all the means leading to it, and left 
others to perish i in their sins—than this, ‘*So it seemed good 


in his sight.” 


a 


But we mean not to insist upon the sovereignty of God 
considered in the decree of election and preterition, or as it 
existed in the divine mind from everlasting; but as brought 


- into view by the execution of the decree, under our Lord’s 


administration as the prophet of the church, by means of 
the gospel. 

First, divine sovereignty is strikingly displayed in the dig. 
tribution of the means of grace. 
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We have already seen that at two periods God favoured all 
mankind with these means, but.that the knowledge of them 
was soon lost through their carelessness and aversion to the 
truth. At present our attention is to be turned to the sove- 
reignty of God as displayed in restoring these means to fami- 
lies and nations in which the knowledge of them had been ex- 
tinguished. And here let us begin with the call of Abraham. 
Prior to his call he dwelt in Ur of the Chaldeans among 
idolaters, and he was himself an idolater, so that no reaSon can 
be assigned, except the sovereign will of God, why he was 
fixed upon in preference to others, as the object of God’s pe- 
culiar and distinguishing favour; or why he was called by 
God’s grace, received the promises, and had the church of God 
erected in his family., ‘This display of divine sovereignty was 
frequently urged by God upon his posterity, to humble them 
under their special and peculiar privileges, which they inhe- 
rited by virtue of God’s covenant with him as their progenitor. 
‘©And Joshua said unto all the people, Thus saith the Lord 
God of Israel, your fathers dwelt on the other side of the flood 
in old time, even Terah, the father of Abraham, and the fa- 
ther of Nahor: and they served other Gods.”’ Joshua xxiv. 2. 
And again, ‘*‘Son of man, cause Jerusalem to know her 
abominations, and say, Thus saith the Lord God unto Jeru- 
salem, thy birth and thy nativity is of the land of Canaan ; 
thy father was an Amorite, and thy mother a Hittite.” Ezek. 
xvi. 2,3. The same sovereignty appeared in the national adop- 
tion of his posterity when they came out of Egypt, and their 
erection into an organized church. It was not because they 
were greater than any other people, for they were the smallest 
of all people; neither was it because they were better than 
others, for they were a stiff-necked and rebellious people. 
‘¢'Thou art a holy people unto the Lord thy God; the Lord 
thy God hath chosen thee to be a special people unto himself 
above all people that are on the face of the earth. ‘The Lord 
did not set his love upon you because ye were more In number 
than any people, for ye were the fewest of all people; but be- 
cause the Lord loved you, and because he would keep the oath 
which he had sworn unto your fathers, hath the Lord brought 
you out with a mighty hand, and redeemed you out of the 
house of bondmen, from the hand of Pharaoh, king of Egypt.”’ 
Deut. vii. 6—8. The calling of the Gentiles was no less de- 
scriptive of divine sovereignty. They were, in a religious 
point of view, in a helpless and hopeless condition ;—* aliens — 
from the commonwealth of Israel, and strangers to the covenant 
of promise, having no hope, and without God in the world ;’’— 
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they were sunk in gross ignorance, superstition, and wicked- 
ness. But in this helpless and hopeless condition, God set his 
love upon them, and brought them into covenant with himself. 
‘«¢ As he saith in Hosea, I will call them my people who were 
not my people, and her beloved who was not beloved. And it 
shall come to pass that in the place where it was said unto 
them, Ye are not my people, there shall they be called the 
children of the living God.’ Since God first extended the 
means of grace to the Gentiles, there has been a wonderful 
display of divine justice, on the one hand, in removing the 
candlestick of ordinances from this and the other nation in the 
Gentile world, on account of their unbelief and unfruitfulness ; 
and of divine sovereignty, on the other, in setting it up in 
countries once the most barbarous and uncivilized upon the 
face of the earth. In every case where God confers these 
means he proclaims this attribute of his adorable nature, ‘T 
will have mercy on whom I will have mercy, and I will have 
compassion on whom I will have compassion.”’ 

We shall only add here, that divine sovereignty appears in 
withdrawing the means of grace from, as well as in conferring 
them upona people ; but in this case it is always accompanied 
with a display of divine justice. ‘The moral cause of their 
removal is the unbelief of those who enjoyed them. God does 
not love putting away. It is not till an enchurched people ~ 
have deliberately and obstinately rejected the counsel of God 
against themselves, that God casts them off from being his 
people. The Jews were not rejected till they put the word 


far from them, and counted themselves unworthy of everlast- 


ing life; neither did God give up to the delusions of antichrist, 
or of the false prophet, those Gentile nations where Christi- 
anity once flourished, till they had discovered a strong aver- 
sion to the gospel in its purity, simplicity, and moral tenden- 
cy. ‘¢ And then shall that Wicked be revealed whom the Lord. 
shall consume with the spirit of his mouth, and shail destroy 
with the brightness of his coming: Even him whose coming 
is after the working of Satan, with all power, and signs, and 
lying wonders, and with all deceivableness of unrighteous- 
ness in them that perish ; Because they received not the love 
of the truth, that they might be saved. And for this cause God 
shall send them strong delusion that they should believe a 
lie ; that they all might be damned who believed not the truth, 


but had pleasure in unrighteousness.’ 2 Thess. ii. 8—12. 


But, as was noticed already, God, could, had it so pleased him, 

have counteracted, or even overcome, by the power of his 

grace, those moral causes which lead to the removal of the 
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means of grace from these nations and the awful judgments 
which followed; so that in their present forlorn condition we 
contemplate not only divine justice, but divine sovereignty. 
Secondly, divine sovereignty is strikingly displayed in the 
different results of these means with regard to individuals. 
In the same family, where the children of the same parents 
had the same religious instruction and example, we find Esau 
turning out a profane person, who, for one morsel of meat, 
sold his birthright, while his younger brother Jacob had power 
with God, and prevailed in his wrestling with the angel for 
the blessing. ‘This can only be accounted for in the way that 
the Spirit of God accounts for it, by referring it to divine so- 
vereignty in withholding special grace, and conferring it at 
pleasure. ‘‘ For the children being not yet born, neither hav- 
ing done any good or evil, that the purpose of God according 
to election might stand, not of works, but of him that call- 
eth, it was said unto her, The elder shall serve the younger. 
As it is written, Jacob have I loved, but Esau have I hated. 
What shall we say then? Is there unrightecusness with 
God? God forbid. For he saith to Moses, I will have 
mercy on whom I will have mercy; and I will have compas- 
sion on whom I will have compassion. So then it is not of 
him that willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of God that 
showeth mercy.’’ Rom. ix. 11—16. In the same religious 
assembly, and under the same dispensation of the gospel, 
some receive the gospel-report to the saving of their souls, 
and others reject it to their eternal ruin; while it proves to 
the former the savour of life unto life, it proves to the latter 
the savour of death unto death; and this can be accounted 
for only on the same principle. It is grace, sovereign and 
efficacious grace, that makes the distinction. In fine, to illus- 
trate the glory of divine sovereignty, and to show that the 
success of God’s word does not depend on any thing in the 
creature, the gospel has often proved effectual for the conver- 
sion of those who were either most profligate in their morals, 
or who had imbibed the most inveterate prejudices against 
the truth; while others of more sober habits, and of milder 
dispositions, have been left to perish in their unbelief. Of 
the first class, the woman who washed our Lord’s feet with 
her tears in the house of Simon, furnishes a striking example, 
concerning whom he said, ‘‘ [Jer sins, which are many, are 
forgiven her, for she loved much.’’ And of the last class, 
Saul of ‘Tarsus furnishes us an example no less striking. 
God’s thoughts are high above our thoughts, and his ways 
above our ways. Who would have thought that the judicious 
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counsellor, Gamaliel, who once so powerfully and successfully 
pled the cause of the disciples of Jesus, on the principles of 
common justice and expediency, before the Sanhedrim, would 
have, so far as we know, lived and died in unbelief; while 
Saul-of Tarsus, his pupil, who being mad against the Chris- 
tians, persecuted them even unto strange cities, was effectu- 
ally called by God’s grace, and became a zealous preacher 
of that faith which he once destroyed? 

We shall only add, that while divine sovereignty knows no 
reason without God himself, yet all its acts are in strict accor- 
dance with immutable justice. In conferring special grace 
upon them who are saved, his justice loses none of its honours, 
for all its claims upon them for satisfaction for sin were fully 
answered by their surety: ‘‘God is just and the justifier 
of him who believeth in Jesus ;”’ and in withholding special 
grace from them who perish, God does them no wrong. It 
would have been just in him to have withheld that grace from 
the whole of our fallen race; therefore, in conferring it on 
some, he does no injustice to others from whom it is with- 
held; yea this last class never sincerely wished it, else they 
would have sought it, and had they sought it in the way pre- 
scribed by God, they would have obtained it. The fact is, 
that those who perish under a dispensation of the means of 
grace, perish on account of their contempt of that grace, 
‘‘ they WILL NoT come to Christ that they may have life.”’ 

3. In the case of those who perish in their unbelief, God’s 
justice will be magnified, and the power of his judicial anger 
displayed in their condign punishment. Every transgression 
of God’s law, natural or revealed, exposes the sinner to God’s 
wrath and curse—‘ ‘The wages of sin is death.” «+ Cursed 
is every one who continueth not in all things written in the 
book of the law to do them.”? But as there are some sins, 
which in themselves, and by reason of several aggravations, 
are more heinous in the sight of God than others, so they 
must expose those guilty of them to a higher degree of pun- 
ishment; and our object at present is to. show that unbelief, 
when persevered in, under a rich dispensation of grace, is the 
most aggravated sin that can be committed; and that conse- 
- quently it must expose the unbeliever to the most severe pun- 
ishment. Itis asin committed against great light—not merely 
against the law of nature, but against the written law—not 
merely against the law of God, but against the gospel of Christ. 
- Itis a sin which strikes against God in a special and peculiar 
manner, Every sin is committed against God, as it is a con- 
tempt of his authority as a lawgiver; but unbelief is not only 
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a contempt of his authority as a lawgiver, but of the riches of 
his grace as a Saviour—it not only pours contempt upon the 
grace of God, but tramples under foot the Son of God—it 
not only tramples under foot the Son of God, but it also does 
despite to the Spirit of God. But it is not only one simple 
act; in many cases it is a long course of hostility against 
God under a rich dispensation of means adapted in their own 
nature to lead the unbeliever to repentance ; and this of itself 
greatly aggravates his sin, and must, if mercy prevent not, 
greatly increase his punishment. As money at interest loses 
nothing by the prolongation of the term of payment, since it 
accumulates in proportion to the period payment is delayed, 
sO, in proportion to the term of divine forbearance toward 
the unbeliever, must be the degree of his punishment in the 
end. Every year, every day, yea every hour that he is 
spared while continuing to pour contempt upon the rich over- 
tures of divine grace and mercy, ‘‘ he treasures up unto him- 
self wrath against the day of wrath and revelation of the 
righteous judgment of God.’’ His sin is a sin which fallen 
angels never. had the opportunity of committing, since the 
overtures of grace and mercy through a Mediator were never 
tendered to them, so that the punishment that awaits the 
finally impenitent under a dispensation of the gospel, and'es- 
pecially such of them as have long enjoyed the exercise of di- 
vine forbearance, is described as a punishment which will bring 
into view God’s wrath, and the power of that wrath, in a 
manner and degree in which they will not be displayed in 
the case of any of the apostate creatures of God: What 
if God, willing to show his wrath, and to make his power 
known, endured with much long-suffering the vessels of wrath 
fitted to destruction.”’ Rom. ix. 22. God will be just even 
in punishing those who have sinned without the written 
law: ‘*' The invisible things of God from the creation of the 
world are clearly seen, being understood by the things that 
are made, even his eternal power and Godhead, so that they 
are without excuse.’’ How much more inexeusable are 
those who have sinned under the written law, and persever- 
ed in a course of rebellion against God under the ministry 
of reconcijiation! But in proportion as their privileges now 
render them inexcusable, so will be the display of the glory 
of divine justice, when, in righteous judgment, he will render 
to every man according to his deeds. ‘‘'T'o them who, by pa- 
tient continuance in well-doing, seek for glory, and honour, 
and immortality, eternal life. But unto them that are contenti-. 
ous, and do not obey the truth, but obey unrighteousness, in= 
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dignation and wrath, tribulation and anguish to every soul of 
man that doeth evil, of the Jew first, and also of the Gentile.” 

In fine, these awful judgments which God executes upon 
wicked nations and commonwealths in the present life, fur- 
nish an ensample of that punishment which awaits the finally 
impenitent in the world to come; but these judgments, in 
their extent and intensity, have always fallen heaviest upon 
those nations which have gone on in sin under a dispensa- 
tion of the means of grace. ‘This remark was awfully veri- 
fied in the unexampled ruin of the Jewish church and com- 
monwealth; and in the terrible desolations inflicted, by means 
of the Turks and Saracens, upon those countries in Asia 
where the Christian church was first planted. What God 
said to his ancient people is -applicable to all those who are 
favoured with similar privileges, but who, like them, neglect 
the day of their merciful visitation: ‘* You only have I known 
of all the families of the earth; THEREFORE I will punish you 
for all your iniquities.”’ 

4. In the case of those’ who are saved under a gospel dis- 
pensation, we have the richest display of the love, grace, and 
mercy of God towards our fallen family. God’s special good- 
ness, considered as it existed in the divine purpose, is com- 
monly in Seripture called his Jove—as manifested in confer- 
ring spiritual blessings upon his creatures, viewed as unde- 
serving, it is denominated his grace or free favour—and as 
it terminates on them as ill-deserving and miserable, and is 
displayed in extricating them from their miseries, it is called 
his mercy; but, as if all these terms, so full of benignity, 
were not sufficient to express the special goodness of God 
with regard to our race, it is also called his kindness, which 
conducts us to the very heart of God, or intimates, that in 
doing us good, he doeth it with his whole heart, and with his 
whole soul. But all this unparalleled grace and kindness is 
brought into view under our Lord’s administration, and by 
means of his glorious gospel. In its supernatural doctrines 
we are told, that ‘* God so loved the world, that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life ;*’ and that, «God sent 
not his Son to condemn the world, but that the world through 
him might be saved.’’ In the same doctrines we are taught, 
that all the benefits which are conferred upon perishing sin- 
ners through his mediation, are of pure unsolicited grace. 
Are they pardoned ?—it is ‘¢ according to the ricHEs of his 
grace.’ Are they accepted ?—it is ‘*to the praise of the 
eLory of his grace.’’ Are they saved and called with a holy 
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calling ?—it is ‘+ not according to hide works, but according 
to his purpose and grace given us in Christ before the world 
began.” Nor is their gratuitous nature lessened from their 
coming {o us in the channel of a mediatorial righteousness ; 
for, great as the love of God appears in bestowing these be- 
nefits, it appears still more wonderful in the mission of his 
Son to suffer and die for sinners, in order to open up an ho- 
nourable channel for their conveyance. ‘Herein is love, 
not that we loved God, but that he loved us, and sent his Son 
to be the propitiation for oursins.’’ ‘The rich offers and calls 
of the gospel afford, if possible, a still more striking display 
of the boundless grace and. mercy of God than its doctrines. 
These are addressed to the most wicked and abandoned of 
our race, ‘* to the stout-hearted, and those who are far from 
righteousness ;’’ such as the offer of pardon to those whose 
sins are of the deepest hue—of the new heart to those whose 
hearts are hard as the adamant——of the true riches to those 
who are sunk in poverty and wretchedness—and of a free, - 
full, and everlasting salvation to those who are not only mi- 
serable now, but exposed to eternal perdition in the world to 
come. ‘*Thou knowest not that thou art poor, wretched, 
miserable, blind, and naked. I counsel thee to buy of me gold 
tried in the fire, that thou mayest be rich; and white: rai- 
ment, that thou mayest be clothed, and that the shame of thy 
nakedness may not appear ; and anoint thine eyes with eye- 
salve, that thou mayest see.”’ Rev. iii. 17, 18. 

But we are not to confine our attention to the grace of God 
as exhibited in the supernatural doctrines, free offers, and 
calls of the gospel; we must attend also to the power of that 
grace displayed in them who believe, in turning them from 
darkness unto light, and from the power of Satan unto God. 
It is power of no ordinary kind, and even no ordinary display 
of divine power, but such a display of it as corresponds with 
the exceeding greatness of that power manifested in raising 
Christ from the dead: ‘* But God, who is rich in mercy for 
his great love wherewith he loved us, even when we were 
dead in sins, hath quickened us together with Christ; by 
grace ye are saved. And hath raised us up together, and 
made us sit together in heavenly places in Christ Jesus; that 
in the ages to come he might show the exceeding riches of 
his grace, in his kindness towards us through Jesus Christ.”’ 
Eph.i1.4—7. ‘The trophies of God’s converting and saving | 
grace have often, prior to their conversion, been persons of 
most profligate character; or, if of more sober habits, per- — 
sons whose hearts seemed to be steeled with the most deep- 
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rooted prejudices against the truth as it is in Jesus. But the 
grace of God has proved all-powerful for ‘casting down ima- 
ginations, and every high thing that exalteth itself against 
the knowledge of God, and for bringing into captivity every 
thought to the obedience of Christ.’ ‘Know ye not that 
the unrighteous shall not inherit the kingdom of God? Be 
not deceived: neither fornicators, nor idolators, nor adulte- 
rers, nor effeminate, nor abusers of themselves with mankind, 
nor thieves, nor ecovetous, nor drunkards, nor revilers, nor 
extortioners, shall inherit the kingdom of God. And sucH 
were some of you, but ye are washed, but ye are sanctified, 
but ye are justified in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the 
Spirit of our God.” ‘+ J] am,” says Paul, ‘the least of the 
apostles, and am not worthy to be called an apostle, because 
I persecuted the church of God. But by the grace of God 
I am what I am, and his grace which was bestowed upon 
me was not in vain; but I labonred more abundantly tha 
they all.” ‘ 
The confirmation of the angels who kept their first estate’ 

was an act of grace; for though they were holy beings, yet 
they had no claim on God for that distinguishing favour. Nor 
was grace wanting in God’s dispensation towards the first 
man as the representative of his posterity; for, though life 
was to be enjoyed by himself and his posterity on condition 
of his obedience, yet his covenant obedience was made to turn 
upon the simple point of his abstaining from eating of the 
fruit of one tree of the garden. Besides, from the ample 
grant of all the other trees of the garden for his use, he was 
under no temptation from outward circumstances to violate 
the divine injunction under which he was laid. But these 
displays of grace are lost in the superior manifestation of the . 
riches of God’s grace, in his kindness towards us through 
Christ Jesus; even as the lesser lights that rule the night are 
eclipsed by the sun, that greater light which rules the day. 
In the case of holy angels, we discern grace acting to confirm 
holy creatures in a state of integrity, and in the case of Adam 
we find grace operating in the way of furnishing an innocent 
creature with powerful motives to persevere in a course of 
rectitude. But in the salvation of guilty man we contemplate 
grace reigning ; and here, too, we contemplate all the other 
attributes of God uniting, and the Son of God himself on a 
cross, bleeding and dying to promote the interest of its reign— 
‘‘ that as sin hath reigned unto death, so might grace REIGN 
through righteousness unto eternal life, by Jesus Christ our 

Lord.” In the ordinary course of providence, every day, yea, 
- 
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every hour of the day, furnishes us with examples of God’s 
common mercy in supplying our outward wants, and in de- 
livering us from those outward dangers to which we are ex- 
posed ; but the gospel of Christ, and it alone, brings into view 
God’s special mercy—mercy manifested not merely in our 
deliverance from those miseries which affect the body, but 
also from those spiritual miseries that deeply affect the soul 
—not merely in our deliverance from temporal, but in our de- 
liverance from eternal death. ‘I will praise thee, O Lord my 
God,”’ says the Psalmist, ‘with all my heart; and I will glo- 
rify thy name for evermore. For greatis thy mercy towards 
me; and thou hast delivered my soul from the lowest hell.’’ 

Such are the results of our Lord’s instructions, by means 
of the gospel, as they regard God’s honour. Whether those 
to whom the gospel is sent will hear, or whether they will 
forbear, the ends of God’s glory are effectually secured, by 
the administrations of his Son, and the ministrations of his 
servants, who act under him. ‘This renders their labours a 
sweet savour to God, however various and even opposite their 
results among the hearers of the gospel: ‘‘ For we are unto 
God a sweet savour of Christ, in them that are saved, and in 
them that perish. To the one we are the savour of death 
unto death; and to the other the savour of life unto life; and 
who is sufficient for these things ?’’ 2 Cor. ii. 15, 16. 

We are now to direct the attention of our readers to the re- 
sults of Christs instructions as they regard his own honour. 
Our Lord, in diffusing evangelical light among mankind by 
means of his word, read or preached, and in conferring or 
withholding that supernatural influence which alone can ren- 
der the word effectual, is ever regulated by his Father’s pur- 
pose, and his own undertaking. He erects the standard of 
the gospel in every country destined by God to enjoy the 
means of grace; and he renders the gospel effectual for the 
conversion and salvation of every individual comprehended in 
the purpose of election; and as he acts exactly according to 
his Father’s purpose, and his own undertaking, as the rule 
of his administration, so he must be honoured: 

1. With the divine approbation of his faithfulness in the 
discharge of his work.—He is faithful, as the apostle of our 
profession, as also Moses was faithful in all God’s house ; 
not as a servant merely, but ‘*as a Son over his own house; 
whose house are we, if we hold fast the confidence and the 
rejoicing of the hope firm unto the end.’? Wherever any of 
his own chosen people are situated, when the period of their 
conversion, fixed in God’s immutable purpose, arrives, he — 
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either brings them to the means of grace, or sends the means 
of grace to them. ‘Thus, though during his abode on earth 
he was ‘‘a minister of the circumcision,’’ and though on that 
account his labours were principally confined to the Jews, 
yet, on a certain occasion, we are told that ‘he must needs 
go through Samaria.’’ ‘There was a certain woman in that 
country who belonged to the election of grace, and the period 
fixed for her conversion had arrived, and we are told, that he 
was under a blessed necessity, for the reasons now mentioned, 
to carry the tidings of salvation to that country. For the 
same reasons, he speaks of himself as under the same neces- 
sity of applying the word with power, to all whom the Fa- 
ther hath given him for their conversion, to whatever nation 
they belong: ‘‘ And other sheep I have, which are not of this 
fold; them also I must bring, and they shall hear my voice; 
and there shall be one fold, and one shepherd.’ Moreover 
he adds, * All that the Father giveth me, shall come to me, 
and him that cometh to me I will in nowise cast out.” The 
success of our Lord’s instructions in every period perfectly 
coincides with the extent of his commission. He is there- 
fore equally faithful to the trust committed to him by his Fa- 
ther at all times—when Zion’s converts are few in number, 
like the grape-gleanings of the vintage, as well as when they 
are numerous as the drops of the dew from the womb of the 
morning; and at every period he must be honoured with his 
Father’s. approbation: ‘*Well done, good and faithful ser- 
vant.”” ‘This consideration proved his great support during 
his personal ministry. ‘Though great numbers flocked to 
him to hear him and to witness his miracles, yet very few 
received the truth in the love thereof, that they might be 
saved. Hence, calculating from his apparent want of suc- 
cess, he is introduced by the prophet complaining that he had 
laboured in vain. 'This was one source of his sorrow, and 
constituted no small part of his humiliation, while a man of 
sorrows, and acquainted with griefs; but even when most 
deserted as a teacher, he had this consolation, that he was 
approved by his Father. ‘Then I said, I have laboured in 
vain, and spent my strength for nought and in vain; yet surely 
my judgment is with the Lord, and my works with my God.” 
Besides, it was at the very time when the great prophet of 
the church was despised and rejected by men, that his Fa- 
ther, by an audible voice from heaven, recognised him as his 
well-beloved Son, and his faithful servant, in whom he was 
_well pleased. ‘* We have not,” says Peter, ‘followed cun- 
_ ningly-devised fables, when we made known unto you the 
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power and coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, but were eye- 
witnesses of his majesty. For he received from God the Fa- 
ther honour and glory, when there came such a voice to him 
from the excellent glory, ‘This is my beloved Son, in whom 
Iam well pleased. And this voice which came from heaven 
we heard, when we were with him in the holy mount.” 2 
Pet. i. 16, 17. His administration by means of the dispen- 
sation of the gospel, as we have seen, always affords a sweet 
savour to God, whether those.to whom the gospel is sent 
will hear, or whether they will forbear; since, in either case, 
a revenue of glory will redound from it to his great name. 

2. The results of our Lord’s instructions also serve to bring 
into view his official glory, or the efficiency and energy of 
all his offices. ‘The gospel does this doctrinally, as he is the 
great subject of it. ‘The whole gospel respects either di- 
rectly or indirectly his person, offices, grace, and fulness. 
But at present we are to consider them as brought into view 
by their effects, in the salvation of his redeemed people. 
There was a glory connected with the decease our Lord ac- 
complished at Jerusalem as a priest, which, in many respects, 
exceeds the glory connected with the calling of the universe 
into existence. As none but God could create the world, so 
none but God could redeem the church. ‘The purchase of 
the church was the most wonderful effect of the grace, the 
wisdom, and the power of God. Butat the time it happened 
its real glory was veiled. ‘To outward view it had no glory. 
Those who only contemplated it with the bodily eye, saw 
nothing but a man bleeding and dying on a cross, in external 
circumstances of the deepest humiliation and abasement: 
‘‘ His visage was so marred more than any man, and his form 
more than the sons of men.’’ In these circumstances our 
Lord deseribes himself as in public estimation sunk below the 
level of the lowest grade of mankind. ‘I am a worm, and 
no man; areproach of men, and despised of the people.” 
But the gospel of Jesus, not only in its doctrines, but also in 
its effects upon the hearts and consciences of men, and the 
moral character of society, unveils the glory of the cross of 
Christ, and presents it to our view, not only as the most effi- 
cacious means, but as the only efficacious means of securing 
God’s honour in man’s salvation; of stopping the career of 
human wickedness, and reviving the cause of truth and righ- 
teousness in our fallen world; and of dispelling the awful 
gloom that hung over futurity, and forming men for a blessed 
and happy immortality. ‘The sacrifice of Christ opened up 
the way for the communication of the regenerating and sanc- 
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tifying grace of God into the hearts of men; besides furnish- 
ing the most powerful motives to the study of holiness. 
Every conversion by means of the gospel from sin to holi- 
ness, and from the power of Satan to the service of the living 
God, must therefore shed a glorious lustre over the cross of 
Christ, as the most wonderful device of infinite wisdom for 
the reformation of a guilty world. ‘* Where is the wise? 
where is the scribe? where is the disputer of this world? 
hath not God made foolish the wisdom of this world? For 
after that, in the wisdom of God, the world by wisdom knew 
not God, it pleased God by the foolishness of preaching to 
save them that believe. For the Jews requirea sign, and the 
Greeks seek after wisdom ; but we preach CuRIsT CRUCIFIED, 
unto the Jews a stumbling-block, and unto the Greeks fool- 
ishness. But unto them that are called, both Jews and 
Greeks, Christ the power of God, and the wisdom of God.” 
1 Cor. i. 20—24. * 
But Christ’s instructions as a prophet, by their saving 
effects upon the minds of men, and their general influence 
upon the moral character of society, also bring into view his 
energies as a king. In the application of salvation, the exer- 
cise of our Lord’s prophetical office, and the exercise of his 
kingly office, are combined. ‘His word is with power.” 
And the power of Christ as a king is put forth in a variety 
of ways. Before the sinner can be rescued from the domi- 
nion of Satan, by whom he has been led captive at his will, 
Satan must be bound. Christ, the stronger man, binds Satan 
the strong man, and spoils him of his goods. But the power 
of Christ must not only be put forth upon Satan, but also upon 
the sinner himself. He is not only a captive, but a willing 
captive; and the pride, enmity, and carnality of his heart 
must be subdued, before he desert the camp of Satan, and 
come over to the standard of the Redeemer. And this is the 
effect of the power of Christ: ‘* Thy people shall be willing 
in the day of thy power,” &c. Ps. cx. 3. Wherever the 
word of Christ as a prophet proves successful, therefore, for 
the conversion of sinners, and the building up of saints in 
their most holy faith, his power as a king is gloriously brought 
into view. Hence the descriptions given of him asa prophet 
are uniformly combined with attributes that belong to him 
more especially as a king. Is he represented, in the pro- 
phetic vision, on a white horse, an emblem of the gospel of 
peace? he appears with his bow and his crown, emblems of 
his kingly office. ‘* And I saw, and behold a white horse: 
and he that sat on him had a bow; and a crown was given 
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Ps. xlv. 3, 4. In the first ages of Christianity there was a 
striking display of our Lord’s power as a king put forth by 
means of the gospel. Satan fell as lightning from heaven; 
his temples were deserted, his oracles silenced, and great 
multitudes, who had once been his devoted subjects, turned 
from idols to the service of the living God. During the dark 


ages, Satan’s interests gained ground, and his kingdom was | 
set up in a new form, and to appearance on a firmer basis ;_ 


but this apparent suspension of the Redeemer’s victories was 
only intended to render his final triumphs, by means of a gos- 
pel dispensation, more glorious. He who sits upon the white 
horse of a gospel dispensation, with his bow and with his 
crown, goes forth conquering and to conquer. Ultimately 
the victory will be decidedly in his favour. His gospel will 
prove effectual for dispelling the darkness of heathenism, the 
delusions of the false prophet, the errors and superstition of 
antichrist, and for overcoming the infidelity and obstinacy of 
his ancient people. Satan himself shall be bound a thousand 
years, and be permitted to go forth to deceive the nations no 
more, till the thousand years are expired ; and then the king- 
doms of this world will become the kingdoms of our Lord 
and of his Christ. | 

But our Lord’s energies as a king are not only brought 
into view by the success of the gospel, but also by the awful 
judgments inflicted, even in the present life, upon those of 
the human race who pour contempt upon it, and reject its gra- 
cious calls and invitations. The gospel cannot be rejected, 
or its ministers persecuted, withimpunity. He is armed with 
power as a king for vindicating the honour of his gospel, by 
‘ inflicting condign punishment upon gospel despisers. ‘The 
same Lord who sits at God’s right hand, and who, by the 
power of his grace, subdues his own chosen people to him- 
- self, executes deserved punishment upon his implacable foes. 
‘¢'The Lord at thy right hand shall strike through kings in 
the day of his wrath. He shall judge among the heathen, he 
shall fill the places with the dead bodies; he shall wound the 
heads over many countries.” Ps. cx. 5,6. Individuals may 
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escape exemplary vung ts in the present life, as there is 
a future judgment when they shall be rewarded according to 
their deeds; but nations, as such, have each, in their turn, 
been visited with God’s exterminating judgments in this world ; 
_and the contempt of the Gospel of Christ, and the persecution 
‘of his followers, have been found, in every age, to have filled 
up the cup of their iniquity, and to have brought wrath upon 
them to the uttermost. And when the great day of retribu- 
tion arrives, Christ will appear as a king to vindicate the ho- 
nour of his word as a prophet, by the everlasting destruction 
of every individual who has remained impenitent under a gos- 
pel dispensation. ‘* He will be revealed from heaven with 
his mighty angels, in flaming fire, taking vengeance on them 
that know not God, and that obey not the gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ: who shall be punished with everlasting de- 
struction from the presence of the Lord, and from the glory 
of his power.’ 2 Thes. i. 7—9. 

Such are some of the results of our Lord’s instructions— 
results of the deepest interest to all who hear the gospel— 
-and which furnish the richest display of the divine character. 
And by making the gospel the means of this glorious mani- 
festation, God is said ‘*to have mragnysed his worp above all 
his name.” 


CHAPTER V. 


JESUS CHRIST A TRUE PROPHET, AND THE GREAT PROPHET 
PROMISED TO THE FATHERS. 


Havine shown in the former part of this treatise that the 
whole of supernatural revelation is from Christ, as the great 
prophet of the church, some may suppose that we should, on 
this part of the subject, enter fully upon the deistical contro- 
versy. But this is unnecessary for two reasons: First, this 
subject has been so often and so ably discussed, that nothing 
new could be advanced ; and treatises on this controversy are 
in the hands of almost every person. Secondly, if it can be 
shown that Jesus of Nazareth, who preached the gospel in 
Judea and Galilee, and who sealed his testimony with his 
~ blood at Jerusalem, is a true prophet, it follows, of course, 
that the writings of the prophets who preceded, and of the 
apostles and evangelists who followed him, must be of Divine 
authenticity, since he gave his solemn sanction to both. We 
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proceed, therefore, directly to show that Jesus is a true pro- 
phet, and the great prophet promised to the fathers. — ‘ 
I. The purity of our Lord’s character affords a high pro- 
bability that he was, what he professed to be, a prophet sent 
from God. ‘That Jesus laid claim to a divine commission 
cannot be questioned by those who attach any credit at all to 
gospel history: ‘I proceeded forth and came from God; 
neither came I of myself, but he sent me;’ and again, «I 
know him, for J am from him, and he hath sent me,” are de- 
elarations with which every one who hath read the evange- 
lists is acquainted. This claim must either be true, or false ; 
and the first thing the serious inquirer after truth would na- 
turally ask, is, what character did this Jesus sustain? If he 


found, upon good evidence, that he had been a person of sus- | 
A 


picious moral character, he would naturally conclude that he 
must have been an impostor, for, it is not likely that a holy — 
God would employ a wicked man, in ordinary cases, to re- 
veal his will to mankind, much less, to lay the foundations of 
a religious economy which was to continue till the end of time. 
But if, on the other hand, he found him to have been a person 
of the most unblemished character, and exemplary for every 
virtue, all other things being equal, he would naturally judge 
favourably of his pretensions ; and for this good reason—that 
a holy person will not attempt to impose a falsehood on the 
world. His judgment would be greatly confirmed by finding 
‘that even his enemies had been forced, to bear witness to the 
integrity and purity of his conduct. Though he may not 
consider this as full proof, yet he will give it considerable 
weight as evidence; and it will greatly encourage him to go 
forward in his inquiry. . With regard to Jesus, this species 
of evidence was most complete and satisfactory. He was con- 
fessedly not only a good, but also an unblemished character, 
as appears from the testimony of his friends, and even of his 
enemies—perzons who had every inducement to criminate 
him for the vindication of their own conduct, had they found 
it practicable. ‘Thus, Judas who betrayed him was forced to 
declare him innocent, and Pilate who condemned him was 
constrained to pronounce him a just person. 

II. This argument is confirmed by the additional evidence 
arising from the superlative excellence of his doctrine. The 
serious inquirer into the truth of our Lord’s divine mission 
will naturally proceed from the examination of his character 
to the consideration of his doctrine, and, as he advances, will 
be more convinced than ever that he is no deceiver. 

The criterion by which the divine origin of our Lord’s 
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“dost oe be tried will differ in the case of different per- 
; and must depend upon their prior acquaintance with 


~ truth en error, sin and duty. Ifa Gentile, and without any 


rior acquaintance with supernatural revelation, he must bring 
it to the test of natural principles; and, if impartial, he will 
find that our Lord’s doctrine, though in many instances above 
these principles, i is, in no respect, inconsistent with them ; 
and that, in so far as it refers to these principles themselves, 
it sets them in their true light, and rescues them from all that 
darkness and obscurity into which they had fallen by vulgar 
superstition, and the dictates of vain philosophy. Having got 
this length, he will be encouraged to proceed farther. — If his 
mind be completely disentangled from prejudice, he will not 


_ take offence at the doctrine of Christ, because it is supernatu- 


Ney 


ral. He should be prepared to expect supernatural interpo- 


sition from the present:state of human nature. It must have 
undergone a wonderful change to the worse since it came 
from the hand of its Creator—a change deeply affecting God’s- 
honour, and man’s happiness; so thatnatural principles, how- 
ever sufficient to direct man in point of belief and practice, 
while in a state of innocence, must be wholly inadequate to 
recover him from his present condition of guilt and wretched- 
ness. This consideration made many of the more intelligent 
heathens conclude that some extraordinary interposition of the 
Deity was necessary for the moral reformation of mankind; 
and the gospel of Jesus fully answers such expectations. 
But the necessity of a supernatural. revelation of God’s will 
being admitted, the unprejudiced Gentile will admit, that it 
must contain many things above reason; for, in the first 
place, reason itself suggests that every thought of God must 
be a great depth; it is but reasonable, therefore, to suppose, 
that his purpose, as it respects man’s recovery, will exceed 
human comprehension. Secondly, such an extraordinary 
end as man’s recovery from his fallen state, in a consistency 
with God’s honour, must require an extraordinary means. 
Thirdly, it is no less obvious, that as man cannot comprehend 
the plan of mercy when revealed, so it-is impossible that it 
could have been the fruit of human invention. It is a plan 
which eye had not seen, ear had not heard, nor had it en- 
tered into the heart of man to conceive it, unless God had re-. 
vealed it to us by his Spirit. Finally, the intrinsic excel- 
lence of the plan of redemption itself must recommend it to 
the conscience of every rational being, whose mind is not 
blinded by prejudice. It is a plan worthy of God as a bene- 
volent, holy, and just being. While it affords the most won- 
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derful display of God’s love to our fallen race, it makes ample 
provision for the maintenance of the horiour of his law and 


moral administration; while the sinner is delivered from the 


penal consequences of his sin, the penal sentence of the law 
has taken full effect upon his surety; and the law, instead of 
being made void by the mercy of God being extended to the 
sinner, is, through the vicarious obedience and death of his 
surety, magnified and made honourable. Besides, the plan 
of mercy makes ample provision for the restoration of sinners 
to holiness, as well as to happiness. Jesus gave himself for 
us, that he might redeem us from all iniquity ; and while he 
re given us a more full and clear exhibition of God’s law, 
originally engraven upon man’s heart, by means of the su- 
pernatural revelation of it in the Scriptures, every doctrine of 


his gospel also furnishes a most powerful motive to the ob-- 
servance of it asa rule of righteousness. In this way, aGen- 


tile, if sincere in his inquiry after truth, though possessed of 
no other criterion to judge of the claims of the gospel as a re- 
velation from God, than the principles of natural religion, may 
arrive at a rational conviction of its divine origin; and that 
Jesus is no impostor. A system so benevolent, and at the 
same time so holy, which makes such ample provision for 
human happiness, and at the same time so effectually secures 
the honour of God’s law, cannot be of human invention. It 
must be of God, but if of God, Jesus, who has published it to 
‘men, must be sent by God—the point at present to be proved. 
III. 'The Jews, who enjoyed the scriptures of the Old Tes- 
tament, had an additional criterion by which to ascertain the 
justness of our Lord’s claims to a divine mission. It had 
been foretold in these sacred oracles, (the divine authenticity 
of which is admitted by the Jews ,) that God would raise them 
up a Saviour who should combine in his person the threefold 
office of prophet, priest, and king; so that, upon their own 
principles, if Jesus is found to possess the marks and charac- 
ters of that person delineated in their own scriptures, they are 
bound to acknowledge him not only as a prophet, but-as the 
great prophet promised to the fathers. Accordingly, our Lord 
himself, when asserting his Messiahship, invariably appeals 
to these sacred oracles, both for the conviction of his enemies, 
and the confirmation of the faith of his friends. Addressing 
the former, he says, “ Do not think that I will accuse you to 
the Father; there is one that accuseth you, even Moses, in 
whom ye trust. For, had ye believed Moses, ye would have 
believed me; for he wrote of me. But if ye believe not his 
writings, how shall ye believe my words ?”’ John v. 45—47. 
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And, conversing with the latter, when labouring under great 
doubts arising from his crucifixion, and their own prejudices: 
respecting the temporal nature of Messiah’s kingdom, he said, — 
‘¢Q fools, and slow of heart to believe all that the prophets 


_ havespoken. Ought not Christ to have suffered these things, 
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and to enter into his glory? And beginning at Moses and all 
the prophets, he expounded unto them, in all the scriptures, 
the things concerning himself.” Luke xxiv. 25—27. 

That Jesus is the Messiah promised to the fathers—that 
great prophet whom God was to raise up unto them like unto 
Moses, to whom they were to hearken, appears—First, from 
the time of his birth and his death. As had been foretold by 
Jacob, he was born when the sceptre was just about to depart 
from Judah. And agreeably to Daniel’s prediction, he ac- 


complished the great work of our redemption at the end of 


seventy weeks of years, after the decree issued by Cyrus to 
restore the Jews to their own land, and to rebuild Jerusalem. 
Secondly, from the tribe and family from which he descended 
according to the flesh, and from the place and manner of his 
birth. As-had been foretold, our Lord sprang from the tribe 
of Judah, and from the family of David; and he was born of 
a virgin, and in the town of Bethlehem where David dwelt. 
In proof of this, the reader has only to compare ancient pre- 
dictions with the facts recorded in the gospel-which relate to 
his birth. Thirdly, from the descent of the Spirit upon him 
at his baptism, to prepare him for his public ministry—from 
the nature of his doctrine—and from the class of persons to 
whom the gospel was preached, the following predictions had 
their exact accomplishment: ‘* And there shall come forth a 
rod out of the stem of Jesse, and a branch shall grow out of 
his roots. And the Spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him, 
the spirit of wisdom and understanding, the spirit of counsel 
and might, the spirit of knowledge and of the fear of the 
Lord,” &c. Isaiah xi.1, 2. ‘*The Spirit of the Lord God is 
upon me, because the Lord hath anointed me to preach good 
tidings unto the meek; he hath sent me to bind up the bro- 
ken-hearted, to proclaim liberty to the captives, and the open- 
ing of the prison to them that are bound; to proclaim the 
acceptable year of the Lord, and the day of vengeance of our 
God; to comfort all that mourn,’ &c. Chap. Ixi. 1—3. 
Accordingly, when our Lord began to preach at Nazareth, 
having read the last-mentioued passage, he said, * ‘This day 
is this scripture fulfilled in your ears.’ Luke iv. 16—22. 
And when John sent two of his disciples to him, saying, ** Art 
thou he who should come, or do we look for another ?’’ he 
8* me 
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referred him to his miracles, and especially to the gospel’s 
being preached by him to the meek, or poor ones of the earth . 
—the mark of ¥ essiahship particularly specified in that pas- 
sage: ‘¢ Go, and show John again those things which ye do 
hear and see; the blind receive their sight, and the lame walk ; 
and lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear; the dead are raised 
up, and the poor have the gospel preached unto them. And 
blessed is he whosoever shall not be offended in me.” Matt. 
xi.4,5. Fourthly, the manner of his preaching also accorded 
with ancient predictions concerning the Messiah. It was 
foretold that Messiah’s manner of preaching was to be free of 
ostentation on the one hand, and of every thing like meanness 
on the other; that while he was not to strive, nor cry, or 
cause his voice to be heard in the street, yet he was to feed 
in the strength of the Lord, and in the majesty of the name of 
the Lord his God. Isaiah xlii. 1, 2. Micah v. 4. This was 
completely verified in our Lord’s ministry.. Even his ene- 
mies were astonished at the meekness and authority combined 
in his manner of teaching. We are told that when he began 
to preach at Nazareth, ‘‘all bore him witness, and wondered 
at the gracious words that proceeded out of his mouth.” 
And on another occasion we are told, ‘ that the people were 
astonished at his doctrine, for he taught them as one having 
authority, and not as the scribes.”” Fifthly, even his appa- 
rent want of success, while acting as a public teacher on earth, 
instead of militating against. his claims to be that great pro- 
phet whoshould come into the world, tended greatly to estab- 
lish them. ‘The following predictions pointed out this, in 
language rather resembling that of history, than that of pro- 
phecy: ‘* Lord, who hath believed our report, and to whom 
hath the arm of the Lord been revealed?”’ And again, ‘‘'Fhen 
I said, I have laboured in vain, I have spent my strength for 
nought, and-in vain; yet surely my judgment is with the 
Lord, and my work ‘with my God.” Isaiah lili. 1. xlix. 4. 
In fine, it had been foretold that the Messiah should bring 
forth judgment unto the Gentiles, and that to him should the 
gathering of the people be; and these predictions were also 
verified in Jesus; for though his personal ministry was prin- 
cipally among the Jews, it was not exclusively confined te 
them. Besides, his whole work-on earth was preparatory to 
the setting up of his kingdom among the Gentiles ; and before 
he ascended to heaven, he gave a commission to his apostles 
to preach the gospel to ‘all nations.”” Matth. xxviii. 19. 
1V. Our Lord's divinity and divine mission were attested 
by God himself with an audible voice from heaven.. ‘The 
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mode as well as the matter of this attestation was altogether 
peculiar. We have already seen that all the gracious’ ap- 
pearances of God, by whatever symbol, to converse with 
men under the former dispensation, are neither to be consi- 
dered as the appearances of God in his absolute oharacter, 
nor of God in the person of the Father, nor in the person of 
the Spirit, but in the person of the Son, and in the character 
of Mediator; for this obvious reason, that God could not con- 
verse with sinful men but by the intervention of a Mediator. 
But, on the occasion referred to, there was no room for me- 
diatory interference. ‘The person addressed was God’s fel- 
low; and, besides, as man and mediator, he had always done 
what pleased God. He was therefore honoured by an imme- 
~ diate attestation from the Father, as the representative of God- 
head, of his Sonship and divine mission; and this attestation, 
in the manner, as well as the matter of it, raised him above 
the most highly favoured servants of God. Such was the 
attestation given of him by the Father at his baptism: ‘+ Jesus 
being baptized, and praying, the heaven was opened, and the 
Holy Ghost descended in a bodily shape, like a dove, upon 
him, and a voice came from heaven, which said, ‘Thou art my 
beloved Son, in thee I am well pleased.’’ Luke iii. 21, 22. 
At his transfiguration we are told, that ‘*a voice came out of 
the cloud, saying, This is my beloved Son; hear him.” Chap. 
ix. 35. In both cases the Father bare witness, not only to 
his Sonship, but also to his prophetical commission. . ‘This 
appears particularly from what was added to the divine re- 
cognition of his Sonship on the mount, ‘ hear him’’——receive 
him as a divine teacher, as that prophet who was to come 
into the world. It is probable that the voice at his baptism 
was heard by numbers who attended John’s ministry; at any 
rate, John himself both saw the Spirit descending upon him, 
and heard the voice; and he founded his testimony to his 
Messiahship upon what lie saw and heard. John i. 32--84, 
Peter, James, and John, three witnesses of unquestionable 
veracity, heard the voice out of the cloud at his transfiguration. 
Accordingly, Peter brings it forward as a proof of the authen- 
ticity of his testimony, and that of his fellow-apostles con- 
cerning Jesus: ‘* We have not followed cunningly-devised 
fables, when we made known unto you the power and coming 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, but were eye-witnesses of his ma- _ 
jesty: For he received from God the Father honour and glory, © 
when there came such a voice to him from the excellent glo- 
ry, This is my beloved son, in whom I am well pleased. 
And this voice which came from heaven we heard, when we 
were with him in the holy mount.’ 2 Pet. i. 16--18. 
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But his mission was also attested by the descent of the 
Spirit upon him at his baptism. He was sent by the Father, 
and the gift of the Spirit in that visible form was the Father’s 
seal to his mission. Hence, our Lord appeals to it in proof 
of his authority to dispense the bread of life to mankind: 
‘¢ Labour not for the meat that perisheth, but for that-meat 
which endureth to everlasting life, which the Son of man 
shall give unto you; for him hath God the Father sealed.” 
John vi. 27. 

V. Our Lord’s mission was attested by miracles. Sup- 
posing God were about to grant a supernatural revelation of 
his will to mankind, it is reasonable to expect that certain 
individuals would be employed by God as special messengers 
to communicate that revelation to others. ‘These individuals 
may be supposed to have the highest assurance that the com- 
munications which they receive, in whatever way, are the 
dictates of the Spirit of God. But, how strong soever their 
own convictions, arising from inspiration, others cannot have 
the same feeling. It might, therefore, be expected, that God, 
in the case supposed, would furnish these instruments with 
certain external badges of their divine commission. ‘This he 
has done in every case in which persons have been employed 
by him to communicate his will to mankind. The divine 
legation of Moses, and the other prophets under the former 
dispensation, was attested by miracles ; and, when our Lord 
himself appeared as a public teacher, his own mission, and, 
afterwards, the mission of his apostles, were attested by mi- 
racles: ‘* The great salvation which at the first began to be 
spoken by the Lord, was confirmed unto us by them that 
heard him; God also bearing them witness, both with signs 
and wonders, and with divers miracles, and gifts of the Holy 
Ghost, according to his own will.”’ Heb. ii. 3, 4. 

A miracle is an effect produced above or beside the ordi- 
nary course of nature, or the operation of those second causes 
by which God has been pleased, in the ordinary course of 
providence, to govern the physical world; and it always 
supposes an extraordinary interposition of divine power. 
That God may alter the ordinary plan of his physical go- 
vernment, in one or more instances, will, we apprehend, be 
admitted by all. He who gave laws to the universe at first, 
must be able to alter or modify these laws at pleasure; but sucha 
change would be unworthy of his wisdom, except for the ac- 
complishing of some great and importantend. Accordingly, 
mankind have in all ages connected such an end with mira- 
cles. And we cannot conceive of an end more important 
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than the confirmation of the mission of those sent by God to 

communicate his willto men. It must be carefully observed 

here, that to render a.miracle an attestation of a divine com- 

mission, it must be wrought by the instrumentality of the 

person who lays claim to that commission, and for the speci- 

fied purpose of proving the justness of his claim. ‘This is 

necessary to show the connexion of the miracle with its ob- 

ject. Such a miracle, if well attested, affords an incontesta- 

ble proof that the person, by whom it is wrought, is sent by 

God; for we cannot conceive that God would put forth his | 
power, in changing the course of nature, to countenance an- 
impostor, or to sanction a falsehood. 

Such were the miracles wrought by Jesus Christ; for 
though, as we shall presently see, they had another object 
beside the confirmation of his divine mission, yet this was 
one object, and this object was completely gained by them: 
‘*He was a man approved of God, by miracles which God 
did by him in the midst of the people.’? By every miracle 
which he wrought, God as really attested his divine mission, 
as he did by the voice from heaven at his baptism and trans- 
figuration; yea, the attestation by miracles was, in some re- 
spects, more convincing. A voice from heaven was but mo- 
mentary, and liable to a great number of interpretations, but 
our Lord’s miracles were so striking in their nature, and so 
permanent in their effects, that their reality could not, with 
any degree of plausibility, be disputed. ‘They were very 
different from the signs and lying wonders of heathen priests, 
and the votaries of antichristian superstition. ‘These pretend- 
ed miracles were done in secret, and never submitted to the 
examination of the generality of mankind; the miracles of 
Christ, however, and those wrought by his apostles in his 
name, were done publicly, and, from their permanent effects, 
lay open to the calm and deliberate investigation of all classes 
of the community where they were wrought. ‘The former 
were pretended to be wrought in.support of established and 
popular systems, so that it was only necessary to announce 
them in order to their obtaining credit with the multitude ; 
but the latter were wrought in support of a system which was 
opposed to the prejudices both of Jews and Gentiles, and 
whieh could be admitted only from an irresistible conviction 
arising from the most full and accurate investigation. Our 
Lord’s miracles were open to investigation; and the strict- 
er the scrutiny, the stronger was the conviction, produced 
in the mind, of the divine mission of their author. Nor was 
this conviction confined to our Lord’s friends, it extended to 
many who came to hear him with the most hostile intentions. 
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‘¢Rabbi,” said a Jewish ruler, “‘we know that thou art a 
teacher come from God, for no man ean do these miracles 
except God be with him.”’ No inference can be more just 
than that of the multitude mentioned in John’s Gospel: ‘And 
many of the people believed on him and said, when Christ 
cometh, will he do more miraeles than this man hath done?” 
Nothing can be more natural and more conclusive than the 
reasoning of the man who had been born blind, whose eyes 
our Lord opened. ‘“ Herein is a marvellous thing, that ye know 


not from whence he is, and yet he hath opened mine eyes. 
Now we know that God heareth not sinners; but if any man” 
be a worshipper of God, and doeth his will, him he heareth. 


Since the world began was it not heard that any man opened 
the eyes of one that was born blind. | If this man were not of 
God, he could do nothing.”” John ix. 30—34. Our Lord in- 
vited investigation. He did not wish any to receive him asa 
teacher sent from God without evidence. Hence, as formerly 
mentioned, instead of replying by a simple affirmation to the 
messengers whom John sent to ask him, ‘¢ Art thou he who 
should come ?”’ he referred them to his doctrine and miracles. 
To his enemies he gave a similar reply. When they said, 
‘* If thou be the Christ, tell us plainly,’’ Jesus answered, “I 
told you, and ye believed not: the works that I do in my 
Father’s name, they bear witness of me.”’ John x. 24, 25. 
We shall only add, on this part of our subject, that the . 
manner in which our Lord wrought miracles evinced, not only 
his divine mission, but also the divinity of his person. The 
former prophets, when they wrought miracles, invoked the 
name of God as the author of that power by which the effect 
was to be produced; but Jesus wrought miracles with all the 
majesty and authority of a divine person. The manner in 
which he wrought them was analogous to that in which God 
at first called all things into existence; ‘‘ He spoke and it was 
done, he commanded and it stood fast.’ In his miracles, as 
well as in other parts of his administration, the authority of 
the servant was combined with the dignity of the ‘‘ Son over 
his own house.”” In Jesus, who by a word calmed the tem- 
pest, we recognise the Lord.of the universe. In Jesus, who 
said to Lazarus, after he had been dead four days, ‘* Come 
forth, and he came forth,”’ we recognise the Lord of the dead 
and of the living. And in Jesus, who cured the most invete- 
rate diseases of the body, and restored the most distracted 
minds to the exercise of reason, we contemplate the former of 
our bodies, and the God of our spirits. Hence, we find him 
appealing to his miracles, not only as proofs of his divine mis- 
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sion, but of his true and proper divinity. ‘If I do not the 
works of my Father, believe me not. Butif I do, though ye 
believe not me, believe the works; that ye may know and be- 
lieve, that the Father is in me, and I in him.”’ John x. 37, 38. 

VI. Our Lord’s mission was also attested by the exact ac- 
complishment of his predictions. We have already seen that 
one part of our Lord’s work as a prophet was to foretel future 
events ; and have also called the attention of our readers toa 
number of his predictions. Now, if it be found that these 
predictions have had their exact accomplishment, it will ap- 
pear that he is a true prophet; for, as God alone knows the 
end from the beginning, so none can foretel what is to happen 
at a future period, especially if the event depend on the opera- 
tions of free agents, except those who speak under the direc- 
tion of the Spirit of God. This is the criterion laid down in 
Scripture, by which the claims of those professing to be pro- 
phets are to be tried; ‘‘ The prophet who prophesieth of peace, ~ 
when the word of the prophet shall come to pass, then shall 
the prophet be known, that the Lord hath truly sent him.” 
Jer. xxviii. 9. A number of our Lord’s predictions had their 
accomplishment soon after they were delivered, but they are 
not the less decisive proofs, on that account, of his being a 
- true prophet, since the events themselves depended upon a 
train of contingencies which no human foresight could pene- 
trate. Such were the predictions—that Judas should betray 
him—that Peter should deny him, and that with an oath— 
that the Roman governor, at the instigation of the Jewish 
rulers, should put him to death—that he should die by cruci- 
fixion—and that he should be buried and should rise again on 
the third day. All these predictions were fulfilled in their minu- 
test circumstances, as appears from sacred history; although, 
at the time these events were foretold, they seemed very im- 
probable. Who could have conjectured that Judas would have 
acted such a base part as to betray his Master? or that Peter, 
the most unlikely of all the apostles, would have acted such 
an unfaithful part as to deny him? Wicked as the Jews 
were, who would have thought that they would outrage all 
laws, human and divine, by procuring the death of one who 
was not only an innocent person, but who, in every point of 
view, had proved himself the benefactor of their country? It 
was very unlikely that the Roman governor, who, on all other 
occasions, treated the Jews with the utmost contempt, would, 
at their instigation, put a confessedly innocent person to death. 
And it was equally improbable to human view, that he should 
be put to death by crucifixion, and that, after bleeding and 
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dying on a cross, and continuing three days and three nights 
in the heart of the earth, he should rise from the dead. Itis 
impossible, indeed, to conceive of events more contingent, and 
at the time of their prediction, more unlikely to happen; ne- 
vertheless, they had all an exact accomplishment. His pre- 
dictions respecting his exaltation to glory in our nature, the 
out-pouring of the Spirit upon his disciples, and the success 
of the gospel in the conversion of Jews and Gentiles, referred 
to events still more improbable at the time when they were 
foretold. Who could have imagined that the cause of Jesus, 


~ who, when on earth, was despised and rejected of men, would 


so flourish and triumph after his death, and that, too, under 
the management of a few illiterate fishermen, not only with- 
out the countenance of the wise and the powerful of this 
world, but in spite of all their exertions to suppress it? And 
yet not one of these predictions failed of its accomplishment. 
Several of our Lord’s predictions had a reference to more dis- 
tant periods, and, of course, their accomplishment does not 
come within the compass of sacred history. But this circum- 

. stance rather strengthens than weakens.the present argument ; 
since it removes every ground of suspicion that the sacred 
writers, who gave us the history of the predictions, and those, 
who gave us an account of their accomplishment, acted in 
concert. Such were our Lord’s predictions respecting the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, and the overthrow of the Jewish 
church and commonwealth, recorded at length in the Gospel 
by Matthew. These events were foretold by our Lord forty 
years before they took place; while the time when they 
should take place, the signs that should precede them, and the 
extent of the calamity itself, all so minutely described by him, 
were beyond the reach of human foresight. ‘Their exact ac- 
complishment appears from the narrative of Josephus, and 
other historians of the Jewish wars: although nothing could 
be more foreign from their intention, in composing their his- 
tories, than the vindication of the divine mission of Jesus 
Christ. Some of our Lord’s predictions remain to be fulfilled, 
but those which are already fulfilled prove that he is a true 
prophet, and afford ample encouragement to expect that not 
one of them shall fail—that all that he has spoken shall have 
its accomplishment. 

VIL. His divine mission also appears from his death, taken 
in connexion with his resurrection. Nothing tends more to 
show the deep-rooted prejudices of the Jews than their taking 
offence at the cross of Christ; for the whole promises, pre- 
dictions, and types, under the Old Testament, respecting the 
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Messiah, pointed him out as one who should suffer and die 
for the sins of the people. In the first promise he was de- 
scribed, not only as a conqueror, but as a sufferer. The 
whole sacrificial rites under the law pointed to his death asa 
sacrifice for sin: and the prophets, with one voice, testified 
beforehand his sufferings as well as his future glory. Had 
he not suffered and died, therefore, he would have wanted one 
of the principal evidences of his Messiahship. His death be- 
longed principally to his priesthood, for he died as a sacrifice 
for sin. While this is to be maintained in opposition to the 
Socinians, it must also be admitted, that by his death, he 
confirmed his doctrine as a prophet. He was arraigned, first, 
before the high priest, and afterwards, before Pontius Pilate; 
and before both he witnessed a good confession.. The pros- 
pect of death, in its most terrible form too, could not make 
him depart, in one instance, from the truth. Though his tes- 
timony turned more particularly upon his kingly office, and 
the free, spiritual, and independent nature of his kingdom, 
yet he sealed his entire doctrine with his blood; and this, 
taken in connexion with the integrity of his character, and 
the intrinsic excellence of his doctrine itself, forms a decisive 
proof that he was a teacher sent from God. ‘The first Chris- 
tians who sealed their testimony with their blood, were called 
martyrs or witnesses, (Rev. ii. 13,) because that was the high- 
est attestation which they could give to the truth. But Christ 
is the faithful Witness, and the first-begotten of the dead, 
and the Prince of the kings of the earth. Rev. i. 4, 5. 
The divinity of his mission receives additional evidence 
from his resurrection. The Jews foolishly imagined that our 
Lord’s death would bring his doctrine into disrepute and con- 
tempt. Accordingly, they began to speak of him more freely 
than ever asanimpostor. ‘The chief priests and Pharisees 
came together unto Pilate, saying, Sir, we remember that 
that deceiver said, while he was yet alive, After three days I 
will rise again. Command therefore that the sepulchre be 
made sure until the third day, lest his disciples come by night, 
and steal him away, and say unto the people, He is risen 
from the dead ; so the last error shall be worse than the first.”’ 
But all their precautions were of no avail. He rose a glori- 
ous conqueror over death and the grave, and, by his resurrec- 
tion, evinced at once his divine mission, and the divinity of 
his person. Rom. 1. 3,4. None who admit the truth of his 
resurrection ever called in question his divine mission, for 
God would never have raised him from the dead, had he been 
an impostor. Besides, as we have seen already, his resur- 
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rection proves that he is a true prophet, as it was in accom- 
plishment of his own prediction. Hence, the doctrine of the 
resurrection is uniformly spoken of in Scripture as a cardinal 


doctrine, not only on account of its own intrinsic importance, - 


but also because in respect of evidence, it serves to illustrate 
the truth of the whole Christian system. 

His resurrection was well attested. He was seen, after he 
rose, of Cephas, then of the twelve: afterwards of above five 
hundred brethren at once, and, last of ail, of Paul as of one 

_born out of due time. 1 Cor. xv. 5—8. These had all the 
qualifications necessary to render them credible witnesses. 
They were men of simple manners, and the most unlikely 
persons in the age in which they lived, to have invented or 
propagated the story of our Lord’s resurrection, had it not 
rested on facts of which they had the most certain knowledge. 
However much attached to Jesus, they were far from being 
predisposed to believe that he was risen from the dead; for 
they considered the first report of it by the women as an idle 
tale, and it was not till they got irresistible evidence of it, 
from their own observation, that they gave it full credit. They 
had no inducement. to propagate the doctrine had it been false, 
since they did it at the expense of their worldly ease and re- 
putation, and even at the risk of their lives. ‘Though many 
in number, and so far separated from one another, a short 
time after the event happened, that they had no opportunity 
of acting in concert, yet they all spoke the same things.. In 
the first instance they preached the doctrine of our Lord’s 
resurrection in the very place where it happened, and at a 
time when it could have been openly contradicted, had it been 
possible to have proved it aforgery. Besides, they published 
it among a people who had every motive, for their own jus- 
tification, if it had been practicable, to prove the doctrine false 
and its propagators impostors; but the only attempt of this 
kind made by them was so self-contradictory as to evince its 
own falsehood. In fine, a great part of these witnesses sealed 
their testimony with their blood. | 

VII{.. Our Lord’s divine mission also appears from the 
power with which his gospel was accompanied, for the con- 
version, and the religious and moral reformation of mankind. 
No means have ever proved effectual for reclaiming men from 
sin, independently of supernatural influence. ‘The heathen 
philosophers delivered many good precepts relating to moral 
conduct, and these, in many instances, were enforced by civil 
sanctions; yet the united efforts of the philosopher and the civil 
legislature were found insufficient to restrain human wicked- 
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ness. The Jews enjoyed not only the promise, but also a 
complete system of moral law; and yet, in many instances 
they exceeded, if possible, the Gentiles in wickedness. ‘This 
shows that even supernatural revelation itself is insufficient to 
reclaim the soul lying in sin, unless accompanied with divine 
power upon the heart. ‘This doctrine was frequently taught 
by Jesus Christ: ‘‘ No man ean come unto me, except the 
Father, who sent me, draw him;”’ ‘ Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, except a man be born of water and of the Spirit, he 
eannot see the kingdom of God.’’ But wehave no ground to 
expect that God will accompany the labours. of an impostor 
with his blessing, or render a false system of doctrine effec- 
tual for either purifying the hearts, or reforming the lives of 
men. If the gospel of Jesus, therefore, has been found effec- 
tual in every age for these purposes, we must conclude that 
he is a Teacher sent from God. That this is, and has been 
in every age, its practical tendency, cannot be disputed. 

The proof of our Lord’s divine mission, and of the divinity 
of his doctrine, now under consideration, belongs partly to the 
internal, and partly to the external evidences of Christianity. 

First, It affords the strongest internal evidence of the truth 
of the Christian religion to the person who is the subject of 
this divine influence. As the man possessed of the organ of 
vision needs no other evidence that the sun has arisen above 
the horizon, than the sun’s own light, so the man who is the 
subject of saving illumination, by means of the gospel, accom- 
panied with the demonstration of the Spirit, needs no other 
proof of the divine origin of the gospel, than the gospel itself, 
The discovery, which, by means of it, he obtains of himself 
—the divine character in the face of Jesus—and of the reality 
and glory of the things of the spiritual world, dispels every 


doubt from his mind: ‘*Come,”’’ said the woman of Samaria, 


‘¢see a man who told me all things that ever I did; is not 
this the Christ?’ And as it comes home upon the minds of 
those who are saved, with light, so also with power, for 
casting down imaginations and every high thing that exalteth 
itself against the knowledge of God: ‘ We preach Christ 
crucified, to the Jews a stumbling-block, and to the Greeks 
foslishness ; but unto them that are called, Christ the wisdom 
of God, and the power of God.” Moreover, it introduces 
peace into the conscience that passes~all understanding— 
peace which none can confer save the Lord of the conscience. 
The man who has experience of these things has the witness 
in himself that the gospel is no cunningly-devised fable. His 
faith stands, not in the wisdom of man, but in the power of 
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God. He may not be acquainted with the art of reasoning, — 
nor able to repel all the cavils of the infidel, by what may be 
reckoned rational- argument; but none-of these eavils can 
shake his faith. ‘The conviction, arising from the light and 
power of the word upon the mind, though consistent with 
reason, is not a mere rational conviction, such as may be pro- 
duced by miracles, or a voice from heaven; it is spiritual 
and experimental, and insinuates itself into the mind and 
heart so as to become the subject of the believer’s conscious- 
ness to such a degree, that the truth believed appears to him 
as certain as his own existence. In this view the evidence. 
terminates with the believer himself, and cannot be eommu- 
nicated to another, unless by the same Spirit from whom he 
received it. 

Secondly, This internal evidence of the truth of the gospel 
will be followed by the fruits of righteousness in the life of 
the believer. In this way it comes to furnish additional ex- 
ternal evidence of the divine origin of the gospel, and the di-— 
vine mission of its author. Others eannot enter into the be- 
liever’s feelings and experiences ; but the fruits of righteous- 
ness in his life lie open to the view of the infidel, as well as 
to the view of believers, and have often been the means of 
- removing prejudices against the truth. Hence our Lord’s in- 
junction, ‘‘ Let your light so shine before men, that they may 
see your good works, and glorify your father who is in hea- 
ven,”’ Whatever advantage the enemies of Christianity may 
take of the untender conduct of some of its professors, to 
throw reproach upon the Christian system, and to blaspheme 
the name of its divine author, yet facts incontrovertibly prove 
that the religion of Jesus is the religion, and the only religion, 
that has been effeetual for regenerating the hearts and reform- 
ing the lives of men. It can suffer nothing from an appeal 
to its moral tendency. Whenever fervent piety, sobriety, 
and self-government, impartial justice, and disinterested be- 
nevolence are found in our fallen world to adorn the human 
character, it is under the benign influence of the gospel of 
Christ. ‘The immorality of some professed Christians cannot 
invalidate this argument; for Christian revelation itself as- 
sures us that persons of this description should arise in the 
church; and also assigns as the reason of it, «‘ that they re- 
eeive not the truth in the love thereof that they may be saved.”’ © 
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‘CHAPTER VI. 


THE OBJECTIONS OF INFIDELS REGARDING THE FACTS UPON 
WHICH THE EXTERNAL EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY REST, 
AND THE MANNER IN WHICH THEY HAVE BEEN TRANS- 
MITTED TO US—SHOWN TO BE GROUNDLESS. 


We have, in the last chapter, run over a few of the evi- 
dences of the Christian religion. Some of them are of an in- 
ternal kind, such as the superlative excellence of the doctrines 
of the gospel, and the power with which they have, in every 
age, been accompanied upon the hearts of men. These fall 
directly under the observation of all to whom the gospel 
comes, and may be tried by their own evidence. ‘The case 
is otherwise with respect to those external. evidences which 
rest upon facts said to have happened above eighteen hundred 
years ago, such as our Lord’s miracles, his death, his resur- 

rection and ascension to glory. ‘These facts do not fall under. 
our own observation, but must be received solely upon the 
authority of testimony handed down to us through a long suc- 
cession of ages. It is here, principally, that modern deists 
make their stand in managing their opposition to Christianity. 
They insist that we have no sufficient evidence that the gos- 
pel history is authentic, and, of course, that the facts record- 
ed in it actually took place. © 

It may be observed, in general, that the objection is not 
only unreasonable, but highly presumptuous. Candour, cer- 
tainly, requires that the facts recorded in the gospels be put 
at least upon a level with other-facts recorded in profane his- 
tory, of the same, and even of greater antiquity. Who ever 
doubted that Romulus was the founder of Rome, or that Alex- 
ander the Great laid the foundation of the Grecian empire? 
yet we have no other evidence of, these facts than historicol 
testimony. But itis more than unreasonable, it argues the 
highest presumption. We have seen already, that the doc- 
trines and laws of the founder of our holy religion bear evi- 
dent marks of their divine origin, but these dovirines and 
laws are interwoven in the same narrative with our Lord’s 
miracles, and the other facts that prove his divine mission, _ 
and they serve to throw light upon each other; who, then, 
can suppose for a moment that those writers, who were hon- 

-oured by God to publi h such doctrines, would, in the same 
page, propagate falsehoods, under the name of facts, to de- 
ceive mankind? The infidel, therefore, acts most unfairly, in 
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attacking the external evidences of the Christian religion, in 
the way of overlooking its internal evidences; and the be- 
liever only brings forward one half of his strength, who does 
not meet his objections with both combined. 
_ With regard to the manner in which these facts have been 
transmitted to us, it may be observed, 7 

I. That the witnesses of these facts were sufficiently nu- 
merous to deserve credit, all other circumstances being equal. 
The four gospels, which were professedly histories of these 
facts, were written by so many distinct persons. And the 
Acts of the Apostles, which book is a continuation of the 
Gospel according to Luke, does not only recognise the facts 
recorded in the gospels, but also bring forward other facts— 
such as the out-pouring of the Spirit on the day of Pentecost 
—the amazing success of the gospel as preached by the apos- 
tles—and the miracles which they wrought in the name of 
Jesus; all of which afford additional proofs of our Lord’s 
mission. ‘The other books of the New Testament, though 
doctrinal and practieal, frequently refer to the faets mentioned 
in the four gospels; the writers of these books, therefore, are 
to be considered as adding their testimony concerning them 
to that of the Evangelists. ‘he combined authority of other 
historians, thongh fewer in number, has never been disputed; 
and no reason can be assigned for the objections of infidels to 
the truth of gospel history, but that mentioned by the sacred ~ 
writers themselves, ‘The natural man receiveth not the things 
of the Spirit of God, for they are foolishness unto him, neither 
can he know them, because they are spiritually discerned.” 

If. The narrative of these witnesses contains many inter- 
nal evidences that they were deserving of credit, from their 
piety and strict integrity. ‘Their piety and integrity appear 
in the whole of their writings. These writings breathe 
throughout the most ardent zeal for the honour of God, and 
the advancement of the eause of truth and holiness in the world. 
Though employed in publishing to mankind the most sublime 
doctrines, and in explaining and enforcing the most pure pre- 
cepts, and though they exemplified what they taught in their 
own lives, yet, of all other men, they seem to have been the 
most free from any thing like pride of intellect or of moral 
worth. So far from seeking their own honour, they do not 
disguise even their weaknesses, or conceal their faults. They 
confronted the greatest dangers in the cause of their great 
Master, and, instead of courting popular applause, they seem 
to have dreaded nothing so much, as that the honour due to 
their Master, should be ascribed to themselves. Thus Peter 
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and John, addressing the multitude astonished at the cure 
wrought upon the lame man, said, ‘¢‘ Ye men of Israel, why 
marvel ye at this? or why look ye so earnestly on us, as 
though by our own power or holiness we had made this man 
to walk? Ye killed the Prince of life, whom God hath raised 
from the dead; whereof we are witnesses. And his name, 
through faith in his name, hath made this man strong, whom 
ye see and know; yea, the faith which is by him hath given 
him this perfect soundness in the presence of you all.” 
Though, with the exception of Paul, and perhaps Luke, these 
witnesses were originally unlearned and ignorant men, and 
though none of their narratives were written in their mother 
tongue, yet they possess a sublimity of thought, and a ma- 
jesty and simplicity of style, which fully support their claims 
to divine inspiration. ‘Their account of the greatest events 
that ever took place in the world, given in the most simple 
and dispassionate language, shows that they were neither the 
dupes of enthusiasm themselves, nor sought to work upon the 
imagination of others; but that their sole object was to en- 
lighten the understandings and improve the hearts of those 
whom they addressed. In fine, every thing which they say 
possesses that unaffected majesty and gravity which might be 
expected from the messengers of God, who spoke and wrote, 
‘*not in the words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which 
the Holy Ghost teacheth.’’ | 

III. ‘he narrative of these witnesses has not, either at the 
time when it was first given to the world, or since, been con- 
tradicted, so as to weaken, much less to invalidate its autho- 
rity. It may be taken for granted, that the first witnesses 
of our Lord’s miracles, and of the other facts now under con- 
sideration, gave oral testimony to the things which they had 
seen and heard, in the country where they took place, before 
they committed them to writing. They did this, too, imme- 
diately after they are said to have happened; so that the ad- 
versaries of the Christian faith had every opportunity of de- 
tecting the forgery, had any such existed. But, with the 
exception of the self-contradieting report put into the mouths 
_ of the soldiers by the chief priests, ‘* that our Lord’s disciples 
had stolen away his body from the sepulchre, while they 
slept,’ they seem to have preserved a complete silence. No 
modern unbeliever, however, can possibly have the same in- 
ducements which infidels have had, for their own vindica- 
tion, to prove that our Lord’s miracles were mere delusions, 
and that the story of his resurrection was a mere fabrication; 
for, had this been practicable, then was the time to have done 
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it most effectually. Any thing like a ise diciol investigation 
of the testimony of these witnesses, was that which took — 
place, some time after our Lord’s resurrection, in the case of 

Peter and John; but it turned out decidedly in their favour: 

«¢ What shall we do,”’ said the judges, ‘‘to these men? for 

that, indeed, a notable miracle hath been done by them is 

manifest to all them that dwell in Jerusalem; and we cannot 

deny it.”’ Acts iv. 16. 

The generation that lived during the time our Lord was- 
on earth, and when these events took place, had not passed 
away, when some of these witnesses committed their testi- 
mony concerning them to writing; and we do not find any 
thing like an attempt to disprove them. All that we meet 
with are vague accusations of imposture, magic, and super- 
stition; accusations which tacitly admit the facts themselves, 
but attempt to account for them from causes different from 
the true ones. Besides, at a very early period, certain per- 
sons who had made a profession of Christianity, and who, on 
that account, may be supposed to have been initiated into all 
the secrets of the society, either apostatized, or were cast out 
of the church for their scandalous practices. ‘These, as might 
have been expected, became the most inveterate enemies of 
Christianity, and, had they had it in their power, would have 
exposed any deception practised by Christians to strengthen 
their party. Their silence plainly shows, that the facts re- 
corded in the gospels were of such notoriety at the time, that 
any attempt to contradict them would have done more harm 
than good to the cause of infidelity. 

IV. Cotemporary historians, instead of contradicting, corro- 
borate, though not intentionally, the truth of many of the facts 
recorded in gospel history. Without urging the direct testi- 
mony found in the writings of Josephus to the unblemished 
character and mighty works of Jesus, the account which he 
gives of the state of Judea, of its government, and the sects 
among the Jews at the time, accords with the same things as 
referred to by the Evangelists, and throws its weight into the 
scale of the general evidence of the truth of gospel history. 
The Roman Historian, ‘Tacitus, an avowed enemy of Christi- 
anity, mentions as undoubted facts, the crucifixion of Jesus 
Christ in the reign of ‘Tiberius, and under the procuratorship 
of Pilate—the temporary check which his death gave to his 
cause—the revival of it—and the progress which it had made 
in his day, not only in Judea and other provinces, but even 
in Rome. Other Roman historians attest the same things. 
We shall only add, that Justin Mekong Tertullian, and others, — 
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who wrote apologies to the Roman emperors for the Chris- 
tians, frequently appeal to the records of Pilate’s government 
in Judea, as containing proofs of several of the facts recorded 
in the gospels; but they must have been well aware that 
these proofs existed, otherwise their making these appeals 
would have been the fair way to have ruined their cause. 

V. As the testimony of these witnesses was formally con- 
tradicted by none, so far as facts are concerned, so it was em- 
braced by multitudes as worthy of the highest credit, many 
of whom were once the most inveterate enemies of Christ and 
his religion. Can it then be reasonably supposed, that any 
of these embraced the Christian religion without the examina- 
tion, not only of its internal evidences, but also of the facts 
upon which its external evidences rested—such as the mira- 
cles, death, and resurrection of its author—especially at a 
time when the profession of it exposed them to reproach, to 
the spoiling of their goods,-and even to death itself? And 
this argument is strengthened by the consideration, that a 
number of them were fully qualified to give the matter the 
fullest investigation, both as to doctrine and matters of fact. 
Is it to be supposed that Saul of ‘Tarsus, and Dionysius the 
Areopagite, adopted their profession on slender evidence? 
The idea cannot be indulged for a moment. 

VI. No reasonable doubt can be entertained as to the au- 
thenticity of the books which contain the narratives of these 
witnesses, or that they were written by the persons whose 
names they bear. ‘The fathers in the Christian church, who 
outlived the apostles, discovered a holy vigilance in guarding 
her against the receiving of spurious histories of the life, doc- 
trines, and miracles of Christ; and, from their intimate ac- 
quaintance, in early life, with the apostles, they had the best 
possible means of distinguishing between those that were 
spurious and those that were true. Besides, the apostle John 
lived till after the sacred canon was completed; and, without 
doubt, he was appealed to in doubtful cases, as a living wit- 
ness of all that Jesus did and taught while tabernacling with 
man upon earth. ‘These fathers, again, inspired, by their 
example and precept, their successors with the same zeal to — 
preserve the sacred books pure and unadulterated. And all 
who are acquainted with ecclesiastical history know, that, at 
an early period, the books of the New ‘Testament received by 
us, were publicly recognised by the church as the word of 
God. ‘This appears from the language of the early Christians 
when referring to them. ‘They speak of them, as not merely 
worthy of credit, but as of equal authority with the books of 
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the Old 'Testament—as the rule of faith that cannot be con- 
tradicted without great guilt—as the words of the Holy Ghost; 
and as the organ and law of God to men. | 

VII. Neither is there any ground to suspect that the writ- 
ten narrative has been materially altered since it came from 
the pen of the first writers, It is not to be supposed that it 
would be altered intentionally by the primitive Christians, 
who were so anxious to discriminate the true gospels from the 
spurious ones which appeared in their time. Divisions soon 
arose in the church, and we find that each party appealed to 
_ the sacred books in support of its own opinions. ‘This was 
overruled, in the providence of God, for preventing the possi- 
bility of any one party altering the text without its being de- 
tected and exposed by others. That there are various rea- 
dings in the ancient manuscripts is admitted, and it is a won- 
der that there should not have been more, from the difficulty 
of copying the Scriptures before the art of printing was dis- 
covered. It is, however, admitted by the best critics, that 
none of these different readings throw any just suspicion upon 
any one fact on which the evidences of our holy religion are 
grounded, or materially affect any one doctrine of our holy 
faith. More has been done to corrupt the holy Scriptures 
within these last fifty years, by the Unitarians in Britain, 
and the Neologists on the continent of Europe, than was ever 
attempted in the darker ages of Popery. ‘The Papists con- 
cealed the Scriptures, and prohibited the use of them to the 
laity; but it remained for the infidels of the present age un-. 
blushingly to attempt, by false translations, to poison these 
fountains of the Christian faith. This attempt was, however, 
in the kind providence of God, prevented, till, by the revival 
of learning, and the discovery of the art of printing, the 
friends of the pure word of God had in their possession am- 
ple means of detecting and exposing a fraud so ruinous to the 
best interests of mankind. 7 

Having finished what was intended upon the evidences of 
our Lord’s doctrine and mission, and the manner in which the 
facts, on which they rest, have been transmitted to us, we 
have only to repeat more fully what has been already noticed, 
that upon these evidences being admitted, the authenticity of 
the writings of the prophets and apostles, and their divine 
authority, follow of course. ‘These had each of them distinct 
attestations of their divine mission, which are very properly 
brought into view by those who take up the deistical contro- 
versy at full length; but, independently of these, the writings 
of both have the solemn sanction of the Son of God in our 
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nature. Ist, He frequently, during his personal ministry, 
recognised the divine authority of the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures. He referred his hearers to these, in proof of his di- 
vine character and mission. John v. 39. He told them that 
one end of his mission was to realize their types, accomplish 
their predictions, and fulfil their promises. Mark xiv. 49. 
And he ascribed all the errors of his countrymen to their 
ignorance of these sacred oracles. Matt. xxii. 29. These 
books were divided by the Jews into three classes—-Moses, 
the Prophets, and the Psalms; but we find each of them recog- 
nised by himas the word of God. Luke xvi. 29; xxiv. 25-44. 
2dly, He foretold that he would, by the inspiration of the 
Spirit, communicate the gospel more fully to his apostles after 
his ascension to heaven: ‘*I have yet many things to say 
unto you, but ye cannot bear them now. _ Howbeit, when he, 
the Spirit of truth, is come, he will guide you into all truth.” 
John xvi. 12. And, that they would receive power from on 
high to confirm their doctrine by miracles, in some respects 
greater than even those which he had wrought: * Verily, 
verily, [say unto you, he that believeth on me, the works that 
I do shall he do also; and greater works than these shall he 
do; because I go unto my Father.”? John xiv. 12. In fine, 
our Lord came into the world, not only to preach the gospel 
himself, but, as the great prophet of the church, to give his 
solemn sanction to the whole of supernatural revelation. 

In conclusion, we may see, from what. has been said on 
this deeply interesting subject, the amazing grace of God, not 
only in making known to us the mystery of his will respect- 
ing our salvation, but in doing so by the ministry of hisown 
Son in our nature ;. the welcome we should give to the hea- 
venly messenger, and the message which he brings; the high 
responsibility which attaches itself to our distinguishing privi- 
leges; and the great guilt which we must contract if we turn 
away from this prophet, who once, indeed, spoke on earth, 
but who now speaketh to us from heaven: ‘’Therefore we 
ought to give the more earnest heed to the things that we 
have heard, lest at any time we should let them slip. For, 
if the word spoken by angels was steadfast, and every trans- 
gression and disobedience received a just recompense of re- 
ward, how shall we escape if we neglect so great salvation, 
which at the first began to be spoken by the Lord, and was 
confirmed unto us by them that heard him; God also bear- 
ing them witness both with signs and wonders, and with di- 
vers miracles, and gifts of the Holy Ghost, according to his 
own will?”? Heb. ii. 1--3. . 
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CHAPTER I. 
GENERAL REMARKS. 


Tue priesthood of Christ holds a prominent place in the — 
plan of mediation, not only on account of its intrinsic, but 
also on account of its relative importance. What he did in 
the character of a priest is fundamental to all his other me- 
diatory acts. As a priest he obtained eternal redemption for 
his people; but, had he not obtained it by his blood as a 
priest, he had never revealed it by his word as a prophet, or 
applied it by his power as aking. Every thing, therefore, 
connected with his priestly office, has a claim to our parti- 
cular attention. 

1. The priesthood of Christ has God for i's primary object. 
In this respect his sacerdotal differs from his prophetical and 
kingly offices. These terminate, in their exercise, upon sin- 
ners, in turning them from darkness unto light, and from the 
power of Satan unto God; but, as a priest, he is ordained for 
men in things pertaining to God. It is as a priest he made 
satisfaction for sin, and this satisfaction was made to God, the 
party offended ; it is as a priest that he intercedes for sinners, 
on the ground of his sacrifice; and it is with God that he 
intercedes: ‘If any man sin, we have an advocate with the 
Father.”’ This accords with the account given of priesthood 
_by the inspired writer to the Hebrews: ‘ Every high priest 
taken from among men, is ordained for men in things PER- 
TAINING To Gop, that he may offer both gifts and sacrifices.”” 
Heb. v.1. And, speaking of our Lord's priesthood in parti- 
cular, he says, ‘* {In all things it behoved him to be made like 
unto his brethren, that he might be a merciful and faithful’ 
high priest in things PERTAINING To Gop, to make reconcilia- 
tion for the sins of the people.’’ Ch. 11. 17. 

2. Our Lord’s priesthood, with respect to its origin, is 
sovereign, and yet necessary. It supposes a purpose of 
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mercy towards our fallen race, and is to be considered as a 
means devised by infinite wisdom, for carrying that purpose 
into effect; but the purpose itself springs from divine sove- 
reignty. For any thing we know, God might have permitted 
the whole human family to perish in their sins, as he did 
fallen angels; and, in this case, there would have been no oc- 
easion for priesthood. On the supposition, however, of a 
purpose of mercy, priesthood was necessary to carry it into 
effect. This could only be done, consistently with the honour 
of God’s Jaw and moral administration, by a sacrifice for 
sin, and the bringing in of an everlasting righteousness; but 
these could only be effected by one vested with the priestly 
office. 

We know that this is denied by the Socinians and others, 
who maintain that God may pardon sin withouta satisfaction ; 
but this tenet is contrary to every idea which we are taught 
to form of the divine character and moral administration, 
both. from reason and supernatural revelation. First, this 
appears from the holiness of, God. He is of purer eyes 
than to behold iniquity ; and must vindicate his hatred of 
moral evil, and his delight in rectitude, by the punishment of 
his creatures when they commit sin: ‘* Upon the wicked he 
shall rain snares, fire, and brimstone, and an horrible tempest ; 
this shall be the portion of their cup. For the righteous 
Lord loveth righteousness, and his countenance doth behold 
the upright.” Ps. xi. 6,7. Secondly, from his justice, as 
the moral governor of the world. He has an unalienable right 
to the obedience of his creatures, arising from his moral supre- 
macy and their dependence; but if they withhold this obe- 
dience, he must either yield up his moral supremacy, or vin- 
dicate it by theircondign punishment. And, since the Judge 
of all the earth must do right, he will vindicate his supre- 
macy, and the honour of his law, by rendering indignation 
and wrath to every soul of man that doeth evil. Rom. ii. 6, 9. 
Thirdly, this appears from his truth, as pledged in the penal 
sentence of his law: ‘*In the day thou eatest thereof thou 
shalt surely die.”’ Gen. ii. 17. ** The soul that sinneth, it 
shall die.” Ezek. xviii. 4. Fourthly, this also appears from 
the goodness of God. A good governor will punish those 
who introduce disorder and crime into his dominions, in 


order to secure the welfare of the sober part of the commu- 


nity over which he presides; but God is a good governor, 

he must therefore punish sin, which introduces disorder and 

moral insubordination into his dominions, for the general 

good of the universe. Fifthly, this appears further from the 
10 
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dictates of natural law in the conscience of the most barba- 
rous of our race, and from the whole history of the divine 
government, even in the present world. But, as no man can 
endure the punishment of sin, so as to procure either his own 
forgiveness or that of others, the redemption of the soul must 
therefore have ceased for ever, had not God himself found 
out a ransom; and this ransom is the sacrifice of his own 
Son in our nature.* 

3. Our Lord’s priesthood took its rise from the divine 
purpose and covenant. ‘The purpose of merey is ascribed 
primarily to the Father, as the first in the order of personal 
subsistence and operation in Trinity ; and this purpose had 
‘a special reference to the pristhood of Christ, as the means by 
which it was to be carried into effect. We are redeemed with 
‘¢the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb without blemish 
and without spot; who verily was fore-ordained before the 
foundation of the world, but was manifest in these last times 
for you.”’ 1 Pet. i. 18, 19. Hence our Lord refers all that 
he did as a priest to the will of his Father: ‘*I came, not to 
do mine own will, but the will of him who sent me, and to 
finish his work.’’ But, as the Father and Son are one in 
will, as well as in nature, the Son must have willed the same 
thing in substance; and, as the Father’s will, respecting 
man’s redemption through the blood of Christ, bears, in rela- 
tion to the Son, the form of an appointment to his office and 
work, so the Son’s will, from the part which he was to act 
in carrying that appointment into effect, assumes the form of 
an undertaking. Hence it is, that the purpose of mercy, 
considered as the joint purpose of the Father and Son, takes 
the form of a covenant. In this covenant the Father promised 
to the Son, that, on condition of his soul being made an of- 
fering for sin, he should see his seed; and the Son engaged 

to fulfil the condition, by assuming human nature, and, in 
that nature, putting away sin by the sacrifice of himself. 
Isaiah liii. 10. Heb. x. 7. 

4. This purpose, in its covenant form, as revealed in the 
scriptures of the Old Testament, contains our Lord’s call or 
commission. ‘lhe promises and predictions of the Old 'Tes- 
tament have a special reference to his priesthood, and to the 
work which he was to accomplish in that character. The 
moral law, as promulgated from Sinai, accompanied with its 
awful sanctions, contained the rule of his obedience, and the 


* For a more full illustration of this doctrine, see the author’s Dis- 
sertation on the Necessity of the Atonement. 
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penalty to which he was to be subjected as our surety. The 
order of his priesthood was prefigured by that of Melchise- 
dek, and its various functions by the ritual prescribed to the 
priests of the order of Aaron. ‘These served, in the mean 
time, to direct the hopes of the Old Testament worshippers 
forward to the coming Messiah, and to shut them up to the 
faith of salvation through the blood of his cross; but another 
end proposed by them, was, to unfold our Lord’s call and 
commission as a priest. His commission was, indeed, the 
matter of a divine purpose from everlasting; but, considered 
in this light, it was simply the object of ‘his knowledge as 
“God. He was, however, to execute his priestly office in his 
assumed nature; and it was, therefore, necessary that it 
should be brought under the view of that nature, which was 
done by special revelation in the Old Testament. Accord- 
ingly, when entering upon his work, we find him referring 
to that sacred book as containing his call: ** Wherefore, when 
he cometh into the world, he saith, Sacrifice and offering 
thou wouldest not, but a body hast thou prepared me,”’ &e. 
‘¢'Then said I, Lo! I come (in the volume of the book, it is 
written of me,) to do thy will, O God.” Heb. x.5—7. This 
was the law of his priesthood, to which he referred on all 
occasions as the reason of his conduct: ** Think not,” said 
he, *‘ that J am eome to destroy the law and the prophets ; 
Lam not come to destroy, but to fulfil.’? And again, ‘“'Think- 
est thou that I cannot now pray to my Father, and he shall 
presently give me more than twelve legions of angels? But 
how then shall the Scriptures be fulfilled, that thus it must 
be ?”’ We find him attending to this rule in the most minute 
circumstances. Knowing, when about to expire on the ac- 
eursed tree, that it had been predicted that his enemies should 
give him vinegar to drink, he said, ‘[ thirst.”” And when 
he had received the vinegar, he said, ‘It is finished; and he — 
bowed his head, and gave up the ghost. ” As the Old Testa-_ 
ment scriptures contained his commission, so they also con- 
tained an exhibition of his reward; and, contemplating it, by 
faith and hope, in this glass, he was animated and supported 
under his sufferings. ‘* Jesus, for the joy set before him, 
endured the cross, despising the shame, and is set down at 
the right hand of the throne of God.”’ Heb. xii. 2. 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE SURETISHIP OF CHRIST. 


Ovr Lord’s suretiship is essential to his priesthood, and the 
consideration of it has been in part anticipated in the former 
chapter; but, owing to its vast importance, it has a claim to 
our more particular consideration. 

A surety is one who engages to pay a debt, or to suffer a 
penalty incurred by another. ‘Thus, Paul offered to become 
surety to Philemon for any debt that might be owing to him 
by Onesimus. “If he hath wronged thee, or oweth thee 
ought, put that on mine account; I, Paul, have written it 
with mine own hand, I will repay it.” Judah, in like man- 
ner, offered himself as a surety for Benjamin, to suffer the 
penalty supposed to be incurred by him: ‘ Now, therefore, 
I pray thee, let thy. servant abide instead of the lad, a bond 
servant to my lord, and let the lad go-up with his brethren.” 
By our violation of the first covenant in Adam, and our own 
personal transgressions, we had forfeited our title to life, and 
incurred the penalty of death ; and our Lord Jesus Christ, as 
the surety of the new covenant, engaged, by his obedience 
unto death, to redeem us from the curse of the law, and to re- 
cover our mortgaged inheritance. ‘* By so much was Jesus 
made a surety of a better testament.” Heb. vii. 22. We are 
aware. that the adversaries of the atonement insist, that the 
term surety, as here applied to Christ, is to be understood 
ina lax sense, as referring to his fidelity as a witness for 
God. But, where he called a surety in this sense, it would 
refer to his prophetical, and not to his priestly office; where- 
as, it is evident from the context, that his suretiship regards 
his priesthood. It is in consequence of his being made a 
priest by an oath, that he is the surety of a better testament. 
But, as we have seen, the priesthood of Christ has God for its 
object: he is not a surety for God to us, but a surety for us to 
God. The oath of God is a suflicient guarantee on his part for 
the fulfilment of the promissory part of the covenant; but as 
we could not falfilits condition ourselves, we needed a surety. 
We are also aware, that those who plead for a more general 
atonement, as opposed to a satisfaction in kind to the law and 
justice of God, adopt the word substitute instead of surety, to 
denote the relation in which our Lord stood to those for whom 
he suffered. But we apprehend that term does not fully ex- 
press that relation. He acted and suffered in their room, not 
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only as a substitute appointed by God, but as a surety bound 
by his own engagement, to fulfil the law in their stead. Nor 
does the circumstance of the constitution of his priesthood 
being referred in the 21st verse, to the promise and oath of 
God, alter the case; for we are told elsewhere, that the en- 
gagement was mutual, or that our Lord in the covenant en- 
gaged to do his Father’s will by making his soul an offering 
for sin in our room. Heb. x. 6—9. 

Our Lord’s suretiship is denied by the Socinians, who 
maintain, that he did not suffer and die in our stead, but only 
for our good, or to confirm his doctrine, and to leave us an 
example of patience and resignation to the will of God under 
our sufferings. His proper suretiship is also denied by the 
- Neonomians, who maintain, ‘‘ that he only satisfied divine 
justice for sinners, in so far as it was necessary to render it 
consistent with God’s honour to enter into lower terms of 
salvation with them.’’ And, it is likewise denied by the 
- Hopkinsians of America, with all those who are opposed to 
the doctrine of the imputation of our sins to Christ, and are 
the advocates of a general and indefinite atonement. ‘They 
may in their writings employ the terms substitution and vi- 
carious suffering to Christ, but the doctrine of his suretiship 
must stand or fall with the doctrine of the imputation of our 
sins to him, that he might endure their punishment from 
God, and the imputation of his righteousness to us, for our 
fenton from condemnation, and our title to life. In enter- 
ing.upon this part of our subject, then, we propose to take 
notice of the objections of the adversaries of the doctrine of 
imputation, and to endeavour to ascertain the sense of Scrip- 
ture with regard to it. 

We are told by Dr. Dwight, who professes to be friendly 
to the doctrine of the atonement, when combating the doc- 
trine of imputation, ‘‘ That moral actions are not transferable 
from one being to another. The personal act of any agent is, 
in its very nature, the act of that agent solely, and incapable 
of being participated by any other agent; of course, the guilt 
of such a personal act is equally incapable of being transferred 
or participated. The guilt is inherent in the action, and is 
attributable, therefore, to the agent only.”’—(Dwight’s The- 
ology, Sermon 32d.) This principle runs through the whole 
of the writings of that author, so far as they bear upon this 
subject. He denies the imputation of Adam’s first sin to his 
posterity, and limits the consequences of his fall, as regards 
ihem, to the conveyance of moral depravity. In like manner, 
he denies the imputation of our sins to Christ, that he might 
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bear their punishment from God, and of his righteousness to 
us for our jusfication. This leads to many inconsistencies, in 
that part of his system which refers to preisthood and: sacri- 
fice, which may be afterwards considered; but, at present, 
we shall confine our attention to his statements respecting the 
doctrine of imputation. 

First, The enlightened advocates for the doctrine of impu- 
tation never maintained, as he seems to suppose, that the per- 
sonal actions of one being may, by imputation, become the 
personal actions of another being: what is pleaded for, is, that 
the guilt or righteousness of the actions of one being may be 
reckoned to the account of another. Secondly, This is not 
pleaded for in regard to acts of obedience or disobedience to 
the law in its natural state and as performed by persons acting 
in a private capacity; but only in regard to acts of obedience 
or disobedience to the law in a covenant form, and as perform- 
ed by persons acting in a representative capacity. Itis the 
guilt of Adam’s first sin, committed by him as a public re- 
presentative in the covenant of works, that is imputed to his 
posterity, and not the guilt of his future sins, after he had 
ceased to act in that character. In like manner, the guilt of 
our sins was imputed to Christ, as the surety of the covenant 
of grace, that he might bear their punishment from God ; and 
itis his righteousness, as a surety, that is imputed to us for our 
justification. Something analogous to this runs through the 
whole system of providence, by which the affairs of this world 
are regulated. Societies whether on a larger or smaller scale, 
act by their representatives; and the praise or blame, the good 
or bad consequences of the actions of these representatives, 
are participated by the societies represented by them. This - 
is beautifully illustrated by our author himself, when vindi- 
cating the doctrine of our Lord’s substitution; but how he 
could admit that he suffered as a substitute, and yet deny that 
he suffered under imputed guilt is to us inconceivable. 

The Doctor adds, ‘* The verb ro0yeSouae, which is the origi- 
nal word, rendered by the English word empute, denotes ori- 
ginally and always, to reckon, to count, to reckon to the ac- 
count of a man, to charge to his account ; but never to trans- 
fer moral action, guilt, or desert, from one being to another. 
Thus, it is said by Shimei—Let not my lord impute this sin 
unto his servant; that is, let not my lord charge my sin of 
cursing David against me, or tomy account. ‘Thus, also, itis 
said—.Abraham believed God, and it was counted to him for 
righteousness ; that is, his faith was reckoned to him in the 
stead of that perfect legal righteousness, in the possession of 
which he would have been accepted before God.” 
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We agree with the Doctor, that the word impute invaria- 
bly signifies to reckon to the account of a person, or to 
charge to his account. It is a judicial term, and when used 
-with reference to guilt or desert, it expresses the act of a 
judge charging that guilt upon a person in order to punish- 
ment. ‘This is its exact meaning in the case of Shimei, to 
which our author refers. He was guilty, or deserving of 
‘punishment, and his request was dictated by a consciousness 
of this ; and, what he asked was, that David would not judi- 
cially charge him with that guilt in order to punishment. 
But if, by transferring guilt, he means no more than the 
imputing, or charging of it to the account of a person, we 
cannot agree with him that the word never means to transfer 
the guilt contracted by the agency of one being to another. 
The guilt of sin is the legal obligation it lays the sinner under 
to suffer the punishment due to his crimes, and the punish- 
ment of sin is death. But it is impossible to account, in a 
satisfactory manner, for the death of infants, who were never 
capable of personal transgression, unless by admitting, that 
the guilt contracted by Adam’s first sin is charged upon his 
posterity. This is the way in which the apostle Paul ac- 
counts for it: ‘* By one man sin entered into the world, and 
death by sin; and so death passed upon all men, for that all 
~ have sinned: for, until the law sin was inthe world; butsin 
is not imputed where there is no law. Nevertheless death 
reigned from Adam to Moses, even over them who had not 
sinned after the similitude of Adam’s transgression, who is 
the figure of him that was to come.”’ 

But, we apprehend, the word transfer, as used by the 
Doctor, imports more than the word impute. He seems to 
intend by it such a transference of guilt as to produce a 
change of character in the person to whom it is transferred. 
This would be to tmpart guilt, and not to impute it. ‘The 
word impute has no such meaning, when applied to the charg- 
ing of Adam’s first sin upon his posterity. When God im- 
putes that sin to them, his act does not make them guilty. 
They contracted the guilt in Adam, as they sinned in him, 
and fell with him as their representative ; and God’s act of 
imputation consists in the judicial charge of that guilt, in 
order to their punishment. — 

We shall now attend to what the Doctor further advances 
in opposition to the imputation of the claims of the broken 
law upon us to Christ. ‘* We owed God” (says he, in 
Sermon 64,) “our obedience and not our property; and 
obedience in its own nature is due from the subject himself, 
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and can never be rendered by another. In refusing to render 
it, we are criminal; and, for this criminality, merit punish- 
ment. The guilt thus incurred, is inherent in the criminal 
himself, and cannot, in the nature of things, be transferred to 
another. All that, in this case, can be done by a substitute, 
of whatever character, is to render it not improper for the 
lawgiver to pardon the transgressor. No substitute, by any 
possible effort, can make him cease to be guilty, or, to deserve 
punishment. This (and I intend -to say it with becoming 
reverence) is beyond the ability of Omnipotence itself. ‘The 
fact, that he is guilty, is past: and can never be recalled.” 

With respect to the objection, as it regards obedience, we 
observe, that the law of God:is either to be viewed as a rule 
of duty, or as a covenant for life. In the first view, man, as 
a rational being, is necessarily under it, and his obligation 
cannot be delegated to another: but he is under it as a cove- 
nant law, promising life, in case of obedience, not necessarily, 
but by the sovereign appointment of God. ‘And, as we shall 
have occasion to show more particularly afterwards, God 
may, in a consistency with the rectitude of his government, 
by a sovereign act, attach the promise of life to the obedience 
of a substitute, provided this is done without infringing upon 
the natural and necessary obligation of the law as a rule of 
righteousness. 

As to what he says, concerning the impossibility of guilt 
being transferred, from its being inherent in the criminal, it 
may be observed, that our author seems to blend the inherent 
criminality, or vice, and the guilt, of an action together; and 
he would have his readers believe that the advocates of the 
doctrine we are now defending, plead for the imputation of 
the one as well.as the other. On the contrary, they distin- 
guish between the crime and the guilt contracted by the crime. 
By the former, they understand the inherent turpitude of an 
action, or its contrariety to the divine law; and by the latter, 
its guilt in the eye of the law, or the obligation it brings the 
sinner under to suffer. punishment. It was not the inherent 
criminality of the sins of his people that was imputed to 
Christ as their surety, but their guilt or the legal obligation 
they were under to suffer punishment for their crimes. The 
purpose of God viewed man as criminal, and on account of 
his criminality, exposed to eternal perdition; and it was to 
prevent the final sentence of the law taking effect upon him, 
that sovereign mercy interposed and said, ‘* Deliver him from 
going down to the pit, I have found a ransom.” 

But to return to the word transfer, as used by Dr. Dwight, 
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we have said already that it is not of the same import with the 
word impute, and there is no need for introducing it in the 
present question. When the word impute is applied to per- 
sons in themselves criminal, it does not signify the conveyance 
of guilt to the criminal, but only the judicial charge of it upon 
him. ‘This is evident from the example of Shimei. He had 
cursed David, and he was conscious of the guelt contracted by 
the action, as well as the criminality of the action; and his 
consciousness of guilt, as we have seen, dictated his request 
to David, ‘‘ Let not my lord impute sin unto me.’’ He could 
not, therefore, be understood as requesting the king not to 
impart the guilt of the action to him which he had contracted 
by his own criminal conduct. What he requested obviously 
was, that the king would not judiciaily charge him with it in 
order to his suffering punishment. ‘That this was his mean- 


ing, is obvious from the king’s reply in the way of granting 
his request. ‘The king said unto Shimei, thou shalt not. 


die; and the king sware unto him.” _ Now, what is pleaded 
for is, that, in the same sense, our guilt was imputed to 
Christ, not by imparting it to him so as to make it his in the 
same sense as it was ours, but by judicially charging tt to his 
account, in order to punishment. ‘These observations are the 
more necessary, as some of the friends of the doctrine of our 
Lord’s suretiship have stumbled at the word impute, as ap- 
plied to the charging of our guilt to his account, from the 
idea that it implies a change of personal character. But this 
is a mistake; the word impute implies no such change. Had 
David imputed iniquity to Shimei, he had not made his per- 
sonal character either the worse or the better; but merely 
charged his guilt upon him in order to his being put to death. 
In like manner, when our guilt was imputed to Christ, or laid 
upon him, it did not change his personal character. When 
bearing our sins in his own body on the tree, he was still « the 
gust suffering for the unjust, that he might bring us to God.” 
We are aware that it will be objected, that the case of 
Shimei and that of Christ are not parallel. Shimei had per- 
sonal guilt, and had David imputed iniquity to him, he would 
have judged of him as he really was—a person deserving to 
die; but for God to have imputed guilt to Christ who had 
done no iniquity, would have been to judge of things as they 
were not. ‘This brings us to the main point in this import- 
ant question. ‘Though they are not in all respects parallel, 
yet, in both cases, the thing imputed, or supposed to be im- 
puted, is guilt, or the obligation to suffer the punishment due 
to sin; and in both cases, the parties are supposed to have 
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incurred the obligation prior to the act of imputation; but 
they widely differ as to the manner in which it was incurred. 
In the case of Shimei, it was contracted by his own criminal 
conduct; in the case of Christ, it was incurred by suretiship. 
When, therefore, God judicially charged his own Son with 
our guilt, in order to his suffering the punishment due to our 
sins, he did not judge of things as they were not; for, by the 
Son’s own voluntary engagement, he had incurred the obli- 
gation to suffer that punishment. 

But to render the matter, if possible, more plain, it may 
be observed, that guilt, or the obligation to suffer the punish- 
ment due to sin, may be incurred in three days. First, by 
personal transgression, as in the case of Shimei, when he 
cursed David. Secondly, by the sin contracted in the person 
of a representatve, as in the case of all Adam’s natural pos- 
terity. ‘Thirdly, by a person voluntarily engaged to pay a 
debt, or to suffer a penalty in the room of another. In this 
last case, the party, though personally considered innocent of 
the crime by which the guilt was contracted, is amenable to 
the law for satisfaction for that crime, on the ground of his 
own engagement; and the judge in charging the guilt of the 
crime upon him, in order to punishment, proceeds on the 
ground of that engagement. Our Lord Jesus Christ, in the 
establishment of the covenant of redemption, came under an 
engagement to bear the punishment of our iniquities. “That 
engagement was tc be fulfilled, and could only be fulfilled 
upon his assuming our nature; and the moment he assumed. 
that nature, he came into a state of actual suretiship, and 
God, in the character of a judge, upon the footing of his en- 
gagement to make his soul an offering for our sin, charged 
him with the whole of our criminal debt, or exacted from him 
the punishment of our iniquities. 

From these remarks it will appear that itis not the crime, 
but the guilt contracted by the crime, that is charged to the 
account of a person by the act of imputation; that it does not 
transfer guilt so as to alter personal character, but supposes the 
guilt already incurred by personal transgression, by sin com- 
mitted in the person of a representative, or by suretiship; and 
that imputation means the judicial charge of the guilt incurred 
in one or other of these ways upon a person, in order to his 
suffering punishment. It therefore follows, that the accu- 
sation brought by the Hopkinsians, against those who plead 
for the doctrine of the imputation of our guilt to Christ, of 
making God to judge of things as they are not, is groundless ; 
and that the example of Shimei, adduced by Dr. Dwight, 
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instead of disproving, tends greatly to illustrate and confirm 
the doctrine of imputation. 

Dr. Dwight, and those of his sentiments, admit in words 
that Christ suffered and died for sin; but it is impossible to 
reconcile his sufferings and death for sin with the equity and 
goodness of God otherwise than by admitting the doctrine of 
imputation. If Jesus did not suffer and die in consequence 


of our guilt being imputed or charged to his account, he must. 


have suffered, considered as innocent in law, since he had no 
sin of his own; but this would have been inconsistent with 
every idea which we are taught to form, both by reason and 
supernatural revelation, of the equity of divine administration. 
Under the wise and just government of God, ‘ who ever per- 
ished being innocent, and where were the righteous cut off?” 
Besides, to afflict an innocent person, considered as such, by 
dealing with him as a sinner, is not only to treat him with 
injustice but with cruelty; so that to deny that our Lord suf- 
fered under imputed guilt, would be to fix the charge, not 
only of injustice but of cruelty, upon the Father of mercies, 
towards his own—his only-begotten Son. 

Though the word impute does not occur in Scripture, with 
respect to the charging of our guilt on Christ, yet this does 
not affect the doctrine, since words equivalent to it are used 
in cases almost innumerable. ‘*'The Lord narp on him the 


iniquities of us all.’ ‘* He was made to be sin for us who_ 
If these expressions have any signification, 


knew no sin.”’ 


they must mean that our sins were charged to his account, 
that he might bear their punishment from God. We.could 
scarcely however, have supposed that our author would have 
disputed its application with respect to the righteousness of 
Christ as reckoned to our account for our justification. 'The 
righteousness of Christ is certainly intended by Paul, in his 
comment on the thirtieth and second Psalm: ‘ Even as 
David also describeth the blessedness of the nan unto whom 
God imputeth righteousness without works, saying, Blessed 
are they whose iniquities are forgiven, and whose sins are co- 
vered. Blessed is the man unto whom the Lord will not im- 
pute sin.”” Rom. iv. 6—8. Not to impute sin, when guilt 
has been contracted, is to cancel that guilt, or remit the obliga- 
tion that the sinner was under to suffer punishment. Hence 
the person to whom God will not impute sin, is said to be the 


-man whose transgression is forgiven. But God will not clear 


the guilty without a satisfaction to his violated law and of- 
fended justice ; the non-imputation of sin, therefore, supposes 


the imputation of righteousness to the sinner. Accordingly, 
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the apostle tells us that the man, thus described by the 
Psalmist, is the man unto whom ‘God imputes righteous- 
ness without works.” 

The righteousness, here said to be imputed, is not the per- 
son’s own, for God is said to impute righteousness without 

_works. Besides, the person is said to be ungodly, in himself 
considered, a term which denotes the complete destitution of 
moral rectitude. Verse 5. Moreover, the righteousness thus 
imputed is represented as the ground of pardon; but we have 
redemption through the blood of Christ alone. E;ph.i. 7. By 
the righteousness thus imputed, we are, therefore, to under- 
stand the righteousness of Christ. ‘+ He is the end of the law 
for righteousness to every one.that believeth.’ Rom. x. 4. 

But Dr. Dwight overlooks what the apostle asserts in his 
comment on the words of David, and fixes upon the terms 
as used in a somewhat greater latitude with regard to Abra- 
ham in the preceding context, ‘¢ Abraham believed God, and 
it was counted unto him for righteousness.”’ Verse 3. That 
the word here seems to turn upon Abraham’s faith, is ad- 

~ Mnitted; but we can by no means agree with our author’s eXx- 
planation of the passage. Having quoted it, he adds, ‘ that 
is, his faith was reckoned unto him in the stead of that per- 
fect legal righteousness in the possession of which he would 
have been accepted before God.”’ Dr. Dwight and his friends 
blame the advocates for the doctrine of justification by impu- 
ted righteousness, as making God speak and judge of ** things 
not as they really are ;” but to assert, as he does, that God 
reckoned Abraham’s faith unto him in the stead of a perfect 
legal rightecusness is to do this most effectually. Besides, it 
is to adopt the Neonomian tenet, that the gospel is a new law, 
and faith the condition on which sinners are justified accord- 
ing to that law. In fine, it is to make the apostle contradict 
himself; for his main object, throughout the whole argument, 
is to prove that we are justified by grace, through faith, as 
pepoced to all works of ours whatever. 

To.ascertain the apostle’s meaning, in this much disputed 
passage, we must altend to the general s scope of the argument 
pursued in this, and in the end of the preceding chapter. 
Having, from the middle of the first chapter, proved that all 
mankind, Jews and Gentiles, are under sin, he arrives at this 
conclusion, that none of our race can be justified by their own 
works. Chap. iii. 20. He then as ee the righte- 
ousness on account of which alone a sinner can be justified 
before God, as one which is exhibited to him in the divine 
testimony for his acceptance. ‘* But now the righteousness 
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of God without the law is manifested, being witnessed by the 
law and the prophets.’’ Ver. 21. That this righteousness is 
not faith itself, reckoned by God to the sinner instead of a 
perfect legal righteousness, is obvious; for, were the sinner 
justified by faith as his own act, in obedience to the gospel as 
a new law, there would still be room for boasting on his part; 
but the gospel method of justification excludes all boasting. 
Ver. 27. That it is not God’s essential righteousness, is no 
less evident; for it is by faith in Christ, and a righteousness 
wrought out by the shedding of his blood. Verses 22. 24, 25. 
We must, therefore, conclude that our Lord’s righteousness, 
as the surety of his people, is intended. But the question 
still remains unanswered—How is the sinner to obtain an ac- 
tual interest in the righteousness of Christ for his justification ? 
Is he to work for it? No; for the apostle had already proved 
that ‘* by the deeds of the law there shall no flesh be justi- 
fied.” Ver. 20. An interest in it is to be obtained by faith 
alone, as it closes with this righteousness as God’s gift, ten- 
dered in the gospel testimony to all who hear it, for their ac- 
ceptance. It is the righteousness of God, by faith in Christ 
Jesus, unto all and upon all them that believe. Verses 22, 
23. This complex idea the apostle pursues throughout the 
whole argument. His object is, not simply to show that we 
are justified on the ground of a righteousness not our own, 
being wrought out by Christ, and presented to us in the gos- 
pel as God’s gift; but also that we come to.the possession of 
it not by working but by believing—and by believing, not 
considered as an act of obedience, but merely as a means of 
coming to the possession of the privilege. Justifying faith is 
a recewing of Christ, a recewwing of the gift of righteous- 
ness ; but as the receiving of a gift is never considered as the 
legal ground om which the person who receives it comes to 
the possession of it, but simply as the means of possession, 
so faith, as it justifies, is to be viewed in the same light. It 
is so viewed by the apostle, as appears from his conclusion 
from these premises, in which faith, as it justifies, is opposed 
to every act of obedience of ours whatever. ‘ Therefore, 
we conclude, that a man is justified by faith without the deeds 

of the law.’ Ver. 28. ™ 
What is asserted of Abraham, in the third verse of the 
fourth chapter, is brought forward in support of the conelu- 


sion in the twenty-eighth verse of the third chapter. IJtcan- 


not, therefore, mean that God reckoned faith, as Abraham’s 
act, to him in the stead of a perfect legal righteousness; for 
this would be to make the apostle contradict himself, and 
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what is worse, it would be to make God speak and judge of 
things ‘* not as they really are.” ‘The meaning is, that Abra- 
ham’s faith in the promised seed was placed to his account, 
as the means of obtaining an interest in the perfect righteous- 

_ ness of that seed, for his justification. This view is counte- 
nanced by the preposition (e:¢), rendered in our translation 
for, but which should be rendered unto. ‘* Abraham believed 
God, and it was imputed to him uno righteousness,”’ thatis, 
as the means of obtaining an interest in a perfeet righteocus- 
ness, in order to his acceptance with God. That this appli- 
cation of the word impute to the means of his interest in the 
righteousness of the promised seed, does not militate against, 
but supposes the imputation of the righteousness itself, is evi- 
dent from the apostle’s dropping the complex idea in his com- 
ment upon the words of the Psalmist, by making the word 
impute turn simply upon the righteousness itself, on which 
Abraham’s faith terminated. ‘* Even as David also deseri- 
beth the blessedness of the man, unto whom God imputeth 
righteousness without works.’ Ver. 6. ‘The one example 
is evidently brought forward as expletive of the phraseology 
used with respect to the other. 

We shall only add, that the doctrine pleaded for does not 
depend upon the application of the word impute in any par- 
ticular instance. ‘That Christ was charged in law with our 
sins, in consequence of his own eternal undertaking, that he 
might bear their punishment from God, is a doctrine which 
runs through the whole of supernatual revelation. It re- 
mains, therefore, that we proceed more particularly to state 
the doctrine of our Lord’s suretiship, and show its consis- 
tency with the moral character and government of God. 

1. Our Lord was a surety in type, and in respect of the 
efficacy of his sacrifice from the period of the first revelation 
of the covenant of redemption. His suretiship respects the 
fulfilment of the condition of that covenant, to make way for 
the accomplishment of its promise in the salvation of his 
people. Hence it was necessary, that the exhibition of his 
death in type should be coeval with the promulgation of the 
promise of the covenant. ‘This promise was revealed imme- 
diately after the fall in God’s address to the serpent—an ad- 
dress containing, indeed, a declaration of ruin to the serpent, 
but a promise of victory, over all the power and policy of hell, 
to the woman of her seed. Gen. iil. 15. But this and every 
subsequent revelation of the promise was accompanied with 
a symbol of the future sacrifice of Christ. Hence the origin 
of the rite of sacrifice. This rite could not be a dictate of 
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nature, for there is no natural fitness in the blood of a beast 
to atone for the sin of-a man. Besides, satisfaction by sub- 
stitution is not a dictate of natural law, for, according to the 
ordinary course of justice, the soul that sinneth must die. 
Neither could it have been introduced from a regard to 
worldly interest, for it was a most expensive ritual—nor from 
a wish to obtain part of the animals offered in sacrifice for 
food, for it is evident that the use of animal food was not 
sanctioned till after the flood. Even upon the supposition 
that the antediluvians did use animal food without a divine 
warrant, the rite of sacrifice would still have been against 
their interest, since, from the earliest account which we have 
of sacrifices, the whole, or part of them, -was consumed with 
fire. For these aud similar reasons we must conclude, that 
this rite was of positive institution; and that from the begin- 
ning it was employed for the typical ratification of the pro- 
mise, or to prefigure its substantial ratification by the future 
sacrifice of the Son of God. ‘There is every reason to sup- 
pose that the beasts, with whose skins Adam and his wife 
were clothed, were slain for the ratification of the first pro- ~ 
mise. ‘I'he account given us in Scripture of Abel's sacrifice, 
puts it beyond a doubt that it was a divinely instituted rite. 
The service was approved of God; but he will approve of no 
religious observance that has not the stamp of his own au- 
thority. It was offered in faith, which plainly implies that 
the offerer had in his eye its typical reference to the future 
sacrifice of Christ. Heb. xi. 4. Our Lord was, therefore, a 
sacrifice in type from the time of the publication of the first 
promise, and it is for this reason that he is said to-be ** a Lamb 
slain from the foundation of the world.” | 

In the days of Moses, priesthood and sacrifice were turned 
into a system, and the idea of substitution ran through the 
whole ritual, and extended, not only to the sacrifices, but also 
to the officiating priest. These two, although distinct under 
the Levitical priesthood, owing to its imperfection, constitu- 
ted but one type of Christ as our surety. ‘The priest was 
considered as bearing the sins of the people by means of his 
sacrifice, when he approached God to make expiation. Thus 
Aaron is said to have been consecrated ‘ to bear the iniquity 
of the holy things.’’ Exod. xxviii. 38. And the reason why 
ihe goat of the sin- offering was to be given to the priests is, 
that they might bear the iniquity of the congregation. Lev. 
x. 17. All the sacrifices under that economy were substi- 
tutes in the room of the guilty, and were constituted so, b 
an appointed rite, namely, by the laying on of the hands of 
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the human offenders upon the hands of the victims, and by 
confession. ‘This was the law with regard to individuals. 
If any man brought an offering unto the Lord, he was to put 
his hand upon its head, and it was to be accepted for him to 
make an atonement for him. Lev. i. 2—4. If the whole 
‘congregation had sinned ignorantly, and their offence came 
afterwards to be known, they were to offer a young bullock 
for the sin, and the elders, as their representatives, were to 
lay their hands upon the bullock before the Lord, and the 
bullock was to be killed before the Lord. Lev. iv. 14, I5.. 
A similar rite was to be observed on the great day of atone- 
ment for all Israel. ‘The high priest, as the representative 
of the whole congregation, was to lay both his hands upon 
the head of the live goat, and confess over him all the iniqui- 
ties of the children of Israel, and all their transgressions in 
all their sins, putting them upon the head of the goat. Lev. 
xvi. 21... Can any words be more expressive of the reckon- 
ing of the guilt of one being to the account of another being 
than these? But the rite was unworthy of God to appoint, 
or of men to observe, unless it had been intended to prefigure 
the imputation of the sins of the spiritual Israel to Christ as 
their surety. ; sical 

By this rite the victim was legally subjected to the penalty 
incurred by the transgressor.. Accordingly, it was accounted 
accursed, and doomed to that death which the human offender, 
whose guilt it bore, would otherwise have had to endure. Its 
blood went for his blood, and its life for his life, ** The life 
of the flesh is in the blood; and I have given it to you upon 
the altar, to make an atonement for your souls; for it is the 
blood that maketh an atonement for the soul,’’? Lev. xvii. 11. 

The rite of sacrifice, as we have seen, had always a refer- 
ence to God’s covenant of promise, and was the symbol of its 
ratification. ‘That it was employed for the ratification of 
the first promise has been already noticed. ‘This promise, as 
renewed to Noah, was also ratified by sacrifice. Gen. viii. 
20—22. ‘The same observation applies to its renewal to Abra- 
ham, with an entail to his seed. Gen. xv.9,10. And, when 
renewed to his posterity at Horeb, and the law added because 
of transgressions, ‘* Moses took the blood of calves, and of 
goats, with water, and searlet wool, and hyssop, and sprinkled 
both the book, and all the people; saying, This is the blood of 
the testament which God hath enjoined unto you.” Heb. ix. 
19,20. The sacrificial code was afterwards greatly enlarged, 
but, in all its ramifications, it had a reference to God’s cove- 
nant, and to the satisfaction for sin necessary to open up a chan- 
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nel for the conveyance of its rich blessings to guilty men. 
Hence the phrase cutting or striking a covenant, was used 
by the Hebrews to signify the making of a covenant, as the 
victims offered in sacrifice for its confirmation were not only 
struck dead, but sometimes divided into pieces, as in the sa- 
erifice offered by Abraham; and hence, also, God’s people, 
who exist under the charter of his covenant of promise, are 
characterised as his saints, who have made a covenant with 
him by saerifice. Ps.1.5. Jer. xxxiv. 18, 19. 

Let it be farther observed, that the covenant, and the sacri- 
fice offered for its ratification, were invariably considered as 
of the same extent with regard to their objects. All the atone- 
ments of divine appointment, prior to the coming of Christ, 
were of a definite kind. That this was the case with regard 
to the sacrifices of atonement offered by individuals, will not 
be disputed; but those of a public kind were also definite 
with regard to their objects. ‘They were not made for all 
mankind, or even for all the natural posterity of Abraham, 
but limited to those who were comprehended in the covenant 
made with him, and renewed, at Horeb, to his posterity in 
the line of Isaac. Of this description were the morning and 
evening sacrifices, the sacrifice offered every new moon, and 
the anniversary sacrifice for all Israel on the great day of 
atonement. We shall only add further, that none of these 
sacrifices were understood by the Hebrews, as merely ren- 
dering pardon possible, but as rendering it certain. ‘They 
could, it is true, only sanctify to the purifying of the flesh, or 
remove ceremonial guilt, and avert the temporal judgments 
incurred by it; but in so far as their efficacy extended, they 
had a divine assurance attached to them, that remission should 
invariably follow the sacrifice, when offered according to di- 
vine appointment. Lev. iv. 20; v.10, 13; vi. 7; xix. 22, 
Num. xy. 25, 26. Deut. xxi. 8. id 

We said also that our Lord was a surety under the ancient 
economy, not in type only, but also with respect to the effi- 
cacy of his sacrifice. By that sacrifice which he offered in 
the end of ages, he expiated the sins committed by his 
people, not only under the second, but also under the first 
dispensation: ‘*He is the mediator of the new testament, 
that by means of death, for the redemption of the transgres- 
sions that were under the first testament, they which are 
called might receive the promise of eternal inheritance.” 
Heb. ix. 15. The sacrifices under the legal dispensation 
could not put away sin, as pertaining to the conscience, but 
when offered in the faith of the future sacrifice of Christ, they 
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were the means of conveying to the offerer the saving benefit 
resulting from that sacrifice. Heb. xi. 4. 13—15. 

In the sacrificial ritual now considered, we have the atone- 
ment of Christin a figure, and it possessed all the properties 
of the atonement we are pleading for, in opposition to the 
views of the advocates for a mere general and indefinite atone- 
ment. It was a vicarious atonement—the guilt of the offender 
being charged to the account of the victim to be slain in his 
room; it was an atonement made by a satisfaction in kind— 
the life of the victim went for man’s life, and its blood for 
man’s blood ; it was an atonement connected with God’s eove- 
nant of promise, and limited in its objects to the people of 
the covenant; and it was an atonement which did not merely 
render pardon possible—it rendered it certain. 

2. Our Lord came into a condition of actwal suretiship - 
when he assumed our nature. He had voluntarily engaged 
from everlasting to obey the precept and endure the penalty 
of the law in the room of his people and in their nature ; and 
the moment he assumed that. nature, the justice of God ex- 
acted from him, upon the footing of that engagement, the 
whole of their criminal debt. He was. made of a woman, 
and made under the law by a supernatural constitution, in 
the room of them who were under the law, and for the ex- 
press purpose of their redemption. Gal. iv. 4. He was made 
under the penalty of the law by having the whole guilt of 
his people, contracted in their first federal head and in their 
own persons, imputed to him in the sense already explained. 
Under the legal dispensation, the guilt of the human offender 
was reckoned to his sin-offering; by the laying on of his 
hands and by confession; and, to show that this type was 
realized in our Lord’s substitution, we are told, ** All we, 
like sheep, have gone astray; we have turned every one to 
his own way; and the Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of 
us all.’ Isa. lili. 6. The sin-offering and the trespass-offer- 
ing under the law, having the guilt of the offender reckoned 
to them, went by the name of stm or trespass, among the 
Hebrews; and to show that Christ had our guilt imputed to 
him, he is said to have been made sin for us. ‘* For he hath 
made him to be sin for us who knew no sin; that. we might 
be made the righteousness of God in him.” 2 Cor. v. 21. 
The animals which had human guilt reckoned to them, are 
said to have borne sin, that is, its punishment ; and, to show 
that our Lord died under imputed guilt, he is said to have 
borne our sins; ‘* Who his own self bore our sins in his own 
body on the tree, that we, being dead to sins, should live 
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unto righteousness; by whose stripes ye were healed.” 1 
Pet. ii. 24.. The wages of sin is death, and every sin-offer- 
ing under the law was of the nature of a ransom for the life 
of the human offender-——its life went for his life ; and, to show 
that Christ died in our room, he is said to have given his life 
a rafsom for many. Matth. xx. 28. ‘To the same purpose, 
we are told, that he was delivered for our offences, and raised 
again for our justification. Rom. iv. 25. In vain do the So- 
cinians tell us, that the preposition for only denotes, that he 
died for our good, and not that he died in our stead; for, 
though it were admitted that it might be understood in this 
sense when he is said to have died for us, it cannot be so un- 
derstood when he is said to have died for our sins. The only 
meaning that can be affixed to the preposition in that con- 
nexion is, that he died the death due on account of our sins. 
Besides, the apostle makes suffering for the unjust of the 
same import with suffering for sin, which shows that there is 
no force in the objection: ‘* For Christ also hath once suffer- 
ed for sins, the just for the unjust, that he might bring us to 
God.”’ 1 Pet. iii. 18. As the idea of substitution ran through 
the whole ceremonial which referred to our Lord’s death as 
a future event, so itis a prominent feature in the sacrament of 
the Supper, which points to it as an event already past. Of 
the bread our Lord says, ‘* This is my body which is given 
for you ;’”’ and of the cup, ‘* This is the new testament in my 
blood, which is shed for you.” Luke xxii. 19,20. But 
our Lord’s death of itself affords an incontrovertible proof, 
as we have already seen, of his suretiship; for, as death is 
the wages of sin, and as he had no sin of his own, he must 
have paid this penal debt for the sins of others. In no other 
way can we account for his death in a consistency with the 
goodness and equity of the divine government. 

Our Lord’s suretiship was not confined to the penalty of 
the law, but extended also to its precept. . As he was made 
under the penalty of the law, to redeem his people from con- 
demnation, so he was made under its precept, to procure their 
title to life. Some have, indeed, taught, that nothing more 
was necessary to restore us to the divine favour and its rich 
fruits than satisfaction for sin by his death; and that, the 
curse being removed, eternal life is conferred freely without 
the intervention of a mediatorial righteousness, ‘That eternal 
life is conferred freely upon the sinner who believes in Jesus, 
is admitted: ‘The gift of God is eternal life.’ It is also 
admitted, that it was promised freely to Christ as our surety 
in the eternal covenant; for all the promises took their rise 
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in the free and sovereign grace of God. What we insist for 
is, that our Lord’s obedience was-the condition in the cove- 
nant, on the ground of which the promise of life was to take 
effect in the salvation of his spiritual seed. Obedience was 
the condition of life in the first covenant, entered into with 
Adam as the representative of his posterity ; but Christ came 
not to destroy the law, as a covenant law originally given to 
man, but to fulfil it.. Adam, by his disobedience as a public 
representative, forfeited his title to life, and incurred the 
penalty of death; but, as death came by the disobedience of 
the first, so life comes by the obedience of the second Adam: 
‘‘ For if by one man’s offence, death reigned by one, much 
more they who receive abundance of grace and of the gift of 
righteousness, shall reign in life by one, Jesus Christ.”?. Rom. 
v.17. ‘The Hebrew Goel was a type of Christ, and redemp- 
tion by the Goel extended not only to persons, but also to 
inheritances. Lev. xxv. 25. Others, again, object, that the 
obligation to obey the precept of the law is natural, and there- 
fore necessary to men, and cannot be transferred to a substi- 
tute. This is admitted with regard to the law in its natural 
form as a rule of life; but the objection, as we have seen, 
does not apply to the law as a covenant-law for life; for man 
is not necessarily under the law in this form. 

As our Lord is the surety of the covenant of redemption, 

so his suretiship must be limited to the definite number given 
to him in the covenant as his seed. ‘The Arminians, who 
deny particular and absolute election, have at least a claim to 
consistency in pleading for universal purchase; but the Hop- 
kinsians are chargeable with gross inconsistency, while they 
admit the doctrine of the particular and absalute nature of the 
divine decrees, and yet maintain that Christ died for all man- 
kind. A definite number of our race were chosen by God 
and given to Christ in the eternal covenant. ‘*'Thine they 
were, and thou gavest them me.’’ This definite number are 
called his sheep, but, as we shall see more particularly after- 
wards, it was for them alone that he died; and it is to them 
alone he gives eternal life. John x. 15—28. 
_ 3. Satisfaction by suretiship is no way inconsistent with 
the claims of God’s law, nor with the honour of the lawgiver. 
It is readily granted that, in the ordinary course of divine jus- 
tice, every man must die for his own sin; but this does not 
prevent God, by an act of sovereignty, from admitting satis- 
faction to the claims of his violated law by a surety in the 
room of transgressors ; and it is our object at present to show, 
that this act of sovereignty is not inconsistent with the honour 
of God’s law and moral administration. 
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First, This will appear from the formal nature of sin on 
the one hand, and of divine punishments on the other. ‘That 
sin is contrary to the purity of the divine nature must be ad- 
mitied, but, formally considered, it is not an injury done to 
God absolutely, but in the moral relations in which he stands 
to his rational creatures as their Lawgiver and Judge. His 
independence places him beyond the reach of injury, abso- 
lutely considered, from any of his creatures. As their good- 
ness cannot extend to him, so their wickedness cannot affect 
his essential blessedness. ‘* If thou sinnest, what doest thou 
against him? and if thy transgressions be multiplied, what 
doest thou unto him? If thou be righteous, what givest thou 
him? or what requireth he at thine hand? Thy wickedness 
may hurt a man as thou art, and thy righteousness may profit 
the son of man.” Formally considered, sin is not, with re- 
spect to God, of the nature of a personal injury, but an of- 
fence against his law and government. ‘He that commit- 
teth sin transgresseth also the law, for sin is the transgression 
of the law.’’ As sin is not to be viewed, in regard to God, 
as a private offence, so divine punishment is not to be consi- 
dered as an act of private revenge, but.as an act of retributive 
justice for the vindication of law and government. Were sin 
to be viewed, as committed against God, as a private injury, 
and divine punishment as of the nature of private revenge, 
there would be no room for satisfaction by substitution ; for 
revenge will rest satisfied with nothing short of. the ruin of 
its object. Butsince sin is an offence against the law and 
government of God, and punishment, under his administra- 
tion, is for the vindication of the honour of. his law and go- 
vernment, if this end of punishment can be gained even more 
effectually by satisfaction from a surety than it could possibly 
be by the eternal destruction of the sinner, the doctrine of sa- 


tisfaction by substitution must be compatible with the honour 


of God’s law and moral administration. 

Secondly, This will farther appear from the place which 
punishment holds in the moral administration of God. It 
holds the place, not of an end, but of a means. God never 
inflicts punishment merely for the purpose of rendering his 
creatures miserable. No: ‘* He has no pleasure in the death 
of the wicked.”’ ‘The end proposed by him is the vindica- 


tion of the honour of his law and moral administration. If | 


the end of penal infliction on the part of God were the mise- 
ry of the sinner, it could not be gained by the death of asub- 
stitute. In this case it behoved the sinner to suffer the penal 
consequences of his own sin. But as it has for its own end 
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the vindication of God’s honour as a lawgiver, and as this end 
‘may be gained more effectually by the death of a surety, than 
by the destruction of the sinner, as will, we hope, be made 
appear in the sequel of this treatise, the doctrine of satisfac- 


tion for sin by the death of a surety, must be perfectly con- 


sistent with God’s moral honour. 

Thirdly, It appears further, from the nature of divine re- 
wards, as annexed to obedience. As divine punishments 
have for their object the manifestation of God’s judicial dis- 
pleasure at sin, so divine rewards must have for their object 
the display of his approbation_of righteousness; but, if the 
one object may be gained by vicarious sufferings, the other, 
upon the same principle, may be gained by vicarious obedi- 
ence. Besides, there is less difficulty in the one case than 
in the other, from the nature of divine rewards. God has a 
right to the services of his rational creatures, independently 
_ of any promise of future reward, the annexing of the promise 
of such a reward to obedience must, therefore, be an act of 
sovereign goodness; but the same sovereign goodness which 
attaches the promise of reward to the obedience of the natu- 
ral subject of the law, may extend it to the obedience of a 
substitute regularly constituted ; especially when by his obe- 
dience not merely equal, but even superior provision is made - 
for vindicating the claims of the law and the honour of the 
lawgiver, as in the case of our Lord’s substitution.. By his 
obedience unto death the law is not only fulfilled, but ‘* mag- 
nified and made honourable.’’ 

4. Though the honour of the law admits of satisfaction by 
a surety, that surety must be regularly appointed by the law- 
giver who possesses the sole right of admitting the obedience 
and death of a surety in the room of transgressors; he must 
possess personal qualifications suited to his work, and be so 
identified with those in whose room he is to act, as to be 
considered one with them in law. Such a surety is Jesus. 
He did not take to himself the honour of priesthood without 
a divine call, but was called of God as was Aaron. He pos- 
sessed all those personal qualifications suited to his work as 
a high priest. Did the law require satisfaction in the same - 
nature that had sinned? He took our nature into union with. 
his divine person, that in that nature he might give the sa- 
tisfaction in kind which the law required. Heb. ii. 14, 15. 
Was it necessary that the satisfaction should be of infinite 
value, corresponding to the infinite desert of sin? His satis- 
faction was of infinite value from the dignity of his person. 
Though he suffered and died in human nature, his sufferings 
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and death were the sufferings and death of a divine person in 
his assumed nature, and, therefore, of infinite value for our 
redemption. Was it necessary that he, who was to obey, 
suffer and die for others, should act freely and be lord of his 
own life? Jesus freely engaged in the eternal covenant to 
lay down his life in our room; his appearance in time in the 
form of a servant and in the likeness of man was equally 
free, and even in laying down his life he acted voluntarily. 
Phil. ii. 6—8. Moreover, he was lord of his own life, and 
had a right to lay it down in the room of others ; for, though 
the Father prepared a body for him, yet it became his own 
by the act of assumption, and, as his own, he gave it a ran- 
som for his people. ‘No man taketh my life from me; I 
have power to lay it down, and I have power to take it 
again; this commandment have I received from my Father.” 
Must the surety be under no obligation to perform the ser- 
vices for himself which he engages to perform for others ? 
Our Lord was not under the law in its covenant form for 
himself, since he was not descended from Adam by ordinary 

eneration, and, therefore, not included in that covenant 
which he brake, and thereby entailed ruin on himself and all 
his natural posterity. He was made under the law in the 
room of others, and all that he did and suffered in the form 
of a servant was in their stead. Gal. iv. 4. Must the work. 
of a surety be such as not to bring upon himself ultimate 
ruin, as this would be inconsistent with the goodness of the 
lawgiver to exact, or the wisdom and prudence of the surety 
to undertake? ‘Though the work which our Lord, as a sure- 
ty, engaged to perform brought him to the dust of death, yet, 
instead of proving ultimately ruinous to him, it has secured 
for him a rich revenue of glory in the same nature in which 
he suffered. Phil. 11. 8,9. In fine, must the surety be so 
identified with those in whose room he is to act, as to be con- 
sidered as one with them in law? Our Lord was so identi- 
fied with those whom he came to redeem, by his Father’s 
appointment, and by his own undertaking. He was one 
with them in God’s purpose and covenant from everlasting— 
‘‘ they were chosen IN HIM, and predestinated THROUGH HIM, 
unto the adoption of children.’? He became one with them 
in nature, in the fulness of time—their kinsman, to whom 
the right of their redemption belonged; and, having assumed 
their nature, in consequence of his Father’s appointment and 
his own engagement, he became one with them in legal exac- 
tion, having the whole of their criminal debt charged to his 
account. ‘The Lord laid upon him the iniquities of us all.”’ 
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Isa. liti. 6. ** He hath made him to be sin for us who knew 


no sin, that we might be made the righteousness of God in 
him.” 2 Cor, v. 21. 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE HUMBLE STATE OF CHRIST CONNECTED WITH HIs 
SURETISHIP. 


As our Lord, in the character of a surety, was to act in our 
¥oom, so it was necessary that in all things, sin excepted, he 
should come into that low condition into which we are re- 
duced by our fall. ‘In all things it behoved him to be made 
like unto his brethren, that he might be a merciful and faith- 
ful high priest in things pertaining to God, to make reconci- 
liation for the sins of the people.”” Heb. ii. 17. The follow- 
ing things claim our particular attention in illustrating this 
part of our subject. 

1. It was not only necessary to the discharge of his work 
that he should assume our nature, but that he should take it 
in alow condition as to external circumstances. Our blessed 
Lord was in the form of God, and thought it not robbery to 
‘be equal with God, before he was made in the likeness of 
man ; and had he not been truly God, he could not have re- 
deemed the church. But it is equally true that one who was 
simply Ged could not have redeemed the church. God made 
the worlds by the word of his power, but the church could 
not be redeemed by a simple act of divine power. Her re- 
demption could only be effected by death; but one who was 
simply a divine person could not suffer or die. Hence the 
necessity of his assuming an inferior nature, in order to his 
accomplishing the work of our redemption. It was neces- 
sary that he should assume not only an inferior, but a human 
nature; not merely a nature in all respects like ours, but our 
nature. His human nature was not, like Adam’s formed of 
the dust of the ground, but ‘* made of a woman’’—* made of 
the seed of David according to the flesh.”” This was neces- 
sary, that the law might receive that satisfaction in kind which 
it required, and from one to whom the right of redemption 

.belonged. That he might be our Redeemer, it was neces- 
sary he should be our kinsman—* bone of our bone, and flesh 
of our flesh.” ‘* He that sanctifieth, and they who are sanc- 
tified, are all of one; for which cause he is not ashamed to 
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call them brethren.’’ Heb. ii. 11. He did not only assume 
our nature, but he assumed it in the lowest outward circum- 
stances. He did not appear in outward splendour, but in 
great external penury. He was born of a mean woman, in 
a stable, and laid in a manger. «* The foxes have holes, and 
the birds of the air nests, but the Son of man hath not where 
to lay his head.’”’ All this was necessary to accomplish the 
ends of our redemption. ‘Ye know the grace our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that though he was rich, yet for your sakes 
he became poor, that ye through his poverty might be rich.” 

2 Cor. viii. 9. 

2. It was also necessary that he should come into the condi- 
tion of aservant. He whois in the form of God, and thought 
it not robbery to be equal with God, took upon him the form 
of a servant. He undertook, from everlasting, to fulfil the 
claims of the law in our room; but, while only in the form of 
God, he could not be the subject of law. Besides, the law he 
came to fulfil was the law human nature was under, and did 
not attach to him, as our surety, till he assumed our nature. 
But the moment he came into a condition to satisfy the claims 
of the law, the justice of God took hold of him as our surety, 
and exacted from him the full payment of our criminal debt. 
‘¢ He was made of a woman, made under the law.’’ From 
that moment until his work was finished, he bore the form of 
a bond-servant to the law and justice of God. Then, how-— 
ever, his state of servitude ceased, the end of it being effec- 
tually gained. He is indeed, as mediator, still subject to the 
Father, in his exalted state, but his subjection to the Father 
in his exalted state is consistent with the full manifestation 
of all the honours that belong to him as God incarnate. 

3. Our Lord also, in his assumed nature, and in the cha- 
racter of a bond-servant, came into a condition of dependence 
upon the Father in accomplishing the work of our redemp- 
tion. He is God’s servant whom he upholds, his elect in 
whom his soul delighteth. Isaiah xlii. 1. We have already 
seen that the assumption of our nature into union with his 
divine person, and the preservation of that union inviolate 
amidst all the changes to which it was subjected in his hum- 
bled state, were peculiar to the Son. We have also seen that 
there was no confusion or mixture of the attributes of the two 
natures In eonsequence of that union—the divine nature in 
the person of Christ continued to be infinite, the human na-— 
ture, finite; the former remained uncreated and independent, 
the latter a created and dependent nature. It seems to follow 
of course, that the communications of wisdom to direct, and 
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of strength to support our Lord’s assumed nature in his ar- 
duous work were voluntary, and did not necessarily arise out 
of the hypostatical union; and the thing to be ascertained is, 
from which of the divine persons are these communications 
represented in Scripture as more especially proceeding— 
whether from the Son himself, or from the Father by the 
immediate agency of the Spirit? 

Every external work of Deity, considered as the effect of 
the attributes of his nature, must be common to all the per- 
sons of Godhead, since it proceeds from the energies of their 
common nature. ‘The agency of Godhead, however, is not, 
formally considered, the agency of the divine nature, but of 
the divine persons subsisting in that nature; and those works 
which are common to all the persons, such as the works of 
creation and providence, proceed from each of them according 
to the order of their personal subsistence in Godhead. But 
the work of man’s redemption is wholly preternatural, and in 
the device and execution of it, each of the persons of God- 
head, by mutual agreement, assumes a peculiar character, 
and acts a particular part. According to this economy, God 
in the person of the Father sustains the character of the re- 
presentative of Godhead, and in that character he acts at once 
as arectoral Judge, and as a gracious Sovereign—as a recto- 
ral Judge exacting from his own Son as our surety the pun- 
ishment of our iniquities, and as a gracious Sovereign con- 
ferring upon him the grace of the covenant; the Son sustains 
the character of the Father’s servant and our surety ; and the 
Holy Spirit sustains the character of the Spirit of Christ 
given to him by the Father, without measure, to qualify him 
in his assumed nature for his work, and to constitute him the 
grand repository of all grace and spiritual gifts to the church, 
which is his body. It is according to this economy that the 
Son, as man and Mediator, derives official power and support 
from the Father in his work. These relations, however, 
and the operations in Godhead arising from them, being pre- 
ternatural and voluntary, do not imply any natural inferiority 
in the Son to the Father. 

The above statement accords with Scripture promises and 
predictions. When our Lord is spoken of in prophecy as a 
servant, as we have seen already, he is represented as depen- 
dent on the Father for support. ‘* Behold my servant whom 
[ uphold, mine electin whom my soul delighteth.” The de- 
pendence pleaded for is also supposed in the promise of the 
Holy Spirit to Christ to qualify him for his work. ‘'The Spi- 
rit of the Lord shall rest upon him, the spirit of wisdom and 
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understanding, the spirit of counsel and might, the spirit of 
knowledge and of the fear of the Lord; and shall make him 
of quick understanding in the fear of the Lord.”’ Isa. xi. 2, 3. 
|The same thing is implied in our Lord’s priestly actings, 
such as his faith in God as his covenant God, trust in him for 
promised support in his work, and prayer to him for that sup- 
port. ‘These entered deeply into our Lord’s oblation, which 
rendered his death an offering and a sacrifice to God for a 
sweet-smelling savour. ‘Thus he is introduced saying by the 
prophet, ‘The Lord God will help me; therefore shall I not 
be confounded : therefore have I set my face like a flint, and 
I know that I shall not be ashamed. He is near that justi- 
fieth me, who will contend with me? let us stand together ; 
who is mine adversary? let him come near to me. . Behold 
the Lord God will help me, who is he that shall condemn 
me? lo, they all shall wax old as a garment: the moth shall 
eat them up.’ [saiah |. 7—9. With this agrees the account 
given of his exercise, in actually offering himself to God as 
a sacrifice for the sins of his people, by the writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews: ‘* Who in the days of his flesh, 
when he had offered up prayers and supplications, with 
strong crying and tears, unto Him that Was ABLE TO SAVE HIM 
from death, and was heard in that he feared.’”’ Ch..v. 7. 
This view is not inconsistent with the unity of will among 
the divine persons, for though one in will, the persons will- 
ing are three, and the part each acts in the work of redemp- 
tion is by common consent. Nor does it subvert their unity 
of operation, for by common consent they all act, though in. 
different ways, in the accomplishment of the same work. 
Nor does it suppose a suspension of the exercise of the divine 
energies, considered in the person of the Son with regard to 
his assumed nature; for, as we lave already seen, these were 
put forth not only in the act of assumption, but in preserving 
the union between his two natures inviolate, amidst all the 
sufferings to which he was subjected in the manhood during 
his state of humiliation. It is admitted by all sound divines, 
that the assumption of human nature into union with his di- 
vine person, was, in a peculiar sense, the act of the Son; and 
none ever supposed that this was inconsistent with the natural 
unity of will and operation among the persons of Godhead. 
But if this be admitted, we cannot see how the communica- 
tions now pleaded for on the part of the Father can be con- 
sidered as inconsistent with that unity. 
It has been said, that aceording to this view, there was no 
need for the Redeemer of the church being a divine person, 
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for God might have supported a mere creature under the same 
load of suffering that Jesus endured in his assumed nature. 
To this we would reply, that the intrinsic value of our Lord’s 
sufferings did not arise wholly or perhaps principally from 
their intensity, though inconceivably great, but from the dig- 
nity of his person. Besides, the merit of our Lord’s death 
arose in no small degree from a person of such transcendent. 
dignity condescending so low as to veil his glory for a time, 
and to come, in his assumed nature and official character, into. 
the condition of dependence now described; for in no other 
way could he have rendered that homage to the Lawgiver of 
which the sinner had attempted to deprive him. Sin is.an 
attempt of the creature to throw off his dependence on God, 
and sin could only be expiated by the surety coming in his 
assumed nature into a condition of voluntary dependence on 
him as his covenant God, and acknowledging that dependence 
by faith, trust, and prayer for promised support in his work. 
This Jesus did when he made himself of no reputation, (emp- 
tied himself,) and took upon him the form of a servant, and 
was made in the likeness of men. Phil. ii.6. We shall only 
add here, that the dependence now considered refers only to 
our Lord’s assumed nature, and to his acting in the character 
of a bond-servant to law and justice; for, at the very moment 
he was crucified in weakness, and indebted for support even 
to angels, as the ministers of divine providence commissioned 
from heaven for that purpose, (Luke xxii. 43,) viewed in his 
essential character as the Son of God, he was supporting the 
universe in existence, and directing the whole course of nature 
to its proper end. ‘I'his is plainly implied, when the writer 
to the Hebrews tells us that he who by himself purged our 
sins, was, at the time he did so, the brightness of his Father’s 
glory, and the express image of his person, upholding all 
things by the word of his power. Ch.i.3. Nor was his con- 
dition as a bond servant such as altogether to veil his essen- 
tial power as God over nature and nature’s laws, as appears 
from his miracles in general, with the manner in which they 
were wrought, and from that miracle in particular which ae- 
companied his death. It was not simply the observation of 
the Man Christ Jesus bleeding and dying on a cross, but the 
recognition, at the very moment when he yielded up the ghost, 
of his divine agency in the earthquake, by which the rocks 
were rent, and the graves opened, that made the centurion ex- 
claim, ‘*' Truly this was the Son of God!’ Matth. xxvii. 54. 
4, He took our nature with all its sinless infirmities, and 
came into ascene of trial and suffering similar to that to which 
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his people, whom he came to redeem, were exposed. He 
took upon him our mental infirmities, such as fear, sorrow, 
and grief; and our bodily infirmities, such as hunger, thirst, 
weariness and liability to death. It was necessary that he 
should assume our nature with these infirmities, since he was 
to suffer and die for our redemption. These are the princi- 
_ ples of our nature which render us susceptible of suffering, or 
the avenues through which penal evil assails our frame; so 
that, unless he had assumed our nature with these infirmities, 
he could not have endured the curse in our room. Had he 
not been subject to the painful emotion of fear, he could not 
have suffered from the manifestation of God’s judicial dis- 
pleasure in the garden; had he not been susceptible of bodily 
pain, he could not have suffered on the cross; and had he not 
been subject to mortality, he could not have died; and, ‘* with- 
out shedding of blood is no remission,” We are indebted for 
our redemption, not only to the essential dignity of Christ as 
the Father’s equal in Godhead, but also to his infirmities as 
man; both were necessary, in their own place, to complete 
the character of our great High Priest. Nor is the advan- 
tage of his taking our infirmities limited to his work-on earth ; 
it also extends to his advoeacy in heaven. Our blessed Lord, 
in his exalted state, is placed above the reach of suffering ; 
still he bears in his mind the recollection of the sorrows that 
pressed upon his soul in the season of temptation ; ‘and this 
gives him a fitness and promptitude for relieving his younger 
‘brethren in similar circumstances of trial. ‘* We have not 
an high priest who cannot be touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities, but was in all points tempted like as we are, A 
without sin.’ 

He also came into a scene of suffering and trial similar to 
that whereunto his people were exposed. Considered as fal- 
len creatures they were under the curse, and, as under the 
curse, they were exposed to suffering, not only for the im- 
mediate hand of God, but also from all the creatures whom 
he might be pleased to employ as the instruments of his judi- 
cial displeasure. And no sooner did our blessed Lord assume 
_ our nature and take our place in law, than the whole creation 
seemed armed as in battle array against him. He was tempt- 
ed by men—not only by open enemies, but by pretended 
friends—not only by pretended friends, but by real friends, 
He was also assailed by Satan’s temptations. He did not 
only suffer from the agency of creatures, but from the more 
‘immediate hand of God himself as a rectoral judge. ‘Tt 
_ pleased the Lord to bruise him, and to put him to grief.” 
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Gg Uithanch hie’ took our asia lode om physical infirmi- a 
ties and weaknesses, and came into a a 1 nilar scene of trial, 
yet he was without sin: “* We have not an high priest who 
cannot be touched with the feeling of our infirmities, but was 
in all points tempted like a as we are, yet without sin,” Heb. | 
iv. 15. Those who adopt the unscriptural notion that tour — 
Lord assumed our nature as fallen and peccable, eagerly re- 
sort to this and parallel passages, where Christ is said to be- 
touched with our infirmities, and to be tempted like as we 
are, ‘They infer from his being subjected to infirmities, and _ 
exposed to temptation, that his human nature must not only 
have been peccable, but also subject to the same evil propen- 
sities, as human nature is in us in our fallen state. ‘Than 
this inference nothing can be more absurd. In so far as his 
feeling with us is a feeling from experience, it must be limit- 
ed to our natural infirmities and weaknesses ; and with regard 
to his being tempted in all points as we are, it is evident from __ 
the scope of the passage, that the temptations to which he | 
was exposed, and which had for their object sin, were purely 
external, and did not proceed in whole or in part from any 
propensity in him to moral evil. It is to guard us against 
any such inference that it is added, ‘ yet without sin,’’—a 
limitation which extends both to our Lord’s infirmities and 
to the temptations to which he was exposed from without. 
He was liable to both in such a way as to exclude the small- 
est taint of moral evil. The word tempt signifies to try; but 
as, in the physical world, the purest gold may be cast into 
the furnace and tried, though it may be impossible to render 
it more pure by the trial, so, in the moral world, a person 
may be tempted when the design of the tempter is to draw 
him into sin, though by nature, or grace, he has no disposi- 
tion or tendency to yield to the temptation. ‘This was the 
case with the blessed Jesus. When the prince of this world 
came, he found nothing in him. 

But as the doctrine to which we have just referred has been 
revived, and is to a considerable extent propagated in this 
country at present, it may be proper to be more particular in 
stating and vindieating the immaculate purity of our Lord’s 
human nature. | 

1. The purity of human nature as assumed by the Son of 
God appears from the manner of his conception in the womb 
of the virgin. He took human nature, consisting of a true 

body and a reasonable soul; but it does not follow that the 
nature he assumed was tainted with moral. depravity. Hu- 
man nature was not depraved in its original state, it became 
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s guilty. and de gl by its fallin Adam. As all his natural 
au posterity sinn 


‘in him: and fell with him in his first tran’s- 
gression, sO it is from him, as their representing head in the 


covenant of works, that all his natural posterity inherit a fallen 


yee depraved nature: ‘* By one man sin entered into the 

, and death by sin; and so death passed upon ‘all men, 
ee hat all have sinned.” Rom. v. 12. “But our Lord, as 
Sia was not represented by Adam in the covenant of works, 
_and, therefore, he did not sin in him and fall with him i in his 
“first transgression. He was indeed made of the substance of 


the virgin, but he was not conceived in the ordinary way of 


generation, and therefore not included among Adam’s natural 
posterity. ‘The very circumstance of his miraculous concep- 
tion by the power of the Holy Ghost proves, that in his con- 
ception he must have been free from moral stain. God never 
made a creature corrupt or depraved, either out of nothing or 
from pre-existing matter. He made man originally of the 
dust of the earth, but he made him upright. He could not 
have done otherwise ina consistency with the holiness of his 
own nature; and it would have been equally inconsistent with 
his holiness to have formed our Lord’s human nature impure 
of the substance of the virgin. ‘I’o suppose that God could 
have formed our Lord’s human nature, tainted with moral 
depravity, would be to make him the author of sin. Nor 
does it militate any thing against this argument, that God’s 

providential influence extends to the propagation of our spe- 
cies as fallen; for this consists in carrying into effect the phy- 
sical law of man’s propagation after his kind originally given 
him in common with other animals—a law which, so far as 
physical, would have taken effect though man had retained 
his. primitive integrity. ‘That this law has become, in conse- 
quence of the fall, the vehicle of the conveyance of moral 
depravity from Adam to all his natural posterity, is granted ; 
but this does not arise from any change in the law itself, but 
from the change of the moral character of Adam as the com- 
mon parent and federal representative of his posterity. Had 
Adam stood, the stock would have been holy and the branches 
holy; now that he has fallen, the stock is corrupt and the 
branches corrupt. ‘Chat there is a change in God’s judicial 
procedure with regard to the law of propagation, in conse- 
quence of man’s fall, is granted; but this does not lie in his 
infusing moral depravity into Adam’s natural descendants, 
but in his judicially imputing that guilt to them which they 
had contracted, and in his withholding from them that original 
righteousness which they had forfeited by their sin in Adam 
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as their representative. But the formation of our Lord’s 
human nature out of the substance of the virgin belonged to 
a new and supernatural constitution, and is ascribed to, posi- 
tive influence on the part of God. The sanctification of the 
substance of the virgin, of which his humanity was formed, 
and its formation after God’s image from that substance, are 
ascribed to the power of the Highest, and termed a new crea- 
tion. Jer.. xxmi22; Luke i. 35. But such agency on the 


part of God, in the formation of that nature, is utterly in-_ 


compatible with its being tainted in the smallest degree with 
moral depravity. We shall only add in confirmation of this 
argument, that the angel who announced our Lord’s concep- 
tion and birth pronounced the nature to be RORCOW ER and 
born ‘a holy thing.” Luke i. 35. 

2. The untainted purity of our Lord’s human nature ap- 


pears from his assuming it into union with his divine person 


from the moment of its formation. Fora Socinian, who holds 
Christ to be a mere man, to insinuate that he was tainted 
with moral depravity, is gross indeed; but for one who pro- 
fesses to believe that he was a divine person, and that he 
took human nature into union with his divine person, so as 
to identify it with himself, to maintain, that the nature thus 
assumed was in a fallen state, and tainted with moral depra- 
vity, is horrifyimg beyond all description. Is it possible that 
such a thought could have entered the mind of man in his 
sober senses, as, that He who is of purer eyes than to behold 
iniquity, should have taken up his residence by a personal 
union ina depraved human nature? ‘Phe very idea when 
mentioned must be shocking to the ear of every sober-minded 
Christian, since it is directly opposed to every idea we are 
taught to entertain, either by Scripture or reason, of the im- 
mutable holiness of the Godhead. 

3. The purity of human nature as assumed by Christ, may: 
be farther urged from the ends for which he assumed it, and 
the offices with which he is vested, for accomplishing these 
ends. 

With regard to the ends for which he assumed our nature, 
we are told that it was “to take away sin’’—‘* to finish trans- 
gression, and to make an end of sin’’——‘‘to destroy the works 
of the devil.’’ But can we suppose for a moment, that to 
accomplish these holy ends, the Son of God himself assumed 
a depraved nature? No, the apostle assigns it as a reason of 
his fitness to take away sin, ‘that in him was nosin.” He 
is the one mediator between God and men, and the end of his 
mediation is to bring these parties together which sin had se« 
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parated, by putting away sin, the causé of the separation ; 
but to suppose that the Mediator took sinful flesh, is com- 
pletely to defeat the end of his mediation, since instead of re- 
pairing the breach it would widen it, by adding to the mass 
of moral evil. We shall only add, that another end of his 
taking our nature was, that in that nature he, as the first-born 
_ of God’s spiritual family, might be the pattern of human na- 
ture as restored to its primitive integrity, after which all his 
younger brothers might be formed in their regeneration and 
sanctification. But to maintain that his flesh was corrupt or 
tainted with corruption, is to exhibit him as an imperfect pat- 
tern, and put him only on a level with good men of our own 
order; whereas we are exhorted to follow others only in so 
far as they follow Christ, who is invariably set forth in Scrip- 
ture as affording a perfect example of righteousness and true 
holiness for our imitation. | 

With respect to the offices with which he is vested for car- 
rying into effect the ends of his mediation, they all suppose 
that, in his assumed nature, he was holy, harmless, undefiled, 
separate from sinners. ‘This is expressly asserted of him in his 
priestly character, not only as matter of fact, but as essen- 
tially requisite to the discharge of his official functions. Itis 
a well known maxim, that the advocate who would manage 
his plea with success should enter the court with clean hands; 
but if this is necessary in an advocate before a human tribu- 
nal, how much more in the case of our great High Priest, who 
engaged his heart to approach the infinitely holy and infi- 
nitely just God, to expiate sin, and to make intercession for 
the transgressors. ‘The high priest under the law was a 
type of Christ in his priestly office, but he was to be without 
physical blemish. It was also required that he should be 
ceremonially clean when he approached God’s altar, and as 
he was compassed with moral infirmities, he might not ap- 
proach God to offer for the sins of the people till he had first 
offered a sacrifice for his own sins. ‘The garments he wore, 
and his mitre with the inscription, ‘‘ Holiness unto the Lord,” 
together with the diverse washings required of him when about 
to minister before God, were all intended to prefigure the un- 
spotted holiness of his great antitype, who was to appear once 
in the end of the world to put away sin by the sacrifice of 
himself. ‘¢ Forsuch an high priest became us, who is holy, 
harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners, and made higher 
- than the heavens. Who needeth not daily, as those high 
priests to offer up sacrifice first for his own sins, and then for 
the people’s: for this he did once when he offered up himself. 
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For the law maketh men high priests which have infirmity, 
but the word of the oath, which was since the law, maketh 
the Son, who is consecrated for evermore.’’ Heb. vii. 26—28. 
In fine, what possible reason can be assigned for the prescrip- 
tion, that the victims offered under the law should be without 
blemish, and the pains the priests were to take to ascertain 
this, unless we admit that it was to prefigure the untainted 
purity of our Lord’s human nature? And does not the apos- 
tle make this application of the figure when he tells us, that 
“‘we were not redeemed with corruptible things, such as sil- 
ver and gold, from our vain conversation received by tradition 
from our fathers, but with the precious blood of Christ, as of 
a lamb without blemish, and without spot?’’ 1 Pet.i. 18, 19. 
But our Lord came as a priest, not only to offer sacrifice for 
sin, but also to bring in an everlasting righteousness for the — 
justification of the church; and the holiness of his human 
nature was no less necessary in the one case than in the other. 
He who was to obey the law in the room of others must him- 
self be holy. Every overt act of a moral agent takes its moral 
character from the disposition of the heart: ‘* A good man, 
out of the good treasure of the heart, bringeth forth good 
things ; but an evil man, out of the evil treasure of the heart, 
evil things.’? Had not our Lord’s humanity, therefore, been 
perfect, he had been destitute of a moral fitness for obeying 
the law as our surety. His untainted Holiness of nature lies 
at the very foundation of the holiness of his life; and, had it 
been wanting, he had never been “the end of the law for 
righteousness to every one that believeth.” 

4. 'The doctrine of our Lord’s untainted holiness of nature, 
appears from the express testimony of Scripture. ‘This ob- 
servation has been partly anticipated. We have seen, ‘that 
the man Jesus to be conceived and born of the virgin is pro- 
nounced ‘a holy thing ;” that though we are told, ‘‘ that in 
all things he was tempted like as we are,”’ still it is added, 
*‘ yet without sin ;’’ that of him of whom it is said, ‘* he was 
manifest to take away our sins,”’ it is expressly asserted, that 
‘‘in him was no sin;” and that the flesh he assumed was 
not sinful flesh, but only bore its “‘likeness.’’ What could 
be the design of the Spirit of God in all these cautions, if it 
was not to guard against the very doctrine of our Lord’s pec- — 
eability, or that in his flesh there was a propensity to evil? 
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CHAPTER IV. 


f 


THE FUNCTIONS OF OUR LORD’S PRIESTHOOD. 


Tue services attached to the Levitical priesthood were nu- 
merous. ‘The high priest was to offer gifts and sacrifices ; 
to sprinkle the blood as the symbol of intercession; to pre- 
side over the whole services of the sanctuary ; to deliver the 
responses of God to the people; to explain the law and de- 
cide legal controversies ; and to bless the people in the name 
of the Lord. As some of these had a typical reference to 
Christ, rather in his prophetical and kingly, than in his 
priestly office, we shall confine ourselves to the things pecu- 
liar to his priesthood; namely, his obedience, sacrifice, and 
intercession, together with his presidency over the house of 
God. In this chapter we are to confine our attention to our 
Lord’s obedience in general—his sacrifice—and his obedien- 
tial acting in offering it to God. 


SECTION I. 
OUR LORD’S OBEDIENCE IN GENERAL. 


The writer to the Hebrews tells us, that ‘‘every high priest 
is ordained for men in things pertaining to God, that he may 
offer up both gifts and sacrifices.” Every sacrifice uider the 
law was an offering; but every offering was not a sacrifice. 
Sacrifice implies blood-shedding; so that to constitute offer- 
ing a sacrifice, it was necessary it should be slain; but many 
of the things presented to God by the Levitical priests were 
inanimate objects, and, consequently, incapable of suffering 
death. ‘These were not intended for the purpose of expia- 
tion, but as acts of piety towards God and benevolence to- 
wards men; and, in so far as they had a typical reference to 
our Lord’s work as a priest, they must have prefigured his 
obedience to the precept of the law to procure our title to life, 
and not his satisfaction for sin by his death. Nor is it any 
thing uncommon in Scripture, for acts of piety and benevo- 
lence to be termed gifts and offerings. ‘The services to be 
performed by the Gentiles, after the ceremonial law should 
no longer exist, are so denominated: ‘* For from the rising of 
the sun, to the going down of the same, my name shall be 
great among the Gentiles, and in every place incense shall be 
offered unto my name, and a pure offering; for my name shall 
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be great among the heathen, saith the Lord of hosts.”? Mal. i. 
11. Besides, many of the sin-offerings and trespass-offerings 
that prefigured our Lord’s sacrifice for sin, were accompanied 
with a meat-offering, which was consumed along with them 
upon the altar, to give them a sweet savour. This, without 
doubt, had a typical reference to our Lord’s obedience, as it ran 
through the whole of his penal sufferings, and rendered them 
‘a sacrifice to God for a sweet-smelling savour.”” Eph. v. 1, 2. 

We have seen already that our Lord’s human nature was 
assumed by him pure, and free from every moral stain. Its 
original formation in true holiness, though fundamental to his 
righteousness as a surety, was not properly a part of it, for 
its preparation in order to its assumption was not his own 
personal act, but the work of the Father through the Spirit, 
and belonged to the promissory and not to the conditionary 
part of the covenant of grace; but the Son’s own agency, in 
taking our nature holy, and continuing to present it spotless, 
and in the exercise of all its holy principles, at the bar of 
God’s law, without doubt, entered into the matter of that 
righteousness. In the present section we are to confine our- 
selves principally to his obedience to the law in general, re- 
serving to another part of the work that obediential acting 
which ran through the whole of his sufferings, and termina- 
ted in his voluntary death, and which constituted his priestly 
acting, in offering himself a sacrifice for sin. 

1 wr Lord yielded perfect obedience to the first table of 
the dive law. As his knowledge of the divine law was free 
from éVvery kind of misconception, so his acknowledgment of 
God and his laws and institutions was open, decided, and uni- 
form, in the face of every species of opposition and danger. 
When only twelve years of age he appeared as a witness for 
the truth in the temple, with a boldness and clearness of ar- 
gument that filled all who heard him with astonishment. 
When he entered upon his public ministry, the whole of his 
doctrine was calculated to illustrate the divine character, and 
to vindicate the divine government. He could appeal to his 
Father at the close of his ministry: ‘*T have manifested thy 
name unto the men whom thou gavest me out of the world;”’ 
and again, ‘I have declared unto them thy name, and will 
declare it.” On every occasion he supported the character of 
a faithful and true witness, and at length sealed his testimony 
with his blood. His piety was at once enlightened and fer- 
vent. When he purged the temple of buyers and sellers, his 
disciples remembered that it was written of him, ‘the zeal 
of thine house hath eaten me up.’’ He not only taught the 
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way of God perfectly, but exemplified it in his practice, by 
an exact observance of all the ordinances of divine worship. 

As he was circumcised when an infant, so when he arrived 
at the years of maturity we find him recognising the obliga- 
tion he was under from that ordinance to keep‘the whole law, 
ceremonial as well as moral. Though infinitely superior to 
John in office, as well as in personal dignity, he acknowledged 
the divinity of his mission by a practical submission ‘to his 
baptism, for the reason he himself assigned, that it became 
him to fulfil all righteousness. ‘Though often situated at a 
great distance from Jerusalem, he regularly attended the ap- 
pointed feasts. His attention to the acts of moral worship 
was constant and uniform. He frequently spent whole nights 
in prayer under the open air, when his head was literally 
‘¢ filled with dew, and his locks with the drops of the night;” 
nor did he attend to this duty in secret only, but also, on all 
proper occasions, in public. We find him closing his fare- 
well sermon, delivered to his disciples, with a solemn address 
to God in prayer; and following up the exercise of prayer 
with praise. Accordingly we are told that having sung a 
hymn, they left the guest-chamber, and went out into the 
Mount of Olives. These are only a few of the examples of 
our Lord’s devotional exercises recorded in Scripture; nor 
are we to suppose that they are all committed to writing. 
What John says of his doctrines and miracles, applies equally 
to his acts of devotion: ‘*'There are also many other things 
that Jesus did, which if they should be written every one, I 
suppose that even the world itself could not contain the books 
that should be written. Amen.’ The most pious among mere 
men have in many instances failed in the discharge of their 
duty: but Jesus did always the things that pleased his Father. 

In his case every duty was not only performed, but done in 
the most proper manner, and in the most proper season. 

2. His conformity to the second table of the divine law 
was equally perfect. He discharged every relative duty most 
exactly... Filial piety is the firstof the social duties, and that 
which tends to form the character through life; and of this 
duty Christ has left us aperfect example. Though conscious 
of his personal dignity as the Son of God, and though ac- 
quainted with the long line of royal ancestors from whom he 
was remotely descended according to the flesh, yet, till called 
to enter upon his personal ministry, he never aspired to a 
higher station in life than that of the son of the carpenter; 
nor did his consciousness of superior worth ever lessen his 
esteem for Mary his real mother, or Joseph his supposed fa- 
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ther, or weaken his regard to their parental authority. When 
found by them in the temple, we are told that he went down 
with them to Nazareth, and was subject unto them; though, 

when he entered upon his personal ministry, he was removed 
from their domestic circle, he was still the affectionate son, 
and kind relative; nor did the sorrows of death weaken his 
attachment to his mother, for on the cross we find him com- 
mitting her to the care of the beloved disciple. ‘Though the 
Lord of heaven and earth, yet for our sakes he became “a 
servant of rulers,’ and as a subject he was submissive to the 
reigning powers in all their lawful commands. He gave ho- 
nour to whom honour was due, and tribute to whom tribute. 
Hence we find that he wrought a miracie for the express pur- 
pose of paying the tribute money exacted from himself and 
his disciples. Corrupt as the rulers of the Jewish church 
were at that time, he neither withheld from them the respect 
due to them on account of their office, nor encouraged others 
to do so; for while he guarded his followers against imitating 
their evil practices, he still enjoined upon them obedience to 
their precepts as the authorized instructors in the law of Mo- 
ses. ‘*The scribes and Pharisees sit in Moses’. seat: all 
therefore that they say unto you do; but do ye not after their 
works, for they say and do not.’”” As a master he was com- 
passionate and kind: ‘Though poor himself, he was ever at- 
tentive to relieve the wants of his disciples. Hence when 
about to leave them, appealing to them if they had lacked any 
thing in his service, they answered nothing. ~ Asa friend he 
was affectionate, faithful, and constant—‘‘ a friend that stick- 
eth closer than a brother.” Asa teacher, the matter of his 
instructions was pure and seasonable, and his manner engag- 
ing and impressive: ‘‘ Grace was poured into his lips.” 
Even his enemies were forced to confess that ‘‘ never man 
spake like this man.”’ Of all others he was the most diligent 
teacher. In his case no time was lost, and every portion of © 
it was employed to the best advantage. He did not merely 
wait the opportunity, but carefully sought opportunities of 
instructing mankind in the things that belonged to their eter- 
nal peace. His benevolence, like the light.of the natural sun, 
diffused itself among all classes, and every rank of men: he 
fed the hungry, healed the diseased, comforted the disconso- 
late, opened the eyes of the blind, and raised the dead. In 
these acts of beneficence which terminated on the bodies of 
men, he made no distinction between rich and poor, high and 
low ; all who applied were welcome, and none who applied 
were disappointed. But his tender regard for the souls of 
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men was most conspicuous. He did not only instruct them 
in those things that belonged to their eternal peace; he also 
laid down his precious life for theirredemption. His benevo- 
lence towards his brethren of mankind was most disinterested ; 
from them he could receive nothing, yet for them he made 
the greatest sacrifices: “ Ye know the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that though he was rich, yet for your sakes he 
became poor, that ye through his poverty might be rich.” 

3. He never did any thing that was morally evil. ‘The 
best of mere men have had their faults; but he was holy, 
harmless, and separated from sinners. His gold was without 
alloy, and his silver without dross. As he never omitted a 
duty, so he never committed asin. As his heart was free 
from malice or deceit, so a malicious or deceitful word never 
dropt from his lips. ‘* When reviled he reviled not again; 
and when persecuted he threatened not.’ He could chal- 
lenge his enemies in any instance to convince him of sin; 
and it was so ordered in the providence of God, that his in- 
nocence was vindicated not only by friends but by foes. Pi- 
late, who-condemned him to be crucified, was obliged, how- 
ever much to his own discredit as a judge, to pronounce him 
a just person: and though Judas who betrayed him had been 
admitted by him to all the familiarities of the domestic circle, 
where the weaknesses of the best of mere men are apt, in 

their unguarded moments, to be discovered, and though he had 

the most powerful inducements to add accusation to treache- 
ry, in order to screen his own wickedness, yet he was forced 
with his dying breath to bear testimony to his innocence. 

4, Our Lord’s obedience proceeded from the most pure 
principles. Had weno other means of estimating his cha- 
racter, we might safely infer the rectitude of his dispositions 
and principles, from the purity of his life. In no case was 
ever his doctrine so happily illustrated as by his own con- 
duct: ‘© A good man, out of the good treasure of the heart, 
bringeth forth good things.” But, in addition to this, the 
Scriptures give us the most ample attestations of the purity, 
_ not only of his actions but of his principles and motives, As 
in his conception he was formed after the image of God in 
knowledge, righteousness, and true holiness, so he retained 
the purity of his nature uncontaminated amid a scene of un- 
paralleled trial. In him we find a rich combination of all the 
graces of the Spirit, and of these graces carried to the highest 
pitch in their exercise. He was of quick understanding in 
the fear ef the Lord. His zeal for God's honour, and his 
love to sinners of our race, were flames that neither the waters 
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of affliction from the agency of men, nor the floods of divine 
wrath could drown. His fortitude was such as could not be 
conquered by the greatest dangers, nor could his patience be 
exhausted by the heaviest and most tedious sufferings. In 
self-government he had no parallel: though he took our na- 
ture, with all its sinless passions, yet in his case passion was 
completely under the government of moral principle. The 
law of God was within his heart, and existed there as a living 
and lively principle of holy obedience—* the spirit of life 
in Christ Jesus,’’ through which his people are ‘‘ made free 
from the law of sin and death.” His duty was his delight ; 
it was his meat to do the will of his Father, and to finish 
his work. 

5. It implies no imperfection in our Lord’s obedience, 
that there are certain duties, or modifications of duty, incum- 
bent on us, of which we have no example in the history of 
his life. ‘his proceeds from two causes. First, from his 
personal holiness. ‘The law enjoins certain duties on us as 


fallen creatures, which it would not have exacted from man, 


had he retained his primitive integrity. Every sinner is 
bound by the law of God to repent, and to glorify God by 
confessing his personal transgressions ; but Jesus was a just 
man, and needed no repentance. Secondly, the want of 
such examples in other instances, is sufficiently accounted for 


from the peculiar sphere in which he was destined to act, in - 


accomplishing his work. A great part of our duty springs 
out of the circumstances in which we are placed in divine 
providence: these are recognised by the law of God, and it 
attaches certain duties to us as placed in these circumstances. 
This being the case, no person is chargeable with the neglect 
of a:duty when that duty does not belong to his station, or 
when he was never placed in circumstances which ealled for 
the performance of it. It is sufficient that a moral agent dis- 
charge the duties of his station with fidelity. Apply these 
remarks to the case of our blessed Lord. It is sufficient to 
demonstrate the perfection of his obedience to the divine law 
as our surety, that in all the changes of circumstances he ex- 
perienced, in all the stations he filled, in all the relations he 
sustained, and amid all the temptations to which he was ex- 
posed, through the whole course of his life of humiliation, he 
discharged every obligation laid upon him most perfectly. 
Besides, the zeal he discovered for his Father’s honour, and 
the devotedness he manifested in his service, on all occasions 
afforded him for working righteousness, sufficiently show that 
he would have been actuated by the same principles, and 
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that he would have displayed the same devotedness to his 
Father’s honour, had he been placed in any other supposable 
circumstances. 

6. ‘To have just views of our Lord’s obedience we must 
connect it with the dignity of his person. He who honoured 
the law by his obedience as our surety, is God’s fellow. 
‘‘ Though he were a Son, yet learned he obedience by the 
things that he suffered.’’. He obeyed the precept and endured 
the penalty of the law in human nature, but still his obedi- 
ence was that of a divine person. Though all that he did 
and suffered was directly and formally the effect of his will 
as man, yet his whole service originated in his will as God. 
it was according to his divine will that he engaged to do 
God’s will in man’s redemption in the eternal covenant, and 
it was according to it that he came into our world and took 
upon him the form of a servant in time. Besides, every act 
of his will as man, in accomplishing the work given him to 
do, was accompanied with a corresponding exercise of his 
will as God, and this diffused infinite value and dignity 
through the whole of his obedience. ‘The righteousness he 
wrought out in human nature is the righteousness of God, not 
only as devised by God, but as fulfilled by a person who is 
God, and therefore of infinite value for our justification. 
‘¢ But now the righteousness of God without the law is mani-, 
fested, being witnessed by the law and the prophets; even 
the righteousness of God which is by faith of Jesus Christ, 
unto all and upon all them that believe.” Rom. ii. 21, 22. 


SECTION II. 
THE SACRIFICE OF CHRIST. 


Having finished what was intended as to our Lord’s obe- 
dience in general, we might now proceed to speak of his sub- 
mission to the commandment to lay down his life for our re- 
demption. This constituted the principal part of his service 
as a priest. ‘The first Adam, as a covenant representative, 
had simply to obey the law as unbroken; besides, his cove- 
nant obedience, by which he was to give proof of his sub- 
mission to the whole law, was brought into a narrow compass 
in the positive precept respecting the tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil; but the case was very different with respect 
to Christ the second Adam. The law demanded from him 
as our surety, not only perfect obedience, as the condition of 
life, to its precept, but also satisfaction for sin incurred by 
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transgression. This is what our Lord emphatically calls the 
commandment he had received from his Father. John xiv. 31. 
And this commandment he obeyed as a priest by humbling 
himself and becoming obedient unto death, even the death of 
the cross. But our Lord’s sufferings unto death were penal, 
and as such have the first claim to our attention; for, though 
obediential, his obedience lay in submission to his Father’s 
will, in exacting from him, as a substitute, the punishment 
of our iniquities. 

The sufferings of Christ as a sacrifice for sin are eonfined 
by some to what he endured upon the cross. To this we can- 
not agree. ‘Though he was a sacrifice especially in his death, 
yet he was a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief through 
life, and all his sufferings through life led to and terminated 
in his death. ‘This view seems necessary to the full realiza- 
tion of the typical sacrifices for sin, in his sacrifice, as their 
great antitype. ‘The victims offered up under the law were 
not only subjected to great privations before they were slain 
in sacrifice, but after they were slain the whole or a part of 
them was consumed with fire; and all these appendages to 
the death of the victim were considered as necessary to ren- 
der it a sacrifice for sin. But if they had any typical reference 
at all, it must have been to the sufferings of Christ prior to 
his death. ‘The whole or a part of these victims, it is true, 
was consumed with fire after death, for this obvious reason, 
that it could not take place before it; but we have every reason 
to think that our Lord’s most painful sufferings, and those 
prefigured by the burning of the sacrifices, preceded what he 
endured at the period of his death on the accursed tree. 

We shall only observe farther, before entering upon the 
more particular consideration of our Lord’s sufferings, that 
he endured all the penal evil contained in the curse, and 
which those he came to redeem must have suffered, had he 
not been made a curse for them. ‘This is rejected by those 
who deny a specific, and only admit of a more general and 
indefinite, atonement for sin by our Lord’s death. Let it suffice 
at present, (as their objections will come. under more particular 
consideration afterwards,) to observe, that if every ingredient 
of penal evil contained in the threatening annexed to the divine 
law was necessary to guard the subjects of the law against vio- 
lating its prescriptions, the infliction of every ingredient con- 
tained in it must be necessary for the vindication of the honour 
of the law, and the authority of the lawgiver, If this sanction 
was dictated by God as a lawgiver, in wisdom and in justice, 
as containing no more than the just desert of sin, the same wis- 
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dom and justice must require that God, as a righteous Judge, 
should execute the threatening in its full amount when incur- 
red by transgression, if not upon the sinner, upon his surety. 
Men may find it necessary to mitigate the penal sentence 
annexed to human laws, and this always supposes that the 
law, as originally framed, was too severe, or that it did not 
make full provision for every circumstance of alleviation in 
the conduct of the offender; but God’s law being dictated by 
infinite wisdom, must be holy, just, and good. 

While we insist that our Lord suffered the full amount of 
the penal evil contained in the curse of the law, it is not how- 
ever admitted that all the ingredients which will enter into 
the sufferings of the wicked entered into his sufferings. Many 
of these do not arise necessarily from the penal sentence of 
the law, but from the state and character of the sufferers. The 
workings of the corrupt passions of the heart, such as pride, 
envy, and malice, are sources of real misery to the wicked 
in the present life, and they will prove still greater sources 
of misery to them in a future world ; but this arises from their 
inherent depravity, and could form no part of the sufferings 
of the holy Jesus. Remorse will be one bitter ingredient of 
their misery, but as it arises not from the law, but from the 
consciousness of personal guilt, and of their being their own 
destroyers, it could form no part of the sufferings of our Lord, 
who was always holy, harmless, and separated from sinners. 
in fine, their sufferings will be eternal, whereas his were only 
temporary ; but this also proceeds not from the law, but from 
the nature of the sufferers. Sin is an evil of infinite demerit, 
and as sinners cannot endure infinite punishment in any 
limited period of duration, their sufferings must be eternal; 
whereas our Lord’s sufferings, though limited as to their du- 
ration, were of infinite efliciency for explating our sins from 
the dignity of his person. 

Having made these general remarks, we now nioacéd to 
consider more particularly what our Lord suffered through 
life and at his death. 

1. His sufferings were of great diversity. He suffered in 
every way that an innocent person could have suffered. He 
suffered much from the poverty of his condition in the world, 
and the privations connected with it. Though he descended 
from the roval family of David, yet at the time of his birth 
that family had fallen into great deeay, so that his birth was 
accompanied with circumstances of great external meanness. 
Mary brought forth her first-born son in a stable, and laid 
him in a manger, because there was no room for him in the 
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inn. As his real mother was a mean woman, so his supposed 
father was in poor outward circumstances ; and this was turn- 
ed to his reproach by those who form their estimate of hu- 
man character from worldly rank and affluence, and not from 
moral worth. ‘Is not this,”’ said they, ‘* the carpenter, the 
son of Mary, and brother of James and Joses? and are not 
his sisters with us? and they were offended at him.” Till 
he entered upon his public ministry, he seems, from the pas- 
sage now quoted, to have earned his food with the sweat of 
his brow, at the humble occupation of his supposed father, 
hence called, not the son of the carpenter, but the carpenter ; 
and after he had entered on his ministry, he was subjected to 
great poverty—being, for the most part, dependent for the 
necessaries of life upon the hospitality of others. ‘The 
foxes,” says he, ‘‘ have holes, and the birds of the air have 
nests, but the Son of Man hath not where to lay his head.” 

The blessed Jesus also suffered in his reputation by the 
most cruel and unmerited reproach. Though holy, harmless, 
and undefiled, his enemies said, ** Behold a wine-bibber, and 
a friend of publicans and sinners!” And although he came 
to destroy the works of the devil, they ascribed his miracles 
to Satanic influence.—‘ He eke out devils,” said they, 
‘*by Beelzebub the prince of devils.”’ The shafts of ridicule 
were never pointed against any one so keenly as they were 
against the holy Jesus. ‘* All that see me,”’ said he «laugh 
me to scorn; they shoot out the lip, they shake their head, 
saying, He trusted in the Lord that he would deliver him; 
let him deliver him, seeing he delighteth in him.’”’ He was 
reproached in every character he sustained, and in every sta- 
tion he filled. As a teacher he was treated by many with 
neglect, and by more with open scorn and contempt. ‘Though 
he was the greatest teacher ever appeared in our world, he 
had to say, ‘‘ Lord, who hath believed our report?’? And 
again, ‘‘ Surely I have laboured in vain, and spent my strength 
for nought and in vain.”’ ‘lhe greatest disgrace men could 
devise or inflict, was poured upon him as a king. A mock 
sceptre was put in his hand, a crown of thorns on his head, 
and he was arrayed in a gorgeous robe, while his enemies in 
scorn and derision bowed the knee before him, saying, ‘* Hail, 
king of the Jews.’’ These reproaches were none of the least 
of his sufferings; hence he is introduced by the Psalmist, 
saying—‘ Reproach hath broken mine heart; I am full of 
heaviness; I looked for some to take pity, but there was 
none, and for comforters, but I found none.’ 

The blessed Jesus also endured exquisite torture in his 
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body. His bodily sufferings from hunger, thirst, weariness, 
and the other sinless infirmities of our nature, extended in a 
less or greater degree through his whole life of humiliation. 
Those sufferings which proceeded* from external causes in- 
creased, till they terminated in his ignominious and painful 
death. When arraigned before the high. priest, the most 
grievous insults were added to the most bitter accusations, 
‘The men that held him mocked him, and smote him ; and 
when they had blindfolded him, they struck him on the face, 
and asked him, saying, *‘ Prophesy who it is that smote 
thee.”” Herod and his men of war set him at nought, and 
mocked him, and arrayed him in a gorgeous robe, and sent 
him again to Pilate. Pilate treated him with the greatest 
cruelty, and permitted the soldiers who attended his court to 
insult and abuse him in his presence, even when uncon- 
demned; and having passed upon him a most iniquitous sen- 
tence, he was, by his order, conducted to Calvary, where his 
hands and feet were nailed to the tree, and his body extended 
till his bones were out of joint. ‘* Iam poured out,”’ says he, 
‘‘like water, and all my bones are out of joint; my heart is 
melted like wax in the midst of my bowels.’’ On the cross 
he was denied those offices of kindness usually shown to the 
greatest miscreants, when suffering the last sentence of the 
law. When he said ‘I thirst,”’ instead of giving him some 
cooling draught calculated to refresh exhausted nature, they 
offered him vinegar. ‘* My strength is dried like a potsherd, 
my tongue cleaveth to my jaws, and thou hast brought me 
to the dust of death. - They gave me also gall for my meat, 
and in my thirst they gave me vinegar to drink.” 

But his most severe sufferings were in his soul. He was 
always aman of sorrows. ‘The wickedness of mankind was 
to him a source of continual sorrow; and their misery, even 
in prospect pained his feeling heart. When he drew near 
Jerusalem, now almost ripe for vengeance, we are told that he 
wept over it, saying, ‘* O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, which killest 
the prophets, and stonest them who are sent unto thee; how 
often would I have gathered thy children together, as a hen 
doth gather her brood under her wings, but ye would not. 
Behold your house is left unto you desolate.”? His most 
severe sufferings, however, were those he endured in his soul 
from the hand of God as an offended judge: but these will 
come afterwards under our more particular consideration. 

2. He suffered from every quarter from which an innocent 
person can be supposed to have suffered. He was made a 
curse for us, and under it he did not only suffer immediately 
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from God, as an offended judge, but from all the creatures of 
God, whom he was pleased to employ as the instruments of 
his judicial infliction on account of sin. We have already 
seen that he suffered much from the hands of men. Though 
he was not merely harmless, but also the greatest benefactor 
of the human race, and on this account entitled to their high- - 
est esteem and gratitude, yet all ranks of men combined to 

effect his ruin. ‘* Why do the heathen rage, and the people 

imagine a vain thing? The kings of the earth set themselves, 

and the rulers take counsel together against the Lord, and 

against his Anointed.”’ He suffered not only from open ene- 

mies, but also from pretended friends. ‘‘ Yea, mine own 

' familiar friend, in whom I trusted, who did eat of my bread, 

hath lifted up his heel against me.’”? He suffered not only 

from pretended, but also from real friends. He had to say, 

‘¢ Lover and friend hast thou put far from me, and mine ac- 

quaintance into darkness.”’. Judas betrayed him—Peter de- 

nied him; and in the hour of his greatest distress, all his 

other disciples forsook him and fled. 

He suffered not only from the agency of men, but from 
the agency of devils. Satan having overcome our first fede- 
ral head by his temptation, sought by the same means to 
ruin the surety of the new covenant; but when the prince of 
this world came, he found nothing in him. Before he en- 
tered upon his public ministry he was tempted by the devil 
in the wilderness; and there the tempter being overcome, he 
departed from him only for a season: his grand attack was 
reserved for the period of our Lord’s agony in the garden, and 
his passion on the cross. It was in view of it that he said, ~ 
‘« The prince of this world cometh, and hath nothing in me.”’ 
Creatures were only the instruments, however, in the hand of 
God as an offended Judge, of inflicting on him the punish- 
ment of our iniquities. ‘* Truly against thy holy child Jesus, 
both Herod and Pontius Pilate, and the people of Israel, were 
gathered together. ‘That they might do whatsoever thy hand 
and thy counsel had determined before to be done.” 

But his most severe sufferings were in his soul from the 
immediate hand of God; and we now proceed to speak of 
them particularly, as they enter more especially into his 
satisfaction for sin, and the matter of his saerifice as our 
great High Priest. ‘The Socinians, who deny the penal na- 
ture of our Lord’s sufferings, limit them to what he endured 
through the agency of creatures ; but unless we admit that he 
suffered immediately from the hand of God in his soul, we 
cannot conceive how the ends of his suffering could be gained, 
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upon their own principles. They limit the ends of his suf- 
ferings to example, and the confirmation of his doctrine. 
They tell us that one end of his sufferings was to afford us an 
example of patience and resignation to his followers under 
suffering, and at the approach of death. But it is only by 
admitting that he suffered in his soul from the effects of God’s 
judicial displeasure, that his patience and resignation can rise 
superior to the patience and resignation of thousands of his 
followers. If this is not admitted, then his example, so far 
as regards patience and resignation, sinks below theirs when 
placed in similar circumstances. Many of his followers have 
suffered in an equal, if not in a greater degree, from the hands 
of men, without uttering a complaint, or discovering the 
smallest symptoms of terror; whereas our Lord’s sufferings 
in the garden filled him with deep amazement, and, on the 
cross, drew from him strong crying with tears. The amaze- 
ment in the garden did not proceed from human infliction, for 
at that time he was not in the hands of his enemies. The 
Socinians, indeed, tell us, that his amazement in the garden 
arose from the prospect of what he was to suffer from men; 
but then, it may be asked, if it arose from the fear of what he 
was to suffer from men, how did his sufferings tend to con- 
firm his doctrine? For, did he not enjoin his followers not to 
fear them that can only kill the body, and afterwards have no 
more power; but to fear him who is able to destroy both soul 
and body in hell? It is only by admitting that our Lord suf- 
fered in his soul from the immediate hand of God as a rector- 
al judge, and in a degree that no mere man ever did, or ever 
can suffer, that his sufferings afford the highest confirmation 
of his doctrine, and an unparalleled example of patience and 
resignation to the will of his heavenly Father. Under all that 
he endured from the agency of men, he was never heard to 
utter a complaint: ‘* He was led as a lamb to the slaughter, 
and as a sheep before her shearers is dumb, so he opened not 
his mouth.’’ It was not the pain or shame, however great, 
connected with his mock-trial and crucifixion, that made him 
sweat great drops of blood in the garden, and utter strong 
crying with tears upon the cross, but the anguish of his soul 
under the awful pressure of God’s judicial displeasure. 

We wouid prosecute this subject, of all others of the most 
serious importance, with solemn awe, and with a dread of 
attempting to be wise above what is written; but we appre- 
hend the following remarks are warranted from Scripture. 
In general our Lord’s sufferings from the immediate hand of 
God included two things, the painful feeling of the effects of 
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God’s judicial wrath due on account of sin, and the loss, for 
a season, of the sensible manifestations of his favour. With 
regard to the first of these we observe: 

1. That as the understanding is the leading faculty of the 
mind, so mental distress is produced by objects of an alarm- 
ing nature being presented to it. Our Lord, during the 
whole of his stile of humiliation, was under the curse of the 
broken law; and, from the time that he arrived at the age of 
-discernment, he was always conscious of it. Besides, his 
painful feeling arising from this consciousness of imputed 
guilt must have been great in degree, in proportion to his ex- 
tensive knowledge of the malignity of sin, and its high de- 
merit. This accounts for his being, at every period of his life 
of humiliation, a man of sorrows. We often read of his sor- 
rows and of his tears, but only once of his rejoicing in spirit. 

2. Besides the knowledge he had of the extent of the penal 
evil contained in the curse, we are to take into account the 
power with which that sentence was accompanied on his 
soul—called in Scripture, the power of God’s anger, and the 
fierceness of his wrath, which it was necessary he should feel 
in its full amount, that he might taste that spiritual death 
which is the wages of sin. It was not necessary that this 
power should accompany the sentence of the law in his case 
at all times, since the value of his sufferings did not depend 
upon their duration, but arose from the dignity of the suf- 
ferer, and his obediential acting under his sufferings; and 
this accounts for his mental distress not being at all times of 
the same degree of intensity. 

_ 3. It was necessary, however, to make atonement for our 
sins, that he should endure the power of God’s judicial anger 
-in all its extent fora season. ‘This he did endure in the gar- 
den of Gethsemane—a scene of mental distress which never 
had, and never can have a parallel, and which can only be 
accounted for by admitting that it was produced by imme- 
diate infliction on the part of God: ‘‘ He was stricken, smitten 
of God and afflicted.’”’ God's fierce wrath went over him, 
his terrors did cut him off. . hey came round about him like 
water, they compassed him about together. ‘He taketh 
with him Peter, and James, and John, and began to be sore 
amazed, and to be very heavy: and saith unto them, My 
soul is exceeding sorrowful unto death.”’ Mark xiv. 33, 34. 
‘¢ And, being in an agony, he prayed more earnestly ; and 
his sweat was as it were great drops of blood falling down 
to the ground.’ Luke xxii. 44. Our Lord’s agony in the 
garden did not complete his sacrifice, but, without doubt, it 
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constituted a principal part of it. Here was blood-shedding 
of an extraordinary kind, produced not as on the cross by 
an external visible cause, but by the secret, yet all-powerful’ 
agency of the rectoral Judge of the universe, inflicting upon 
his own Son the punishment due to our transgressions. ‘This 
was the sacred fire from heaven that consumed his sacrifice 
—the sword, which, reaching even to the soul, foreed the 
blood from every pore of his body—and the flame that melted 
his heart like wax in the midst of his bowels. 

But, as we noticed already, death, which is the wages of 
sin, includes not only the punishment of sense, mental and 
corporal, but also the punishment of loss. ‘This our Lord 
sustained in all that degree of which his holy soul was capa- 
ble, and which is in its own nature penal. He did not sus- 
tain the loss of God’s moral image; for this, in our case, is 
the consequence of sin, and does not necessarily belong to its 
punishment. His righteousness in suffering lay in maintain- 
ing that image unimpaired and unsullied, and in the full ex- 
ercise of all its moral energies, amid a scene of unparalleled 
trial; but he sustained the loss for a season of the sensible 
manifestations of his Father’s love. However, to prevent 
mistakes, and to set this matter in its true light, let if be 
observed : 

. That the desertion to which our Lord was subjected, 
especially on the cross, did not involve in it the smallest 
abatement of his Father’s love to him. No; he was never 
more the object of the Father’s esteem, approbation, and com- 
placency, than when he was inflicting upon him, as our sure- 
ty, the punishment of our iniquities. Hence his laying down 
his life in obedience to his Father’s will is mentioned by 
Christ himself, as a reason of his Father’s love to him. 
‘‘ Therefore doth my Father love me, because I lay down my 
life, that I might take it again.”” John x. 17. 

2. Nor are we to suppose that, at that trying hour, his 
Father withheld from him, in his suffering nature, his pro- 
mised support. Even then he was God’s servant whom he 
upheld—his elect in whom his soul delighted. With him, 
even then when suffering in weakness, God’s hand was esta- 
blished, and his arm did strengthen him. 

3. ‘The desertion lay in the total suspension, for a season, 
both of the sensible manifestation of his Father’s love, and of 
the sensible experience of his supporting influence. What 
but the total eclipse of the sun of heavenly consolation could 
have made the patient Jesus utter that bitter lamentation on 
the cross, ‘* My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me, 

14 
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and why art thou so far from helping me, and from the words 
of my roaring?” | 

4, In order to our having some just view of the intensity 
of our Lord’s sufferings from these causes, we must take into 
the account his untainted purity, and the supreme delight he 
had in his Father. Moral depravity does not only blind the 
understanding; it also blunts the moral feelings of the heart, 
and even produces a degree of insensibility under the evil of 
affliction. Our Lord, from the holiness of his nature, must 
have had a more comprehensive knowledge—a more quick 
discernment of the contrariety of sin to the nature and will of 
God, ofits deep ingratitude, its exceeding vileness and atro- 
city, than any mere creature can have, whose moral feelings 
are not only limited, but greatly hardened by personal trans- 
gression; which circumstance ‘must have increased to a de- 
gree, of which we can have no conception, his mental distress 
when bearing the punishment of our iniquities. Besides, as 
our Lord’s supreme happiness arose from communion with 
his Father, and the sweet manifestations of his love, so the 
complete suspension of these, for a season, must have con- 
stituted the very essence of mental death. 

It was necessary, too, not only that he should suffer, but 
suffer even unto death. Death was in the cup of suffering 
given him by his Father, and it behoved him to drink it. 
Though we do not suppose that our Lord’s sufferings at the 
moment of the separation of his sou] from his body were 
greater than, or even of the same intensity as what he suffered 
in the garden of Gethsemane, yet, doubtless, it was the low- 
est stage of his humiliation, as in his death there was amore 
public display of God’s judicial displeasure at sin, and his 
determinate purpose to punish it. It was in the death of 
Christ that sin was openly condemned, as the object of God's 
abhorrence, before angels and men, in a way, and in a degree, 
that it cannot be condemned by the eternal sufferings of fallen 
angels and reprobate men. ‘* What the law could not do, in 
that it was weak through the flesh, God sending his own Son 
in the likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin, condemned sin in 
the flesh.””. His death, as we have seen, was a painful death; 
it was likewise a shameful death, as he was numbered with 
transgressors, and treated as if he had been the vilest male- 
factor; and it was also an accursed death. It was accursed, 
according to the Jewish law, which pronounced every one 
accursed who hangeth ona tree, and according to the Roman 
law, which awarded that punishment only to slaves. It was 
so ordered in providence that he should die by crucifixion, 
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as the sign of the penal nature of his death: ‘‘Christ hath 
redeemed us from the curse of the law, being made a curse 
for US 5 as it Is written, cursed is every one that hangeth on 
a tree.’ But to see the depth of humiliation to which he 
submitted in dying, and in dying in such outward cireumstan- 
ces of ignominy, we must keep in view the dignity of his 
person. He who humbled himself, and became obedient 
unto death, even the death of the cross, is **in the form of 
God.”? He who was crucified on mount Calvary is ‘the 
Lord of glory.”’ Phil. ii. 6, 7. 1 Cor. 11. 8. 


SECTION III. 


OUR LORD’S OBEDIENCE IN OFFERING HIMSELF A SACRIFICE 
FOR SIN. 


We have already considered our Lord’s obedience to the 
law in general, and contemplated him as a sacrifice ; and we 
now proceed to speak of his sacerdotal service in offering him- 
self a sacrifice to God. ‘This was the principal part of his 
priestly functions, and that which gave value and efficacy to 
his sufferings unto death for our redemption. His penal suf- 
ferings were absolutely necessary—necessary as an expres- 
sion of God’s aversion to moral evil—necessary to the full 
manifestation of God’s inflexible justice—and necessary to 
vindicate his immutable veracity, pledged in the penal sen- 
tence of the law; but it was not his sufferings, however in- 
tense, or his death, however ignominious, abstractly consi- 
dered, that made reconciliation for sin, but his obedience in 
suffering and dying. Sin is the transgression of the law, but 
no sufferings can make a reparation to the injured honours of 
a violated law, except those which are obediential; and such 
were the sufferings of Christ, when he humbled himself, and 
became obedient unto death, even the death of the cross. We 
now proceed, therefore, to illustrate his obedience in offering 
himself a sacrifice for sin. 

1, As a priest, in obedience to his Father’s will, he pro- 
vided a sin-offering for the people. 

Under the Levitieal priesthood, the greater part of the offer- 
ings was provided by the people. ‘This was owing to the im- 
perfection of that priesthood; but our Lord’s offering was 
provided at his own proper expense. ‘T'rue, indeed, his Fa- 
ther prepared a holy human nature for him in his miraculous 
conception; but that nature became his own by the act of 
assumption, and, as such, he offered it for our redemption. 
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‘¢ He put away sin by the sacrifice of uimsexr.’’ His sacri- 
fice had all the properties that the law of his priesthood re- 
quired, a number of which were prefigured by the properties. 
required by the ceremonial ritual. ‘The Levitical sacrifices 
were to be young, or in the vigour of life; they were to be 
without blemish; and Christ, as their antitype, suffered in the 
prime of life, and the nature in which he suffered was without 
moral stain. , We were ‘‘redeemed—by the precious blood 
of Christ, as of a lamb without blemish and without spot.” 
2. As a priest, he conducted his offering to the place 
where it was to be slain in sacrifice. The sacrifices under 
the law were not to be offered in every place, but only in the 
place where the Lord should choose to put his name. — Nei- 
ther were they to be offered at all times, but only at the sea- 
sons appointed by the law of sacrifice; and one part of the 
priest’s office was to see that the circumstances of time and 
place should be regularly observed. ‘This also entered into 
the service of our great High Priest. He minutely attended 
to the time, place, and manner of his death, as fixed by the 
purpose of God, unfolded in the writings of the prophets. 
Until the time fixed for his death arrived—emphatically call- 
ed by himself his hour, he used all the means for his own 
preservation dictated by his consummate wisdom and pru- 
dence. ‘Thus, when the inhabitants of Nazareth led him to. 
the brow of the hill on which their city was. built, that they 
might cast him down headlong, we are told that, passing 
through the midst of them, he went his way; and when the 
Jews took up stones and cast at him while teaching in the 
temple, he hid himself, and went out of the temple, going 
through the midst of them, and so passing by. His conduct 
on these occasions did not betray the smallest aversion to lay 
down his life; it only evinced the strictest attention to the 
time, place, and manner of his death. He knew that his 
time was not yet come, that he was not to die by the hand of 
the mob, but under colour of law, and not by stoning, but by 
crucifixion. But when the period approached when he was 
to be put to death, instead of seeking to avoid suffering, he 
went voluntarily to the place where he was to suffer: ‘ He 
stedfastly set his face to go up to Jerusalem.”? Speaking of 
his death under the idea of a baptism, he told his disciples 
that his whole soul was bent upon submission to it, as that 
by which he was to give the highest pledge of his devoted- 
ness to his Father’s honour, and the highest proof of his love 
to his people: ‘“*I have a baptism to be baptized with: and 
how am I straitened till it be accomplished!” Luke xu. 50. 
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He repelled with holy indignation every argument employed 
by his disciples to spare his life. ‘*Then Peter took him, and 
began to rebuke him, saying, Be it far from thee, Lord, this 
shall not be unto thee. But he turned and said unto Peter, 
Get thee behind me, Satan, thou art. an offence unto me, for 
thou savourest not the things that be of God, but those that 
be of men.” Having gone up to Jerusalem, instead of avoid- 
ing his betrayers and murderers, he calmly submitted to be 
apprehended by them. Qn this, as on all other occasions, he 
acted with the most’ consummate prudence. He did not so 
expose himself as to offer them any temptation to seize him; 
but, on the other hand, he did not avoid his usual places of 
resort to screen himself from them. While he would not af- 
ford them the least inducement to perpetrate the most atro- 
cious of all crimes, he would not, even in appearance, shrink 
from suffering. Accordingly, having eaten the last passover, 
and instituted the ordinance of the supper, he went out, as he 
was wont, to the Mount of Olives, where he was to enter upon 
his bloody passion in the garden, and where he was to be ap- 
prehended by the Roman soldiers. With these trying events 
fully in his view, we find him leaving the guest-chamber, ut- 
tering the following words—words expressive of the highest 
degree of submission to his Father’s will, and zeal for his Fa- 
ther’s honour: ‘* That the world may know that I love the 
Father, and as the Father gave me commandment, even so 1 
do; arise, let us go hence.”’ ‘Though, when apprehended, he 
made the soldiers feel what he could have done, had he wished 
to escape out of their hands, by making them go. backward, 
and fall to the ground; yet, having given them this proof of 
his power, he calmly submitted to their will. He submitted 
to his mock trial, and all the indignities with which it was. 
accompanied, without a murmur. ‘He gave his back to the 
smiters, and his cheeks to them that plucked off the hair; he 
hid not his face from shame-and spitting.” And when conduct- 
ed to Calvary, he was equally resigned to his Father’s will. 
3. As a priest, he solemnly devoted himself to God as an 
offering for sin. Under the law, the offering being con-. 
ducted to the place where it was to be slain, it was solemnly 
devoted to God. ‘The devotement made by our great High 
Priest of his offering, may be considered: as taking its date 
from everlasting: in the eternal covenant.. In that covenant 
he engaged, according to his Father’s will, to make his soul 
an offering for sin. ‘This: engagement was properly the act 
‘ef his divine will; but when he assumed our nature, his hus 
man will was always in strict accordance with his. divine will, 
14* | 
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accordingly, this dedication was strictly and properly the aet 
of his person. Having taken the form of a servant, he did 
not seek to go out free, till his word and term of service were 
completed. Hence we find him, in allusion to the rite by 
which the Hebrew servant devoted himself to the service of 
his master at the year of jubilee, when he might have gone 
out free, saying, ‘* Sacrifice and. offering thou didst not de- 
sire, mine ear hast thou opened.”’. And again, * The Lord > 
God hath opened mine ear, and I was not rebellious, neither — 
turned away back.’’ He was more especially an offering for 
~ sin in his death; and in the immediate prospect of it when in 
Bethany we find him saying, ‘«* Now is my soul troubled, 
and what shall I say? Father, save me from this hour.”* 
These words, we admit, contain an expression of strong aver- 
sion to suffering on its own account; and had he not felt such 
an aversion, he had not possessed the sinless infirmities of 
our nature; but they contain at the same time an admission 
of the necessity of his death for the advancement of the ends 
of God’s glory and his people’s salvation ; and on this ground 
a solemn surrender of himself to suffer and die. Accordingly, 
he adds—** But for this cause came I unto this hour: Father, 
clorify thy name.’ John xii. 27, 28. His prayer immedi- 
ately before he entered upon his passion contains a similar 
devotement, and in the express language of dedication: ** And 
for their sakes I sanctify (or dedicate) myself, that they also 
might be sanctified through the truth.” Chap. xvii. 19. 

4, Asa priest he actually offered himself to God a sacri- 
fice for sin. ‘This takes in the exercise of all the graces of 
the Spirit with which he was anointed without measure, and 
these put forth in his devotional exercise, under all his suf- 
ferings, and especially during his passion in the garden, and 
at the time of his death on the cross. He met these mani- 
festations of God’s judicial displeasure in the highest exer- 
cise of submission to the will of God, reverential awe of his 
holiness and his justice, love to him, zeal for his honour, 
faith in him for his promised support in his work, and for 
the reward of it when finished, accompanied with meekness 
and long-suffering towards his betrayers and murderers, and 
the most tender compassion towards his people. ‘These, and 
the other pious affections of his heart, were poured out to God 
in the solemn exercise of prayer and supplication, and con- 
stituted the oblation that rendered his sacrifice holy and ac- 
ceptable to God. Hence the account given us of his priestly 
service by the writer to the Hebrews: ‘* Who in the days of 
his flesh, when he had offered up prayers and supplications, 
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with strong crying and tears, unto him who was able to save 
him from death, and was heard in that he feared’’ Chap. v.7. 
But let us trace the combined operation of these graces, es- 
pecially in his last and most severe sufferings in the garden 
and on the cross. We have seen already, that it was in the 
exercise of unfeigned submission to his Father’s command- 
ment that he left the guest chamber and entered the garden, 
the scene of his passion. The same submission appears from 
his prayer when in the garden, and in an agony from the effects 
of God’s wrath due to our sins—a prayer expressive of strong 
aversion to suffering in itseif, and of unfeigned submission to 
it as the means of vindicating his Father’s honour in man’s 
salvation. ‘* Father, if thou be willing, remove this cup from 
me; nevertheless, not my will, but thine be done.”’ ‘Though 
on this occasion he approached God as a reetoral judge, and 
felt the utmost effects of his judicial displeasure due to our 
sins, yet he maintained a firm and unshaken faith in him as 
his covenant God, and an unbounded confidence in his pro- 
mised support. It was then in particular, that he ‘offered 
up prayers and supplications, with strong erying and tears, 
to him who was able to save him from death.”? Great as his 
amazement was under this manifestation of God’s judicial 
displeasure, yet he met it with reverential fear, and did hom- 
age to his judge by acknowledging his righteousness, and 
adoring his holiness, and thus rendering to God, as the reeto- 
ral judge of the universe, those moral honours which are due 
to him, but of which man had attempted to defraud him by 
his apostacy. It was in the exercise of these and other holy 
principles, that our High Priest approached God to make ex- 
piation for sin; and it was the exercise of these that rendered 
his sacrifice an offering to God for a sweet-smelling savour. 
Wicked men, when suffering under the effeets of God’s wrath 
for their own sins, attempt to flee from his presence. Instead 
of acknowledging his righteousness, and adoring his holiness 
in their punishment, they blaspheme his name because of 
these judgments. But our blessed Lord, when suffering for 
our sins, met the manifestation of God’s judicial displeasure 
voluntarily, and in the highest degree of devotional exereise. 
‘* He engaged his heart to approach unto God.’ And it- 
should be remembered with care, that the holy ardour of his 
devotion increased as his sorrow, under the stroke of penal 
infliction, increased. Accordingly, when he retired to prayer 
in the garden the third time, we are told, that ** being in agony, 
he prayed MoRE EARNESTLY, and his sweat was as it were 
great drops of blood falling down to the ground.” Wicked 
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men, and fallen angels, will be eternally under the load of 
God’s judicial displeasure ; and their incapacity to bear the 
punishment that sin deserves, in any limited period of dura- 
tion, is not the only reason of it. Another obvious reason is, 
that they will not do homage to their judge under their suffer- 
ings by a dutiful acknowledgment of his holiness. But our 
blessed Lord, in approaching God as an offended judge to 
make expiation for our iniquities, was animated by an ar- 
dent zeal for the vindication of God’s honour as a moral go- 
vernor in the salvation of his people. Accordingly, the reward 
of his work, in his exaltation to glory, is made-to turn upon 
his love of - righteousness. _* Thou lovest righteousness and. 
hatest wickedness: therefore God, thy God, hath anointed, 
thee with the oil of gladness above thy fellows.’’ Psal. xlv. 7. 

We noticed, when speaking of our Lord’s sufferings in. 
his soul from the manifestation of God’s judicial displea- 
sure, and the power with which it was accompanied, that it 
was not necessary that these sufferings should be of the. 
same intensity at all times. This accounts for the abate- 
ment of his soul’s distress in the garden, after he had prayed 
the third-time. In answer to his request, that particular 
cup passed from him, but not till he had drunk it, and, by 
drinking it, in the exercise of holy resignation and reverential, 
fear, had done homage. to his judge. Hence his deliverance: 
from his agony in the garden is ascribed to his fear, as it was: 
by his meeting that particular manifestation with reverential 
fear, that the end of it was gained. ‘‘ He offered up prayers. 
and supplications, with strong crying and tears, unto him. 
that was able. to save him: from death, and was heard in that. 
he FEARED.” But this did not terminate his mental. suffer- 
ings from the immediate hand of God. It was. necessary 
that he should suffer, not only from positive infliction, but: 
also from divine desertion; and he was subjected to this spe-. 
cies. of suffering, especially on the cross, when he cried with 
a loud voice, ‘* My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken, 
me?’ Let us then consider how he honoured his Father as a 
righteous judge,-in this new scene of trial, by his devotional 
exercise. It is generally suppesed that our Lord repeated 
the whole of the twentieth and second Psalm on the cross. 
Sure we are, that he uttered with a loud voice a part of it, 
and that the whole of the Psalm down to the twentieth and. 
second verse, is descriptive not only of his sufferings, but of: 
his devotional exercise under his sufferings—whether viewed. 
as coming more immediately from the hand of God, or from. 
the hand of men. In particular, in. this trying scene,, he: 
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honoured God’s holiness and covenant faithfulness. Though 
he had to complain that God had forsaken him, and, with re- 
spect to his present feeling or experience, deserted him, yet 
he maintained his claim to God as his covenant God: ‘* My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me? why art thou so 
far from helping me, and frem the words of my roaring ?” 
Ver.1. He did not only bear divine desertion with resigna- 
tion, but his grieved-soul found consolation from the consi- 
deration that the holiness of God, under the awful manifesta-. 
tion of which he now suffered, would derive an eternal re- 
venue of glory from his sufferings: ‘*O my God, I ery in the 
daytime, but thou hearest not; and in the night-season, and 
am not silent. Bur thou art nuory, O thou that inhabitest 
the praises of Israel.’’ Verses 2, 3. Though deep called 
unto deep, and all God’s waves and billows passed over 
him, his hope in God remained firm and unshaken, and from 
his own past experience and the experience of others of 
God’s covenant faithfulness, he encouraged his soul still to 
trust in God, for support under his present distress, and for 
a happy deliverance at length from all his troubles: ‘Our 
fathers trusted in thee: they trusted, and thou didst deliver 
them.” Ver. 4. ‘But thou art he that took me out of the 
womb; thou didst make me hope when! was upon my mo- 
ther’s breasts. I was cast upon thee from the womb; thou 
art my God from my mother’s belly. Be not far from me, 
for trouble is near; for there is none to help.” ; Verses 9—11. 
Even in the hour and power of darkness he contemplated, 
in the light of the promise, the dawn of a bright and eternal 
day, when he shall enjoy the reward of his work in his own 
personal exaltation, and in the eternal salvation of his re- 
deemed people. ‘Jesus, for the joy that was set before 
him, endured the cross, despising the shame, and is set down 
at the right hand of the throne of God.”’ Heb. xii. 2. Pa- 
radise was lost by the unbelief of the first Adam; but para- 
dise is regained by the firm and unshaken faith of the second 
Adam, under circumstances of unparalleled difficulty and trial : 
‘‘The Lord God,” said he, ‘‘hath opened mine ear, and I 
was not rebellious, neither turned away back. I gave my 
back to the smiters, and my cheeks to him that plucked 
off the hair. .I hid not my face from shame and spitting.’® 
Tsai ladyG: 
But as Christ was especially a sacrifice in his death, it 
remains that we consider his sacerdotal service in actually 
laying down his life. As his death completed his sacrifice for 
sin, so his obediential acting in dying completed his service 
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as a sacrificing priest. His death was voluntary. He was in- 
deed crucified and slain by wicked men, but independently 
of his own submission they could have had no power over 
him: ‘¢No man taketh my life from me; I have power to lay 
it down of myself, and I have power to take it again: this 
commandment have I received of my Father.”” And the same 
devotional exercise, that ran through his sufferings already 
considered, also characterised the solemn act of dying. John 
tells us that when he had received the vinegar he said, ‘It is 
finished, and bowed the head and gave up the ghost.”” Luke 
informs us that he did this in the way of yielding his depart- 
ing spirit into the hand of his Father: ‘* And Jesus, when he 
had cried with a loud voice, said, Father, into thy hands I 
commend my spirit; and having said thus, he gave up the 
ghost.’’ ‘This was the crowning act of his obedience—* he 
humbled himself, and became obedient unto death, even the 
death of the cross.’”? He died not only in obedience to his 
Father’s will, but in the solemn exercise of faith in his cove- 
nant faithfulness; and in the firm hope that.God would not 
leave his soul in hell, or suffer his Holy One to see corrup- 
tion, but that he would show him the path of life, and the joys 
that are at his right hand for ever. We have dwelt the longer 
on this part of our subject, as we apprehend its importance 
has been greatly overlooked, even by a number of the friends 
of the atonement. Dwelling on the number and intensity of 
his sufferings, they have not given that prominent place to his 
obedience under his sufferings, and in the act of dying, which 
it deserves, and which it holds in Scripture. In it his agency 
as a priest consisted, and that agency constituted the chief 
glory of his priesthood. In his approach to God to make ex- 
piation for our sins, there was a majesty, a moral grandeur, 
amidst external circumstances of the greatest humiliation and 
abasement, which will engage the attention and draw forth 
the admiration of angels and redeemed men while eternal 
ages revolve. Nor need this surprise us, for even God him- 
self is introduced as speaking of it in the language of wonder: 
‘¢ And their nobles shall be of themselves, and their governor 
shall proceed from the midst of them; and I will cause him 
to draw near, and he shall approach unto me; for who is this 
that engaged his heart to approach unto me? saith the Lord.” 
Jey. xxx..21. 

We shall only add, that not only his sacrifice but his agen- 
cy i offering it to God, derived infinite value from the dig- 
nity of his person. He who approached God to make re- 
conciliation was God’s fellow. He who by himself purged 
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our sins is ‘‘ the brightness of his Father’s oni and the ex- 
press image of his person.” And though he suffered, and 
could suffer in his assumed nature only; yet his giving him- 


_ self up to suffer, and to die, was no less the act of his divine, 


than of his human will; his agency in offering himself a sa- 
crifice to God was therefore strictly and properly the agency 
of a divine person, and consequently of infinite value for our 
redemption. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE EXTENT OF THE DEATH OF CHRIST, WITH REGARD TO 
: ITS OBJECTS. 


Aumost every doctrine of supernatural revelation has, at 
some period or other, been the subject of controversy, but 
none more so than that which relates, to the death of Christ, 
in regard to its objects. Without tracing the controversy to 
a. more remote period, let it suffice to observe, that, from the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, the advocates of uni- 
versal atonement have been known in Europe by the designa- 
tion of Arminians. These maintain that in his Father’s de- 
sign, and his own intention, our Lord shed his blood for all 
mankind, for those who shall eventually perish, as well as for 
those who shall be eventually saved; and that he so far satis- 
fied divine justice for all mankind, as to render it consistent 
with God’s honour to enter into lower terms with them as the 
condition of their salvation. ‘The Arminian doctrine on this 
subject leads to many absurd consequences. First, it leads 
to the absurd notion that Christ shed his blood for many in 
vain. Secondly, that God delivered up his Son to the pain- 
ful, shameful, and accursed death of the cross, in absolute 
uncertainty whether any of the human race would be saved 
through him: for, according to their system, the certain sal- 
vation of any for whom Christ died, depends upon the exer- 
cise of their own free will, over which God is supposed to 
have no control. Thirdly, according to their scheme, Christ 
shed his blood for many who, at the very moment of his death, 
were consigned to the pit of eternal destruction. Finally, 
since they maintain that God gave his Son to die for all man- 
kind, to render their salvation possible on condition of their 
faith in the gospel, their repentance and sincere obedience, 
while, at the same time, they must admit that God has not 
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furnished all mankind with the means of faith; their scheme 
is not only unscriptural, but also self-contradictory. 

But the doctrine of universal atonement has assumed a new 
form in America, under the designation of Hopkinsianism, 
from the late Dr. Hopkins, of Newport. ‘The advocates of 
this scheme are equally strenuous with the Arminians for the 
doctrine that Christ died for all mankind, but with less con- 
sistency, since they, at the same time, maintain the doctrine 
of particular election. Our limits do not admit of a full de- 
tail of their sentiments, but some knowledge of them may be 
obtained by the following extract from a periodical published 
under their direction. ‘‘ God,” says the writer, ‘‘ determin- 
ed to create men; foreseeing that they would fall into sin, 
he determined to give his Son to be a propitiation for the sins 
of the whole world, and that through him salvation should 
be freely offered, only on condition of repentance and faith 
in Christ; and foreseeing that the gracious offer would be 
universally and ungratefully rejected, he said, ‘‘I will have 
mercy on. whom I will have mercy,” and accordingly chose 
some ‘unto salvation, through sanctification of the Spirit and 
belief of the truth.”” (Vermont Adviser.) ‘The same views 
have been adopted of late by some writers in our owncountry, 
and, on that account, they demand our more serious attention. 

The Arminians and Hopkinsians evidently agree about the 
divine purpose, as it respects the extent of the death of Christ; 
and it is the sentimént of both, that all that was intended by 
his death in that purpose was to render it consistent with 
God’s honour to offer salvation to all mankind on certain 
conditions. ‘They disagree, however, on other points. The 
Arminians suppose that the divine purpose rendered the sal- | 
vation of some, if not all mankind, possible, since, according 
to their system, the conditions on which it was suspended 
are within the compass of their own free will; but the Hop- 
kinsian scheme supposes that God’s purpose of sending his 
Son to die for all mankind, did not even render their salva- 
tion possible, for they tell us that God foresaw that the offer 
of salvation to them, on the ground of Christ’s death, would 
be universally and ungratefully rejected, True, indeed, they 
adinit, not only of the possibility, but of the certainty of the 
salvation of a number of our race, but then they found this 
upon what they reckon another, and a subsequent purpose of 
God. ‘And foreseeing,”’ say they, ‘‘that the gracious offer 
would be universally rejected, He said, ‘I will have mercy 
on whom I will have mercy,’ and accordingly chose some un- 
to salvation through sanctification of the Spirit and belief of 
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the truth.”’ As this view involves in it all the absurdities of 
the Arminian scheme respecting the divine decrees, and the 
extent of our Lord’s death with regard to its objects; so it 
renders the subject still:more perplexed and absurd. It evi- 
dently goes to overthrow the unity of God’s purpose respect- 
ing man’s salvation, and to pervert the natural order of the 
events fixed by it. ‘The Scriptures represent the election of 
a certain number of our race to salvation, and our Lord’s pre- 
ordination to redeem them by his death, as one purpose, in- 
cluding the end and the means by which it was to be carried 
into effect; and instead of placing election dast in the order 
of nature, they assign to it the first place, and make the death 
of Christ the means devised by God for carrying the purpose 
of election into effect. ‘The persons chosen are ‘elect accord- 
ing to the foreknowledge of God, through sprinkling of the 
blood of Jesus Christ.’ 1 Peter i. 2. And they are said to 
have been ‘ predestinated unto the adoption of children by 
Jesus Christ.”” Eph. i.5. In other words, the Scriptures, 
instead of bringing forward, as the Hopkinsians do, the decree 
of election to prevent the decree respecting the death of Christ 
from proving abortive, represent his death as a means provid- 
ed in the decree of election itself, to secure the. redemption 
and complete salvation of its objects: “‘In this was mani- 
fested the love of God towards us, because that God sent his 
only begotten Son into the world that we might live by him. 
Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that he loved 
us, and sent his Son to be the propitiation for our sins.”’ 
1 John iv. 9, 10. 

The question respecting the extent of our fer’. death, 
with regard to its objects, does not respect its intrinsic value ; 
for its value being inghite! it must have been sufficient for 
the redemption of all mankind, had this been the Father’s de- 
sign in delivering him up to the death, and his own inten- 
tion in laying down his life. ‘The question to be determined 
is—what was his Father’s design in delivering him up to the 
death, and his own intention in dying? Whether did they 
respect all men universally, or were they limited to that defi- 

~ nite number of our race who shall be eventually saved? The 
former sentiment is adopted by the Arminians and others; 
the latter is maintained by the reformed churches; and it is 
the last-mentioned opinion we mean to support by the follow- 
ing arguments. 

_ 1. The intention of our Lord’s death is in Scripture re- 
stricted to a definite number of our race called his people, his 
sheep, his church. ‘They are cailed his people, and he saves 
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them from their sins. Matt. 1.21. . Those who maintain that 
the making of the atonement was universal, and its applieca- 
tion particular, insist that this passage is to be restricted to 
the latter; but this is to take for granted what ought to be 
proved. Besides, it is evident from other passages of Scrip- 
ture, that Christ saves by his power as a king, all whom he 
redeemed by his blood as a priest. His very intention in 
shedding his blood for our redemption, was to crown that re- 
demption by the salvation of its objects: ‘‘ He gave himself 
for us, that he might redeem us from all iniquity.”’ 'Tit. ii. 
14. Nor is this contrary to the passage where God is said 
to be ‘the Saviour of all men, especially of them that be- 
lieve.”’ 1 Tim. iv. 10. . For it is evident, at first sight, that 
itis not Christ but God who is said to be the Saviour of all 
men. Besides, it appears from the context, that the passage 
does not refer directly to a spiritual salvation, but to protec- 
tion and deliverance, from the dangers -and difficulties to 
which men are exposed in the present life; and in this view 
God is said to be the Saviour, or literally the preserver of. 
all men, but especially of them that believe, as they are the 
objects of his special and peculiar care. A similar mode of 
expression occurs in Gal. vi. 10. Our Lord’s design in dy- 
ing is restricted to his sheep: ‘* As the Father knoweth me, 
even so know I the Father, and I lay down my life for the 
sheep.”’ John x. 15. These sheep were the objects of his 
special knowledge: *“‘ My sheep hear my voice, and I know 
them, and they follow me.” Ver. 27. But he does not in 
this sense know all mankind, for he will say to a number of 
them, ‘ Verily I know, you not.”? Matt. xxv. 12. Besides, 
he expressly told the infidel Jews that they were not of his 
sheep. John x. 26. Moreover, he expressly declares that 
the sheep for whom he laid down his life were the definite 
number chosen by God. and given to him in the eternal co- 
venant, and to whom he will eventually give eternal life. “I 
give unto them eternal life, and they shall never perish,”’ &c. 
John x. 28, 29. Those for whem Christ died are called his 
church, a term which is never put for the whole human race, 
even daa 9 used in its most extensive signification, and, which, 

when used in a strict sense, is put for those only who are 
gathered together in Christ out of the world. ‘* Christ loved 
the church and gave himself for it.”” Eph. v. 25. Besides, 
his intention in giving his life for the church was, that he 
might sanctify and ultimately glorify it, which shows that he 
died for none but those who shall be saved in him with an 
everlasting salvation. ‘* He gave himself for it that he might 
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sanctify and cleanse it with the washing of water by the 
word. That he might present it to himself a glorious 
church.”’ Ver. 26, 27. ig 

2. That he died only for a definite number of mankind ap- 
pears from the character in which he laid down his life. He 
laid it down in the character of the representative and surety 
of the covenant of redemption. ‘The Father made a definite 
number of our race his, by special choice, and gave them to 
Christ in the eternal covenant as his spiritual seed. ‘* Thine 
they were, and thou gavest them me,”’ John xvii. 6. But 
he was to see this seed a redeemed and saved people, only on 
condition of his soul’s being made a sacrifice for their sins. 
‘¢ When thou shalt make his soul an offering for sin, he shall 
see his seed,’’ &c. Isa. lili. 10. It must therefore have been 
for that definite number, called his seed, that he gave his soul 
an offering for sin in fulfilling the condition of the covenant. 
Besides, had the seed for whom he made his soul an offering 
for sin comprehended all mankind, the Father’s faithfulness 
pledged in the promise of the covenant must have required 
that salvation should be extended to all mankind, which is 
not even pleaded for by our opponents. 

3. That our Lord did not die for all mankind, but only 
for a definite number, appears from the objects of his death 
being said to be bought with a price, and redeemed to God 
by his blood. By the entrance of sin man became a prisoner 
to justice, and bound over by the curse to perdition. Christ 
is the Redeemer of sinners of mankind, and the price he paid 
for their redemption was his blood, his precious life: ** Ye 
were not redeemed with corruptible things as silver or gold, 
but with the precious blood of Christ.’’ 1 Pet. i. 18, 19. 
‘¢The Son of man came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister, and to give his life (avreorv) a ransom for many.” 
Matt. xx. 28. But had our Lord given his life a ransom for 
all mankind, justice would have required that all should have 
been freed from condemnation on the ground of that ransom. 
This, however, is not the case, for those redeemed to God 
are only some out of all nations. Rev. v. 9, 10. 

4. The doctrine of particular atonement also appears from 
the love of the Father in delivering his Son to the death for 
sinners, and from the love of the Son in laying down his life 
for them; together with the inferences drawn from both re- 
specting the certainty of their salvation. The love of both is 
represented as of a special and peculiar kind. ‘The love of 
the Father, in giving his Son, is described in Scripture as 
love not only of a special kind, but of the highest degree. 
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‘‘God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son.” Johniii.16. * Homies is love, not that we loved God, 
but that he loved us, and sent his Son to be the propitiation 
for our sins.”’? 1 John iv. 10. But why such high encomi- 
ums upon this love, if multitudes for whom he gave his Son 
to the death shall finally perish? In this case might it not be 
supposed that the Scriptures would have rather extalled God’s 
common beneficence as the richest display of his love to our 
race, since all men share of it in the present life? ‘True, in- 
deed, the gift of his Son was the greatest gift God could con- 
fer, but this, instead of lessening, increases the difficulty ; for 
it is impossible to conceive of God bestowing such a gift i in 
a state of uncertainty whether any to whom it was given 
oan ever enjoy the benefit of it. How opposed to the Ar- 
minian doctrine is the inference of the apostle from the love 
of God in giving his Son. ‘He that spared not his own 
Son, but delivered him up for us all, how shall he not with 
him also freely give us all things?’’ Rom. viii. 32. 

The amazing love of Christ in giving his life leads to the 
same conclusion. ‘This is love that never had, and that never 
can have,a parallel. ‘‘Scarcely for a righteous man will one 
die, yet, peradventure, for a good man some would even dare 
to die. But God commendeth his love towards us in that 
while we were yet sinners Christ died for us.” Christ’s 
love was the moving cause of his laying down his life, but if 
he died for a// men, then his love to them al/ must have been — 
equal. He must have had the same love for Judas that he 
had for Peter, than which nothing can be conceived more 
absurd; for, before he died, he had, as a righteous judge, 
consigned Judas to the pit of eternal perdition. 

But, finally, what strengthens this argument, is, that the 
love of both as manifested by the death of Christ had an ulte- 
rior object inview. ‘The Father delivered his Son up to the 
death for sinners, with the express design of saving them 
with.an everlasting salvation. ‘*God sent not his Son into 
the world to condemn the world, but that the world through 
him might be saved.”? John ui. 17. Christ ‘*gave himself 
for us, that he might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify — 
unto himself a peculiar people, zealous of good works.” Ti- 
tus li. 14. But since all mankind are not sanctified and 
saved, Christ must not have shed his blood for all mankind, 
else the design of both would be defeated. 

5. The doctrine of particular atonement also appears from 
the unity of design existing between our Lord’s death and his 
life. Our Lord made atonement for the sins of his people 
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by his death as a priest, and he saves them by his life as an 
advocate, prophet, and king; but the Scriptures represent both 
as having the same objects. He rose for the justification of 
the same persons for whom he died. ‘ He was delivered 
for our offences, and was raised again for our justification.” 
Rom. iv. 25. But as all men are not justified by his life, all 
men cannot have been comprehended in the intention of his 
death. God’s design in making him asin-offering for us was, 
that we might be made the righteousness of God in him; but 
all men are not made righteous in him; his death, therefore, 
cannot have been intended for all mankind. 2 Cor. v. 21. 
The certainty of our complete salvation by the life of Christ 
is inferred by the apostle from our reconciliation to God by 
his death; but if the reasoning proves any thing, it must prove 
that all mankind were not reconciled to God by his death, 
since all are not saved by his life. Rom. v.10. Our Lord’s 
design in giving himself for sinners as a priest, was, as we 
have already seen, that he might sanctify them as a king; 
but all mankind are not sanctified by him; we must conclude, 
therefore, that he did not die for all mankind. Eph. v. 25, 26. 
In fine, as our Lord’s intercession proceeds on the ground of 
his sacrifice for sin, they must be of the same extent with re- 
gard to their objects: but he prays not for the whole world, 
but only for them that were given him by the Father out of 
the world. John xvii. 9. 

6. ‘The same truth appears from the connexion which our 
Lord’s death has with the Father’s purpose of election, and 
with the mission of the Holy Spirit. ‘These three afe one in 
will as well as in nature, so that they must have had the 
same objects in view in their personal acts about man’s sal- 
vation. It is admitted, at least by the Hopkinsians, that the 
Father’s purpose of election had for its objects that definite 
number of mankind who shall be eventually saved; but the | 
Son, in coming to redeem sinners, came to do his Father’s 
will: his intention in dying must therefore have been restrict- 
ed to the same objects. ‘This is plainly implied in his de- 
claration, ‘*As my Father knoweth me, even so know I the 
Father, and I lay down my life for the sheep.’ Again, the 
death of Christ is uniformly represented in Scripture as pre- 
paring the way for the mission of the Spirit; and the Spirit’s 
work, both as it respects persons and things, is in strict ac- 
cordance with the purpose of the Father, and the mediation 
of the Son, He sanctifies those only who were chosen to 
salvation by the Father. 2 Thess. ii. 13. The blessings he 
‘shows to them, and confers on them, are emphatically called 
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the things of Christ, as they are the fruits of his purchase. 
‘‘ He shall glorify me, for he shall receive of ming, and shall 
show it unto you.”” John xvi..14. The conclusion is obvi- 
ous: since all are not sanctified by the Spirit, the death of 
Christ cannot have been intended for all, mankind. 

7. The truth of this doctrine will farther appear, if we 
consider that our Lord, by his obedience unto the death, pro- 
cured not only salvation for his people, but likewise all the 
means leading to it. ‘The Arminians insist that he procured _ 
salvation for all men by his death, on condition of their faith 
and repentance. We have already seen that this doctrine 
does not accord with fact, since it. supposes that all mankind 
were to enjoy the means of faith and repentance. Multitudes, 
however, have lived and died without ever hearing of the Sa- 
viour ; and how could they believe in him of whom they have 
not heard? Rom. x. 14. Now we are to show that it must 
be false in another view ; for faith and repentance, considered 
as means of salvation, are fruits of the Death of Christ as 
really as salvation itself. He procured the one as well as the 
other, when he shed his blood on Calvary; and he is exalted 
to confer the one as well as the other, from the throne of glory. 
‘To us it is given in the behalf of Christ to believe.’’ Phil. 
i. 29. He is exalted a Prince anda Saviour, to give repent- 
ance and the remission of sins. Acts v.31. The death of 
Christ, therefore, does not merely render salvation possible 
on condition of our faith and repentance; but it secures—ef- 
fectually secures—that all for whom he died shall repent and 
believe; consequently, since all mankind do not believe, his 
intention in-dying must have been limited to those who do 
believe, and not extended to the whole human race. 

Some of the objections against particular purchase have 
been answered already, and need not be again brought for- 
ward; -we shall confine ourselves at present to the following. 

1. One class of objections is founded upon the terms, ail, 
all men, the world, the whole world, as used in a Eo es to 
the extent of our Lord’s death. It may be observed that these 
universal expressions are sometimes used not to define the 
extent of the death of Christ with regard to its objects, but to 
represent the unrestricted exhibition of his death in the gos- 
pel, as a suitable remedy for sinners of mankind in general, 
however many and however aggravated their transgressions, 
and a remedy tendered to ‘‘all’’ of them who hear the gospel 
for their acceptance. Besides, it will not be denied, that in 
many instances, these universal terms, as used in Scripture, 
must be understood in a restricted sense, or as put for some 
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of all nations, ages, and conditions, in the world. The con- 
text, in such cases, usually determines the sense in which 
these terms are to be understood; or they are to be explained 
by other passages referring to the same subject. It is but 
fair to extend this rule of interpretation, which all admit in 
other cases, to these terms as used with reference to the ex- 
tent of the death of Christ in regard to its objects. Our Lord 
informs us that he gave his flesh for the life of the world. 
John vi..51. But the attentive reader of the Bible has only 
to compare this passage with the song of the elders, to see 
that the term world, as used by our Lord, is to be understood 
of some of all nations. <‘*'Thou wast slain, and hast re- 
deemed us to God by thy blood, ovr oF every kindred, and 
tongue, and people, and nation.” Rey. v. 9,10. One ob- 
vious reason of the use of these. terms, in reference to the 
death of Christ, is to illustrate the superior glory of his atone- 
ment, when compared with the Levitical atonement, arising 
from the extent of its objects. ‘Che Levitical atonement was 
limited to one nation, but our Lord’s. atonement, in respect 
of the intention of God as to its saving effects, extends to 
some of all nations; and, with respect to its exhibition as the 
plan of heaven for man’s redemption, will ultimately be ex- 
tended to all nations. This is evidently the meaning of that 
passage, ‘‘ He is the propitiation for our sins, and not for 
ours only, but also for the sins of the whole world.” 1 John 
ii. 2. We shall only add, that, in many instances, the term 
all means all represented by Christ in the covenant. of re- 
demption. As we noticed already, when speaking of our 
Lord’s suretiship, every sacrifice offered by divine appoint- 
ment had a relation to a covenant, and had for its objects the 
people of that covenant. During the former dispensation, 
the sacrifice of atonement was offered for the whole of those 
comprehended in the Abrahamic covenant; hence it is uni- 
formly described as an atonement for al Israel. And it is 
for a similar reason that our Lord is said to have died for all, 
thatis, for all represented by him in the covencnt of redemp- 
tion. 2 Cor. v. 14, 15. 1 Tim. ii. 6. 

2. Another class of objections is founded on the texts 
which are supposed to teach that Christ died for some who 
shall ultimately perish; such as the passages, ‘* Destroy not 
him with thy meat for whom Christ died ;”’ (Rom. xiv. 15.) 
and ‘through thy knowledge shall the weak brother perish, 
for whom Christ died ?”’ 1 Cor. viii. 11. The object of Paul in 
both these texts, is to guard the Christians who were convinced 
of the abolition of the ceremonial law, against using their 
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Christian liberty in matters of indifference, so as to lay a 
stumblingblock before their weak brethren, who still consi- 
dered that law in force. There is no necessity for viewing 
these texts as referring to eternal destruction; they only refer 
to the hurting, grieving, or destroying of the peace of a weak 
brother. Or, should it be insisted that eternal destruction is 
meant, it is sufficient for obviating the objection to observe, 
that in Scripture, an action is sometimes put for the design 
or tendency of the action. ‘Thus, the unbeliever is said to — 
make God a liar. 1 John v.10. But no one can suppose 
that he actually causes God to lie; the meaning is, that he 
treats God as if he were a liar, by rejecting his testimony. 
The man who wantonly uses his liberty as a stumblingblock 
to his weak brother, does what he can to destroy him. 

3. It is farther objected, that false teachers are said to deny 
the Lord that bought them, and to bring upon themselves 
swift destruction. 2 Peter ii. 1. This expression does not 
seem to refer to redemption by the blood of Christ, but to the 
redemption of Israel from Egypt. ‘There is evidently a re- 
ference to that passage in which Moses, expostulating with 
Israel about their rebellion, says, ‘‘ Do ye thus requite the 
Lord, O foolish nation, and unwise? is not he thy Father 
that hath bought thee ?”’ &c. Deut. xxxii. 6. That deliver- 
ance was effected by the Son of God, then acting as the leader 
and commander of the Israelites, and who was now manifested 
as a Saviour from sin and from wrath; and Peter here de- 
celares, that the false teachers who should arise from among 
the Jews, would be doubly guilty in denying that Jesus was 
Christ, since, in so doing they would pour contempt upon 
that very person who had bought or redeemed their nation 
from Egypt. ‘The distance of the event as to time does not 
invalidate the interpretation; for Moses’ song is prophetical, 
and actually refers to the apostacy now going on, in which 
these false teachers were to take an active part, and which 
was to bring upon the Jewish nation swift destruction. Deut. 
Xxxl. 28, 29. Another parallel passage is that in which the 
Arminians suppose that the unbeliever is said to be sanctified 
by the blood of the covenant, while he is represented, after 
all, as exposed to eternal perdition, Heb. x. 29. We shall 
only say in reply, that it is evident, from the whole construc- 
tion of the passage, that the pronoun he does not refer to the 
apostate, but to Christ. Christ is said to be consecrated or 
perfected by suffering. Chap. ii. 10. And in the passage to 
which our objectors refer, the apostate, in addition to all his 
other crimes, is said to account the blood of the covenant, 
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wherewith he, that is, Christ, was sanctified or consecrated, 
an unholy thing. 

4. Butthe objection which seems to have the greatest weight 
is the the supposed inconsistency of the doctrince of particu- 
lar purchase with the general offer and call of the gospel. It 
is objected, that ‘if Christ died only for the elect, none but 
the elect could be under any obligation to believe the gospel.” 
It may be observed, that the Father’s design in giving his 
Son, and the Son’s intention in dying, as they respect indi- 
viduals, belong to God’s secret will, which cannot be the 
rule of our faith. No man is required, in the first instance, 
to believe that Christ died for him in particular. What he 
is required to believe, is, that Christ died for sinners of man- 
kind, and that God is making a free offer of Christ and sal- 
vation through him in the gospel, with this assurance, that 
whosoever believeth on him shall not perish but have ever- 
lasting life; and this every sinner of Adam’s race is bound 
to believe, with particular application to himself, by the high- 
est authority. Acts xiii. 38,39. But the intention of Christ’s 
death, as it regards individuals, belongs to God’s secret will, 
which is only unfolded by its effects in the dispensation of 
grace and common providence; and the sinner can ascertain 
that he is one of these individuals only by his consciousness 
that he has believed, or by observing the fruits of saving 
faith in his life and conversation. We shall only add, that 
the call to believe does not proceed at all upon the doctrines 
of particular election, or redemption, but upon the general re- 
lation in which Christ stands to sinners of mankind as a kins- 
man Redeemer—upon the intrinsic value of his death for the 
redemption of sinners of mankind, however many and how- 
ever aggravated their transgressions may have been—upon 
the suitableness of his offices for all the purposes of their sal- 
vation—and upon his ability and willingness to save all that 
come unto God by him. ‘These are truths whether the sin- 
ner believe them or not; and truths that shall be realized in 
the happy experience of all who do believe; for him who 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE ENDS ACCOMPLISHED BY THE DEATH OF CHRIST. 


In general, our Lord came into the world to carry into ef- 
fect the purpose of the Father respecting the redemption of 
the church, as that purpose had been unfolded under the for- 
mer dispensation by predictions, promises, and types. He _ 
came not to do his own will, but the will of him who sent. 
him; he came not to destroy the law and the prophets, but 
to fulfil them; and in his obedience unto death he finished 
the work given him to do.. At present we are to consider 
some of the grand ends gained, or the effects produced, by 
his death. Some of those to be brought forward may be 
nearly allied to each other; but as the holy Scriptures pre- 
sent the same doctrines to our attention in different views, 
the more effectually to illustrate their nature and extent, so 
we are warranted to give these different views a distinct con- 
sideration for the same purpose. 

I. Our Lord, by his death, made a true and proper satis- 
faction for sin to the justice of God. 

Justice is an essential perfection of God, according to 
which he is infinitely righteous in himself, and just and equal 
in all his proceedings with regard to his creatures. ‘I'he ge- 
neral idea which we attach to the exercise of justice, is, the 
rendering to every one his due; but as God is the first cause, 
so his glory must be the supreme end of all his works; and 
consequently the primary object of his justice, as a moral 
governor, must be the vindication of that homage which is 
due to him from his intelligent creatures. He has an un- 
alienable right to their supreme love, and their perfect and 
perpetual obedience, a right founded upon his moral supre- 
macy and their dependance; and, to secure this right, he, in 
their original creation, gave them a moral law suited to their 
nature. ‘This law was originally engraven on man’s heart; but 
to afford him an additional motive to obedience God brought 
him under the law in a covenant form, as summed up in the 
positive precept respecting the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil, with a promise of life to himself and his posterity in 
case of obedience, and a penalty of death in case of disobedi- 
ence. In exacting perfect and perpetual obedience from his in- 
telligent creatures, God demands no more than his due; if 
therefore his creatures withhold from him obedience, he must 
either give up with his right, or vindicate it by their condign 
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punishment. ‘To do the former would be an act of injustice 
to himself, or a laying aside of his essential supremacy, which 
is impossible; he must therefore do the latter, by rendering 
to the sinner the punishment due to his crimes. From these 
remarks we may infer, first, that what is called punitive jus- 
tice is essential to God as a moral governor. Secondly, That 
the exercise of itupon the entrance of moral evil is necessary. 
Thirdly, That the primary end of the death of Christ as our 
_ surety must have been to satisfy divine justice. And, fourth- 
ly, That in order to make such satisfaction in our stead, he 

- must have endured that punishment in kind which our sins 
deserved. 

The Hopkinsians and others who plead for an indefinite 
and general atonement, admit in words, that our Lord, by 
his obedience unto death, satisfied divine justice, but not in 
the sense now described. ‘They deny that he satisfied dis- 
_ tributive justice, and of consequence that he satisfied God’s 
punitive justice, for his punitive justice is nothing else than. 
his distributive justice, as it regards punishment. ‘Did 
Christ satisfy distributive justice ?”’* says President Maxcy, 
‘‘Certainly not. Distributive justice respects personal cha- 
racter only. It condemns men because they are sinners, and 
rewards them because they are righteous. Their good or 
evil desert are the only grounds on which distributive or 
moral justice respects them. But good or evil desert are. 
_ personal,” &c. In reply to this part of our author’s state- 
ment, we may observe that in the ordinary course of distri- 
butive justice, it respects personal character, but, as we have 
shown at large, when treating of our Lord’s suretiship, this 
does not prevent the lawgiver from admitting, by an extraor- 
dinary act-of wisdom and grace, the satisfaction of surety in 
the room of transgressors; and in the present case the ends 
of justice are more effectually secured by the death of Christ, 
as our surety, than they could have been by the eternal pun- 
ishment of transgressors. ‘This writer seems to rest the im- 
possibility of our Lord’s satisfying God’s distributive justice 
for man’s sin on the ground of sin’s being the matter of his 
consciousness ; accordingly, he adds, ‘* Good or ill desert 
imply consciousness of praise or blame, and cannot therefore 
be transferred, or altered so as to render the subjects of them 
more or less worthy. What Christ did, therefore, did not ~ 
take ill desert from men, nor did it place them in such a situa- 


* See a discourse on Hebrews ii. 10, by Jonathan Maxcy, D. D. Pre- 
sident of Rhode Island College. 
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tion that God would act unjustly to punish them according 
to their deeds.’”’ If by consciousness-of blame our author 
means no more than a conviction of the contrariety of sinful 
actions to the divine law, then, as we have already seen, it 
was not the sinful actions of his people, nor yet the inherent 
criminality of their actions, which were reckoned to Christ 
as their surety, but only their demerit. But we rather sup- 
pose that by consciousness of blame he means a sense of 
guilt or liability to punishment on account of their criminal 
actions, which is the same with what the Apostle calls con- 
science of sin. But will the President and his friends say 
that the death of Christ, improved by faith, makes no altera- 
tion with respect to human guilt or desert in this view? 
Does not the writer to the Hebrews infer the insufficiency of 
the blood of bulls and goats to take away sin, from its efh- 
cacy not extending to the conscience? Heb. x. 1—4. And 
does not the same writer make the superior excellence of the 
blood of Christ to consist in its efficacy for purging the con- 
science? Ch. ix. 13, 14. It is not pleaded that the blood of 
Christ removes the simple consciousness that we have been 
transgressors of God’s law; what we plead for is, that this 
blood, improved by faith, pacifies an accusing conscience, or 
removes the painful feeling that the guilt contracted by our 
transgressions is charged upon us by God in order to punish- 
ment. A guilty conscience is an accusing and a condemning 
conscience ; but does not the blood of Christ purge the heart 
from an evil conscience? Chap. x. 22. And does not the 
same blood, improved by faith, produce peace of conscience? 
Rom. v. 1. The conclusion to which the President comes, 
namely, that the death of Christ did not take ill desert from 
men, is not, therefore, a native inference from that desert’s 
being matter of-consciousness: for his blood purges the con- 
science, or frees it from a painful feeling of liability to di- 
vine wrath. 

But this doctrine, that the death of Christ did not take ill 
desert from men, or place them in such a situation that God 
would act unjustly to punish them, is not peculiar to Pre- 
sident Maxcy. Dr. Dwight advances the same doctrine: 
“ The character of the offender (says he) is unaltered. Be- 
fore the atonement was made he was acriminal. After the 
atonement is made he is not less a criminal. As a criminal 
he before merited punishment, as a criminal he no less merits 
it now.”’. He adds by way of conclusion: ‘* From these ob- 
servations it is manifest that the atonement of Christ in no 
sense makes it necessary that God should accept the sinner 
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on the ground of justice, but only renders his forgiveness not 
inconsistent with the divine character.”” (Dwight’s 'Theolo- 
gy, Ser. 57.) 

At first view one would be ready to suppose that these 
writers, when they assert that ‘‘ the death of Chrsst did not 
take ill desert from men,”’ and that “the character of the 
offender was not altered by the atonement,”’ refer not to the 
efficacy of the atonement itself, but to the state of the sinner 
till the atonement is applied to him by imputation and pardon. 
Though Christ by his death made a true and proper satisfac- 
tion for the sins of his people considered as charged to his 
account as their surety; yet it is readily admitted that their 
state and character were not altered simply by his death. 
As their guilt was imputed by God as a Judge to him that 
he might put it away by the sacrifice of himself, so his righ- 
teousness must be imputed to them, in order to their pardon 
and acceptance with God. This, however, does not imply 
any defect in our Lord’s satisfaction which was completed 
when he said on the cross it is finished; for imputation and 
pardon do not constitute any part of satisfaction for sin, they 
are only acts of God by which sinners come to be personally 
interested in our Lord’s satisfaction in order to their freedom 
from condemnation. 

But when these writers deny that our ee death did 
take ill desert from men, it is evident that they do not refer 
to their condition till the atonement is applied to them by 
imputation, for both of them deny the doctrine of imputation. 
Besides, it is evident from the whole of their reasoning that 
what is meant, is, that our Lord by his death did not satisfy 
God’s distributive justice for any one sin, or cancel the guilt 
of any one sinner in the eye of law and justice. According 
to them, in so far as God’s distributive Justice is concerned, 
the guilt of the redeemed before the throne as really stands 
in force against them, as the guilt of the reprobate in hell 
stands against them. ‘If a man has sinned,”’ says President 
Maxcy, ‘it will always remain a truth that he has sinned, 
and that according to distributive justice he deserves punish- 
ment.”’ In this sense justice admits the condemnation of 
Paul as much as it does of Judas. ‘*'The atonement,’’ says 
Dr. Dwight, *‘in no sense makes it necessary that God should 
accept the sinner on the ground of justice, but only renders 
forgiveness not inconsistent with the divine character.” 

In reply to these assertions, it might suffice simply to ask, 
How do they agree with the following plain declarations of 
Scripture respecting the efficacy of the death of Christ? 

16 
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‘‘He put away sin by the sacrifice of himself’’—* He 
finished transgression, made an end of sin, and made recon- 
ciliation for iniquity’ —‘** He, by himself, purged our sins.” 
If these passages have any meaning, they must signify that 
he made a true and proper satisfaction to the law and justice 
of God for sin. But to come to particulars, it is evident that 
these writers deny— 

1. That there is any connexion between the atonement and 
forgiveness on the ground of justice. All that they admit is, 
that the atonement renders pardon possible, as it renders it 
not inconsistent with the divine character; but they expressly 
deny that it renders pardon necessary on the ground of jus- 
tice. In reply, we observe, that while it is not maintained 
by us that pardon through the atonement is necessary as 
matter of justice to the sinner himself, yet it is necessary on 
the ground of justice to his surety. ‘Io the sinner himself 
pardon and acceptance are of pure, unmerited, and -unsolici- 
ted grace; but to his surety they are matter of right, or plea- 
dable by him, in behalf of all those for whom he laid down 
his life, on the ground of justice. Is not the pardon of the 
sinner matter of right to his surety on a federal ground? Did 
not the Father in the covenant of redemption, promise to the 
Son that, on condition of his soul’s being made a sacrifice for 
sin, he should see his seed a pardoned and saved people? And 
though the promise in the making of it was a free promise, 
yet, since-its fulfilment was suspended on a condition, and 
since that condition has been fulfilled by the Son, is not the » 
Father bound in justice to his own Son to set all those for 
whom he died free from condemnation? Besides, is no weight 
to be Jaid upon the intrinsic value of our Lord’s death, taken 
in connexion with that federal agreement? Will the Hopkin- 
sians assert that in no case justice requires that the righteous 
should be rewarded? But, if justice requires that obedience 
should be rewarded in any case, it must require it in the case 
of Jesus, who, in the character of his Father’s servant and 
our surety, did not only fulfil the law, but magnify it and 
make. it honourable. pba ce 

2. These writers also insist that had the death of Christ 
rendered the pardon of those for whom he died necessary on 
the ground of Justice, it would have destroyed the gratuitous 
nature of pardon. We have already seen that forgiveness to 
the sinner is purely of grace, but grace reigns in pardon 
through a mediatorial righteousness. Eph.i.'7. ‘This, how- 
ever, instead of obscuring the grace of God in forgiveness, 
greatly enhances it, since the same rich grace which bestows 
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the pardon, also provided the ransom on the ground of 
which it is conferred; and great as the grace of God appears 
in dispensing pardon, it appears to still greater advantage in 
the mission of his own Son to be the propitiation for our sins. 

8. These writers farther insist, that the doctrine of our 
Lord’s satisfaction to distributive justice for the sins of his 
people, not only obscures the grace of pardon, but that, if 
admitted, it would render pardon unnecessary. ‘* How can 
full atonement for sin,”’ says President Maxcy, ‘* be consist- 
ent with forgiveness? If Christ has paid the debt for sin- 
ners—if he has given himself a ransom—if he has purchased 
them—how can they be said to be pardoned or delivered by 
grace? If an equivalent is paid for their redemption, may 
they not, on the ground of justice, demand salvation? How 
can these be the subjects of forgiveness who owe nothing?” 
in support of the same theory, Dr. Dwight attempts to ex- 
plain away the force of the terms, price, ransom, and redemp- 
tion, as applied to the death of Christ, ‘* We are not,”’ says 
he, “‘in the literal sense, bought or purchased at all; nor 
has Christ, in the literal sense, paid any price to purchase 
mankind from slavery and death.”? (Sermon 57.) 

In reply, we shall only observe at present, that had sinners 
made satisfaction for their own sins, or paid a price for their 
own redemption, there would have been no room for pardon ; 
but the reasoning of our opponents does not apply to a vica- 
rious satisfaction. ‘The President’s reasoning applies to the 
surety, not to ihe sinner. Christ, as our surety, was held 
bound by virtue of his own undertaking, to pay the whole of 
our criminal debt; and he was freed from that obligation, not 
by an act of parden, but by making full payment. But what 
has his reasoning to do with the sinner? He neither provi- 
ded the surety, nor paid down the ransom to law and justice; 
so that his deliverance from condemnation, on the ground of 
‘that ransom, is as much an act of pardoning mercy to him, as 
it would have been had it been conferred without a ransom. 
We may add here,.that a full satisfaction for sin, by the obe- 
dience and death of a surety, is so far from being incompati- 
ble with pardon, that, had it not been for such a satisfaction, 
pardon had never obtained under the moral administration of 
God. A number of the angels apostatized, as well as man, 
but pardon is unknown among fallen angels, and for this rea- 
son, that a ransom was never provided for them. Pardon 
obtains among fallen men, because God provided a ransom 
for them. Rom. ili. 25, 26. It indeed sometimes obtains 
under human governments without a proper satisfaction, but 
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then it is for reasons that do not apply to the divine govern- 
ment, such as—First, The imperfection of human laws, 
which cannot be made to bear upon all the alleviating cireum- 
stances which may attend human crimes, and which would 
render the execution of the sentence of the law, in many cases, 
~ too severe; but God’s law is holy, just, and good, extending 
- to all cases and circumstances; and the same justice and 
_ goodness that dictated the penzl sentence of the law, must de- 
mand its execution when incurred by transgression. Second- 
ly, Human laws take cognizance of men’s overt actions as 
crimes against society only, and not as sins committed against 
the Lord of the conscience; and there may be cases where 
the culprit may be pardoned by man without endangering the 
peace and order of society, while he could not be acquitted 
before God, the Lord of the conscience, without bringing re- 
proach upon his law and government. Thirdly, Pardon 
among men also often obtains, owing to the weakness of the 
executive government, which can never obtain under the go- 
vernment of God, who is that one lawgiver who is able to 
save and to destroy. Finally, ‘Those who reject the doctrine 
of the atonement, or who deny, that by the atonement, Christ 
made a true and proper satisfaction ee sin, cannot produce 
one passage in the Bible that warrants sinners to expect par- 
don, except in the channel of blood. It is an unalterable 
law, under the moral administration of God, that ** without 
shedding of blood is no remission.’ 

While the Hopkinsians deny that Christ satisfied distri- 
butive justice, which, as it rezards punishment, is the same 
with punitive or vindicatory justice; they maintain that he 
satisfied what they call public or benevolent justice. 

Dr. Dwight gives us the following account of public justice, 
as distinguished by him and his friends from distributive jus- 
tice: **It denotes doing that which is right upon the whole 
in all cases; that which is fittest and most useful to be done; 
in other words, that which will most promote the universal 
good.’ ‘That itis this justice which has no other standard 
than public utility, which he maintains was-satisfied by the 
death of Christ, is evident, from his restricting the exercise of 
distributive justice to personal character or conduct, and from 
his denying that guilt contracted by one person can be reck- 
oned to the account of another person in order to punishment 5 
and also from his denying, that the death of Christ in any 
sense takes ill desert from men. President Maxcy states this 
doctrine still more explicitly. After denying, as we have 
seen, that Christ satisfied distributive justice, he adds— 
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“Did Christ satisfy public justice? Undoubtedly he did. 
Christ’s sufferings rendered it right and fit, with respect to 
God’s character and the good of the universe, to forgive sin.” 

‘We apprehend there is no foundation either in Scripture 
or reason, for the distinction between distributive and what 
they call public or benevolent justice. Justice in a moral 
governor supposes a law according to which he rules his 
subjects; the law by which God governs his rational crea- 
tures, is the moral law, natural or revealed; and certainly 
this is the law of distributive justice, since it is according to 
it that God dispenses rewards and punishments—rewards to 
the obedient, and punishments to the disobedient. Rom. ii. 
5—11. This is the law man was originally under; it was 
this law in its covenant form, promising life in case of obe- 
dience, and denouncing death in case of disobedience, that all 
mankind have violated in their federal head; and it is from 
the curse of this law thus incurred by transgression that we 
are redeemed by the death of Christ. Gal. 1.13. ‘The law 
under which Christ obeyed and suffered, was not a new law, 
but the same law under which man had sinned. ‘* When 
the fulness of the time was come, God sent forth his Son, 
made of a woman, made under the law, to redeem them that 
were under the law, that we might receive the adoption | 
of sons.” 

But the Hopkinsians maintain, that Christ suffered not un- 
der distributive, but under publie or benevolent justice ; and 
as justice supposes law, he must have suffered under a law 
distinct from that of distributive justice, under which man had 
sinned, and from the eurse of which he came to redeem him. 
But this is contrary to the express declaration of Christ him- 
self—‘* That he came not to destroy the law and the pro- 
phets, but to fulfil them.’’ 

That the Hopkinsians do maintain a change of the law, 
with regard to Christ as our substitute, is evident, since they 
deny even the possibility that the guilt, which man contracted 
by violating the law of distributive justice, could be reckoned 
to his account in order to punishment, and that he suffered 
all that guilty men deserve to suffer. ‘If the atonement of 
Christ (says Dr. Dwight) consisted in suffering what those 
for whose sins he atoned deserved to suffer, his mediation did 
not lessen the evils of the apostacy. All the difference that 
it made in the state of things was, that he suffered in the 

stead of those whom he came to redeem, and suffered the 

same miseries which they were condemned to suffer. In 

other words, an innocent being suffered the very misery the 
16* 
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guilty should have suffered. Of course there is in the divine 
kingdom just as much misery with the mediation of Christ 
as there would have beeu without it, and nothing is gained 
by that wonderful work but the transfer of this misery from 
the guilty to the innocent.’’ (Sermon 56.) 

1. In reply, we may observe, ‘That he cannot certainly 
mean that, in the case supposed, our Lord’s mediation would 
not have lessened the moral evils of the apostacy, for it was 
by enduring what they deserved to suffer, and by that alone, 
that he counteracted the tendency of these evils. ‘* He gave 
himself for us that he might redeem us from all iniquity, and 
purify to himself a peculiar people zealous of good works.” 
With regard to the penal evil of the apostacy, we would ask, 
Is not that evil lessened by being restricted to one person, 
which would otherwise have been extended to countless my- 
riads ? Is it not lessened from its infliction upon that one 
person being limited to a short period, which would other- 
wise have been extended to these myriads through endless 
ages? And, finally, is it not lessened owing to that one per- 
son’s being capable of enduring it, not only without ultimate 
damage to himself, but so as to acquire to himself an eternal 
revenue of glory from that endurance? Whereas, had these 
myriads been subjected to it, it would have sunk them in 
eternal perdition. 

2. It is impossible for us to conceive how our Lord could 
have atoned for our guilt at all, had he not suffered under the 
same law that we had violated, and the same justice that we 
had offended, and to the same extent which our iniquities 
deserved. Our guilt was contracted under the law of distri- 
butive justice ; it was therefore the claims of that law which 
were to be satisfied, in order. to our being set free from con- 
demnation. It-was God’s distributive justice, or his justice 
as the rectoral judge of the universe, that we had offended, 
and it was distributive justice which demanded satisfaction. 
Besides, if the law as promulgated was just and equal, jus- 
tice must require that the penalty incurred be endured in its 
utmost extent in order to that satisfaction. But the Hopkin- 
sians, to support their theory, overturn the whole moral 
system, and make suffering under one law atcne for sin com- 
mitted under another—satisfaction to one species of justice 
atone for sin committed under the administration of another 
species of justice—and, to crown all, they tell us,that atone- 
ment for sin may be made without suffering to the utmost of 
its desert. a ie 

3. Dr. Dwight, in particular, by denying that Christ 
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made a true and proper satisfaction for sin by suffering all 
- that those for whom he made the atonement deserved to suf- 


fer, is, we apprehend, chargeable with self-contradiction. In 


proving the necessity of the atonement, our author lays down 
the law man was originally under, and which he had violated, 
and the violation of which rendered atonement necessary in 
order to forgiveness; alaw which, according to his own ac- 
count, must be the law of distributive justice, since it obvi- 
ously respects personal conduct and its desert. ‘* The lan- 
guage of the law,”’ says he, ‘‘ and its only language was, ‘ He 
that doeth these things shall live by them.’ ‘Do this and 
live.’ ‘ Cursed is every one who continueth not in all things 
written in the book of the law to do them.’ ‘This law God 
published as the rule by which his own infinite wisdom and 
rectitude determined to govern the world. Of course it is a 
right and just rule. Of course it is.also a rule which the 
same wisdom and rectitude are pledged to maintain in its full 
force,” &c. He adds, ‘It follows of necessity that no sinner 
can be forgiven consistently with this law, or the honour of 
the lawgiver, unless on the ground of the atonement. In the 
law he had declared that the soul that sinneth shall die. To 
pardon the sinner without any change from that state of 
things which existed when the law was published, would be 
to declare, by declining to carry the sentence of the law into 
execution, that infinite wisdom and rectitude had formed new 
views concerning the sentence of the law and the demerit of 
the sinner, views contrary to those with which the law was 
published,’ &c. (Sermon 55.) Can any language set forth 
more forcibly the necessity of an atonement in kind for sin 
to the same law which man had violated, and to the same 
justice which man had offended, of an atonement, too, of 
equal extent with man’s desert; for how,on his own princi- 
ples, could this Jaw be maintained in its full force by the 
atonement, had not Christ, in making the atonement, endured 
its penal sentence to the full? or how, on his own principles, 
could pardon have been dispensed in a consistency with the 
immutability of the law, and the unchangeableness of the 
lawgiver, had not Christ given satisfaction for sin, not only 
in kind, but.in degree, to. the whole amount of the require- 
ments of the law, and the claims of justice? It is evident, 
that the Doctor shifts from the ground he had taken in plead- 
ing for the necessity of the atonement when he comes to speak 
of itsnafure. Inthe one case, he reasons from the unchange- 
ableness of the law of distributive justice for an atonement 
that will maintain that law in its full force; in the other case, 
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he admits of an atonement which does not come up to the 
claims of that law, but which only answers the ends of what 
he calls public or benevolent justice—justice which has for 
its standard, not the immutable law of God, but the general 
good of the universe. 

The idea of public or benevolent justice, as opposed to 
distributive justice, has no foundation in Scripture, but pro- 
ceeds upon the false hypothesis adopted by our author and 
his friends, that all the moral attributes of God are reducible 
to benevolence. ‘This notion, as applied to God’s moral go- 
vernment, leads to consequences which its supporters, with 
all their ingenuity, do not perhaps foresee. It proceeds 
upon the supposition that the divine ‘government, so far as 
punishment is concerned, is ‘completely analogous to human 
governments. But this is a mistake. In human governments 
the rulers have no honours to vindicate or rights to maintain 
independently of the community over which they preside. 
The people do not exist for them, but they exist for the be- 
nefit of the people; hence the primary end of their adminis- 
tration is the order and peace of society, and the main end of 
punishment under that administration is, by example, to deter 
others from crime. ‘The case is different with regard to the 
moral government of God. As he is the first cause, his own 
glory must be the chief end of his administration, so that 
example can only be a subordinate end of punishment under 
his government. The advocates of a general and indefinite 
atonement should consider that God’s essential justice and 
moral supemacy are honours which he possesses indepen- 
dently of his creatures; honours for the manifestation of 
which he called his creatures into existence, and gave them 
laws suited to their rational nature; and honours for the vin- 
dication of which every act of his administration must be 
rendered subservient. 

We admit that the Hophinsians make the sient of 
the divine character and government one end of the atone- 
ment, but we suspect that they do not give it that place which 
it is entitled to hold in the moral system. ‘Those who plead 
for a full and definite atonement, make the primary end of it 
the vindication of the divine character and government; but 
the advocates for a general and indefinite atonement seem to 
make the public good of the universe the prime end, and the 
vindication of the divine character and government only a 
subordinate end; or, in other words, they seem to consider 
this last end as necessary, only in so far as it is connected 
with the general good of the universe. ‘That their system 
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subjects them to this charge will appear, if we attend to the 
ends which they mention as gained by the death of Christ, 
and which must be understood as the sum of what they in- 
tend by satisfaction to public or benevolent justice. 

‘¢ Christ, in his sufferings and death,” says Dr. Dwight, 
‘‘made a complete atonement for the sins of mankind. In 
other words, he rendered to the law, character and govern- 
ment of God such peculiar honour, as to make it consistent 
with their unchangeable nature and glory, that sinners should, 
on the proper conditions, be forgiven.’’ (Sermon 64.) ‘* The 
death of Christ,’’ says President Maxcy, ‘is to be consider- 
ed as a great, important, and public transaction respecting God 
and the whole system of rational beings. Public justice re- 
quires that neither any of them be injured, nor the character 
or government of the great Legislator disrespected by the 
pardon of any.” 

In reply we would ask—First, How our Lord’s sufferings 
and death could so vindicate the honour of the law, and the 
authority of the lawgiver, as to render pardon consistent with 
the divine character and government, without suffering the 
whole amount of the penal evil contained in the curse which 
man had incurred by transgression? But this, as we have 
seen, is denied by both these writers. Besides, it is evident 
that they do not plead even for a full satisfaction to what they 
call public justice; for, according to Dr. Dwight’s statement 
now quoted, in addition to all that Christ has suffered to ren- 
der pardon consistent, certain conditions must also. be per- 
formed by the sinner. But, secondly, Though it were grant- 
ed by the Hopkinsiaas that our Lord suffered the penalty 
of the law to its full amount, how could his sufferings accom- 
plish the ends specified, since, according to them, he did not 
suffer and die under imputed guilt? We can easily conceive 
how the infliction of suffering and death upon a person who 
is himself guilty, tends to support the dignity of law, and to 
render a government respected; and we can conceive how 
the death of a person held guilty in law, by having the guilt 
of another charged to his account, can render the pardon of 
that other person consistent; but to subject an innocent per- 
son, considered as such in the eye of the law, (and such Jesus 
must have been if he Kad no sin imputed,) to suffering and 
death, would be an act of wanton cruelty and injustice, and 
calculated to bring any government into contempt. Besides, 
without admitting the doctrine of imputation, or that our Lord 
died under our guilt placed to his account as our surety, we 
cannot conceive how his death can render pardon more con- 
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sistent in regard to fallen men, than in regard to fallen angels. 
If a mere undefined atonement was all that was necessary to 
pardon, without any legal connexion being formed by impu- 
tation between the person by whom it was made, and the 
persons for whom it was made—why not extend it to the 
universe, and give fallen angels, as well as fallen men, the 
full benefit of it? 

Another end of the atonement which they admit, is eram- 
ple, or that it sets the law and government of God in such a 
light that none may be tempted to think that, from pardon’s 
_ being dispensed to sinners of mankind, they may sin with 

_impunity. ‘* Should such encouragement (says Dr. Dwight) 
be holden out by the actual forgiveness, much more by the 
universal forgiveness of the penitent, without an atonement, 
who might not be expected to rebel ?”” (Sermon 55.) ‘ Like- 
wise,’ says President Maxcy, when speaking of the neces- 
sity of the atonement, ‘there must be an expression of the 
evil of sin; the good of the whole requires this manifestation, 
for thereby holy beings are deterred from transgression, and 
preserved in a state of rectitude.”’ 

That penal infliction in general, under the divine govern- 
ment, tends to deter from sinning, and that this end was 
gained in a supereminent degree by the death of Christ, we 
admit; but we deny that it could have been gained at all, if, 
as the Hopkinsians maintain, Christ did not die under im- 
puted guilt. Penal infliction serves to deter others from sin- 
ning, as it tends to manifest the glory and unchangeable na- 
ture of God’s law, his infinite aversion to moral evil, and his 
determinate purpose to punish it; but, according to the Hop- 
kinsian scheme, our Lord’s death was not penal. It is the 
substitution of the death of a person who in no sense was 
guilty in the eye of the law, to make atonement to public 
justice, instead of a true and proper satisfaction to the penalty 
of the law of distributive justice. Punishment supposes guilt, 
but they deny that our guilt was imputed to Christ; he must, 
therefore, since he had no sin of his own, have suffered and 
died considered in law as in every respect innocent. But 
how the infliction of death, by any government human or 
divine, upon a person in every point of view innocent, can 
serve to deter others from sinning, is to us inconceivable. 
One would suppose that it would have the opposite tendency; ~ 
that the subjects of such a government would, instead of be- 
ing deterred from sin, rather consider that there was no more 
security under such a government for the innocent than for 
the guilty—and that under this impression they would yield 
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to every temptation thrown in their way to violate its laws 
and trample upon its authority. 

But in the way of admitting the doctrine of the imputation 
of our guilt to Christ, it is easy to see that his sufferings and 
death must have a powerful tendency to deter the moral crea- 
tion from sinning. His death affords the most striking dis- 
play of God’s hatred of sin, and his determinate purpose to 
support the honour of his law, by visiting it with condign 
punishment. Had it been consistent with the honour of his 
law and moral administration to pardon the sinner without.a 
satisfaction for sin, he would never have given his own Son 
to the death for his redemption; and had it been consistent 
with the honour of his law in any case to mitigate its penalty, 
certainly he would have done it to Jesus. He was his Son, 
his only begotten Son, his Son in whom he was well pleased. 

3esides, he had no sin of his own, but was only suffering for 
the sin of others; yet the cup could not pass from him ex- 
cept he drank it. What is the moral lesson taught by all 
this to the moral creation? A solemn lesson! If such 
things were done in the green tree, what shall be done in the 
dry? Ifthe law and justice of God could abate nothing to 
the holy Jesus suffering as a surety, where shall the sinner 
and the ungodly appear? From these remarks it appears 
that the Hopkinsians make example the main, if not the sole 
end of the atonement; and we have shown that, according to 
their principles, even this end is not effectually gained by it. 

In opposition to tiese and similar sentiments we maintain, 
that our Lord’s death comprehended every thing necessary 
to a proper satisfaction for sin. He died by the appoint- 
ment of God, who alone had a right to admit of the satisfac- 
tion of a surety in the room of transgressors. He satisfied 
the law in the same nature which had violated it. His suf- 
fering unto death was voluntary, and therefore possessed a 
moral fitness for making reparation to the injured honours of 
the divine law. And his obedience unto the death, from the 
_ dignity of his person, was of infinite inherent value for our 
redemption. 

The satisfactory nature of his work appears from the ex- 
press testimony of Scripture. Were sinners under the curse, 
and were they the prisoners of justice, and did Jesus give his 
life a ransom for them? then, that ransom must have been 
satisfactory, for by means of it, he is said to have obtained 
eternal redemption for them. Heb. ix. 11,12. Is the guilt 
of sin a debt which stands against them in the penal sen- 
tence of the law, and was that debt constantly brought into 
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view by the ceremonial law in the daily and yearly repetition 
of the legal sacrifices? God has cancelled the debt, blotting 
out the hand-writing of ordinances which was against us, and 
_ which was contrary to us, nailing it to the cross of Christ. 
Col. ii. 14. Is sin a crime committed against the law and 
government of God? Christ has expiated it by his death. 
Dan. ix. 24.. Does sin expose us to God’s judicial displea- 
sure? Christ is the propitiation for our sin—he made peace 
by the blood of his cross. 1 John ii. 2.. If bearing sin, in 
the phraseology of Scripture, denotes punishment; putting 
it away must denote satisfuction; but our Lord put away 
sin by the sacrifice of himself. Heb. ix. 26. Nor was this 
sin in the abstract, as seems to be the opinion of those who 
plead for an indefinite atonement, but owr sins. ‘ Whenhe 
had by himself purged our sins, he sat down on the right 
hand of the Majesty on high.”? Heb. i. 3. We shall only 
add, that our Lord’s resurrection from the dead is a decisive 
proof of the satisfactory nature of his death. In his death he 
paid our criminal debt to the law and justice of God, and in 
his resurrection he got up his discharge as our representative ; 
but had the debt not been completely paid, justice had not 
acquitted him. As he died for our sins, so he rose againfor 
our justification. 7 

Before leaving this subject, we must take some notice of 
the doctrine of universal pardon so lately revived in this coun- 
try. What regards its universality has been already refuted 
in what was advanced upon particular redemption ; for, if 
the doctrine of particular redemption is established, that of 
the universality of pardon must fall to the ground. ‘That 
which we mean to consider at present is the confounding of 
pardon with satisfaction. ‘This view, we apprehend, was 
adopted to get rid of the Arminian tenet that faith and re- 
pentance are conditions of pardon; but it is far from being a 
just view. ‘Though pardon invariably follows the atonement, 
yet they are in themselves distinct. We are told, in defence 
of this opinion, that the moment our Lord said ** it is fintshed,”’ 
the sentence of the curse was exhausted, and, of course, was 
no longer in force against the sinner. Had the sinner satis- 
fied for his own sin, this remark would have applied; but it 
is not applicable to a vicarious satisfaction: besides, in that 
case, the sinner’s freedom would not have been by an act of 
pardon, but by an act of justice. What they apply to the 
sinner, applied to the surety. He was charged in law with 
our criminal debt, and the moment the debt was paid, he was 
set at liberty, but this was an act of justice and not of pardon. 
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In order that the sinner -may have the benefit of the atone- 
ment for pardon, it must be applied. As God placed the 
guilt of the sinner to the account of his surety, that he might 
suffer and die in his room, so he must reckon the righteous- 
ness of the surety to the sinner’s account, in order to the re- 
mission of his sins. Rom. iv. 6,7. Moreover, in order to 
the sinner’s enjoying the benefit of pardon or peace with God, 
it must be realized in the heart and conscience; and this is 
by faith as it receives the gift of righteousness presented in 
the offer of the gospel. Rom. v. 1. 

That the atonement and pardon are distinct, appears— 
First, from the one being the work of Christ as a priest, and 
the other being the act of God as ajudge. Christ made the 
atonement as a priest on Calvary; but it is God who Jjusti- 
fieth. Again, if we view pardon as conferred, in respect of 
official dispensation, by Christ, then the atonement was made 
by him as a priest on earth; but it is dispensed by him as a 
king from the throne of the heavens. Acts v. 31. Secondly, 
from the pardon and regeneration of the sinner being repre- 
sented as taking place at the same time. ‘These are distinct 
benefits—the former is a change of state, the latter a change 
of heart; but they take place at the same time, whatever may 
be said as to the order of nature in which they are conferred ; 
for until regenerated, we are represented as children of wrath, 
or under the curse. Eph. ii. 1—3. But will the advocates 
for the opinion we are now considering, say, that all man- 
kind were regenerated, the moment the atonement was made? 
Thirdly, from the connexion between faith, repentance, and 
pardon. We shall presently see that these are not connected 
with pardon as the legal grounds of it; but the connexion is 
such that none are pardoned except those who believe and 
repent. Acts iii. 19; xili. 38. And certainly none will in- 
sist that all mankind believed and repented the moment the 
atonement was made. Fourthly, the Scriptures invariably 
mention pardon as connected with and leading to the enjoy- 
ment of all the other blessings of salvation. Rom. viii. 30. 
Heb. vill. 1O—12. ‘To render the doctrine now under con- 
sideration consistent, its friends should therefore also main- 
tain the doctrine of universal salvation. ‘There was no ne- 
cessity for adopting the expedient of confounding pardon 
with the atonement, to get rid of faith and repentance as con- 
ditions of pardon. They are both connected with it, but not 
as conditions prescribed, either by the moral law, or the gos- 
pel viewed as a new law, on the ground of which pardon is 
to be enjoyed. Justification, or pardon, is by faith simply 
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as a means or instrument by which we receive the gift of 
righteousness, on the ground of which we are pardoned ; 
and it is by faith that it might be by grace, to the exclusion 
of all works of ours whatsoever. Rom. iv. 16. With regard 
to repentance, it cannot be a legal ground of pardon. It must 
always be the duty of the sinner to repent; but, could he re- 
pent independently of supernatural influence, he would only 
discharge a present duty, and the discharge of a present duty 
cannot atone for past crimes. ‘They are connected in the 
economy of salvation, not as cause and effect, but to show 
the consistency of a gratuitous pardon with the interests of 
holiness. For any government to acquit a criminal, and re- 
store him to society without some evidence of a change of 
disposition, would be little else than granting him a license 
to commit crimes with impunity.~ But if this would be un- 
worthy of a human, how much more of the divine govern- 
ment. God, for the vindication of the honour of the plan of 
mercy, has so connected pardon with repentance, and con- 
fession—the expression of repentance, that they are the only 
certain evidences that we are in a pardoned state; while par- 
don and repentance are equally the gift of God through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. 

II. Another end of the death of Christ is reconciliation to 
God. This is nearly connected with that end of it which has 
been already considered. Sin separates between God and 
sinners, and Christ made the reconciliation by satisfying di- 
vine justice for sin—the cause of the separation. Reconcilia- 
tion deserves, however, a distinct consideration, from the 
light it throws both on the necessity and on the specific na- 
ture of the atonement. The verb xazvaaraccew, which is 
rendered, in our version, to reconcile, (2 Cor. v. 19,) and 
the noun rendered reconciliation, come from a verb which 
signifies to change. Accordingly, the Socinians, who deny 
the atonement, have, with an air of triumph, charged its 
friends, who plead for reconciliation on the part of God, with 
denying the doctrine of divine immutability. Some of the 
firm friends of the doctrine of the atonement have, so far as 
the meaning of words is concerned, yielded the question to 
the Socinians, and limited the meaning of the term reconcilia- 
tion to the change that takes place in the mind of the sinner 
in conversion. In support of this opinion, we are told that 
God is not said to be reconciled to us, but that we are said 
to be reconciled to God, by the death of his Son. Rom. v. 10. 
It is evident, however, from the nature of the case, that God 
is the party whose displeasure is supposed to be ined 
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by our Lord’s satisfaction. He was the party offended by 
the sin of man, and the death of Christ turned away his judi- 
cial displeasure, as it made satisfaction for sin—the cause of 
it. Besides, reconciliation, in the passage referred to, is said 
to be effected by the death of Christ as a priest; and his 
priesthood has for its object things pertaining to God. Heb. 
v. 1. Whereas, the change produced in the mind of the 
sinner by conversion, is more immediately the effect of his 
power asaking. Ps. cx. 3. Moreover, reconciliation, in the 
passage quoted, is distinguished from salvation; and the 
apostle reasons from the existence of the one, to the certainty 
of the other. ‘* For if, when we were enemies, we were re- 
conciled to God by the death of his Son, much more, being 
reconciled, we shall be saved by his life.’’ But conversion 
is a part of salvation, and is effected by the life of Christ. 
He is exalted a Prince and a Saviour, to give repentance. 


Acts v. 31. We shall-only add, that this corresponds with — Aut, 
the meaning of the phrase in other cases. In our Lord’sdi- 


rection, as to the termination of quarrels among brethren, the 
offending party is said to be reconciled to the party offended ; 
though it is obvious, from the direction given to the offender, 
that it is the displeasure of his offended brother that is to be 
turned away by his agreeing to his terms of accommodation, 
and thereby making his peace with him. ‘If thou bring thy 
gift to the altar, and there rememberest that thy brother hath 
ought against thee, leave there thy gift before the altar, and 
go thy way, first be reconciled to thy brother, and then come 
and offer thy gift.” Matth. v. 23, 24. That the reconcilia- 
tion comes to be mutual we admit; it is also granted that the 
phrase is sometimes used to signify more immediately the 
change that takes place in the mind of the sinner; but, even 
in this case, reconciliation on the part of God is supposed, 
as the ground on which the reconciliation on the part of 
the sinner proceeds. In this sense gospel ministers are 
said to pray sinners in Christ’s stead to be reconciled to God. 
2 Cor. v. 20. 7 

But there is another word (iaacxeodac) rendered, in our 
version, to make reconciliation, which might perhaps be more 
properly rendered, to make atonement, and which can only 
refer to the turning away of God’s displeasure, ‘In all 
things that behoved him to be made like unto his brethren, 
that he might be a merciful and faithful high priest in things 
pertaining to God, (i,a0xe09a+) to make reconciliation for the 
sins of the people.’’ Heb. i. 17. ‘The verb in the original, 
wer used actively, signifies to propitiate, reconcile, or to 
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turn away anger; and the noun from the verb is rendered 
propitiation. 1 Johnii. 2. ‘To make atonement or reconcilia- 
tion for sin must therefore signify to restore peace, by turn- 
ing away the displeasure of the offended party, (who, in this 
case, is God,) by a proper satisfaction. Hence the same 
word, when used passively, is rendered to be merciful, as 
the manifestation of mercy to sinners is the effect of recon- 
ciliation. ‘* God (jaacéq7e) be merciful to me a sinner.” 
Luke xviii. 18. Both the words now considered, therefore, 
plainly teach the doctrine of reconciliation on the part of God; 
or, that his judicial displeasure is turned away from the sinner 
by the death of Christ. 

With regard to the objection on the ground of God’s im- 
mutability, it may be observed in general, that the change 
supposed on the part of God is not a change of mind, but 
only a change of administration; and that, instead of the 
doctrine’s implying a change in the mind of God, its admis- 
sion is necessary to vindicate his immutability; for in no 
other way can a dispensation of mercy towards fallen men 
be made appear consistent with the immutability of God’s 
law, and the honour of his moral administration. But to see 
the matter in its proper light, let it be observed more par- 
ticularly, that the doctrine of reconciliation, as it respects 
God, regards him purely as a Lawgiver and Judge. As the 
law originally given to man was holy, just, and good—re- 
quiring no more from him than what was due from the crea- 
ture to his Creator, so, on the supposition that obedience is 
withheld, God must either give up with his right, or execute 
the penalty of the law upon transgressors. This penalty is, 
in Scripture, denominated vengeance, anger, wrath. ‘God 
is angry with the wicked every day.’ “* Vengeance is mine, 
saith the Lord, and I will repay it.”” ** God will render in- 
dignation and wrath to every soul of man that doeth evil.’’ 
From these remarks it will appear, that anger or wrath is 
not a passion in God, as it is in us, but his holy aversion to 
moral evil, and his determination to punish it; and that it has 
for its object, not his creatures as such, but viewed as trans- 
gressors. ‘The ordinary course of justice requires that God’s 
judicial wrath should be inflicted on the sinner himself; but, 
as we have seen, all the ends of justice have been gained by 
transferring the punishment due to our sins to his Son, as © 
our surety. 

It is God’s anger, as now explained, that is turned away 
from sinners by the death of Christ in our room; and this 
implies no change in God as a righteous judge. His law 
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sustains no injury; for its precept is fulfilled, and its penalty 
endured by Christ. ‘The sinner is freed from condemnation ; 
but the honour of the lawgiver sustains no damage, for its 
penal sentence has taken full effect upon his surety. He is 
restored to the favour of God, but it is in the way of sin, the 
cause of God’s judicial displeasure, being put away. Instead 
of reconciliation arguing any moral change in God, the death 
of Christ, through which we have received it, has not only 
vindicated but magnified his: moral honours as a lawgiver 
and judge. | 

Nor does reconciliation, by the death of Christ, argue any 
change in God as a gracious sovereign. It is here that the 
main difficulty seems to rest. How can God’s elect, it may 
be said, who are supposed to have been the objects of his 
love from everlasting, be said to be reconciled to God, in the 
sense now pleaded for, in time? Does not this imply, that 
they were the objects of his love and the objects of his wrath, 
at the same time? To these queries we reply, that God’s 
eternal love to sinners was love in purpose, and not in effect, 
or a gracious determination to do them good; and that this 
very purpose proceeded upon the supposition, that they were 
in a state of wrath, considered as in their sins, for it was a 
purpose to deliver them from that state. Job. xxxiit. 24. Be- 
sides, reconciliation by the death of Christ, so far from being 
inconsistent with a purpose of mercy towards the sinner, is 
the means provided in the purpose itself for carrying it into 
effect. We were ‘chosen in him’’—* predestinated through 
Him unto the adoption of children.” Eph.i. 4,5. Is it still 
insisted, that the doctrine of reconciliation, on the part of 
God, supposes that the death of Christ procured God’s good 
~will to sinners? In reply, we shall only observe, that recon- 
ciliation does not respect God as a gracious sovereign, but as 
arectoral judge. His good will is absolutely free, and it gave - 
rise not only to the purpose of saving sinners, but to the mis- 
sion and death of Christ, as the means of carrying that pur- 
pose into effect, in a consistency with his honour as a rectoral 
judge. ‘The same God who said—* Deliver him from going 
down to the pit,” added, ‘* I have found a ransom.’ 

The objection, that the doctrine of reconciliation on the 
part of God represents him as naturally implacable, is equally 
groundless with that urged from his immutability. The en- 
lightened advocates of the doctrine of expiatory reconciliation 
constantly affirm, that the death of Christ did not render God 
merciful, but that it only opened up an honourable channel 
for the egress of mercy to the sinner; and that the same free 
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and boundless mercy, which dispenses pardon to the sinner, 
provided the ransom on the ground of which it is conferred. 
Besides, they also constantly affirm, that the merciful charac- 
_ ter of God is, if possible, more strikingly displayed in pro- 
viding the ransom, than in pardoning the sinner—that Christ 
is the great: mercy promised to the fathers, which compre- 
hends all other mercies—and that ‘* God so loved the world, 
that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
in him should not perish, but have everlasting life.”’ 

We might have adduced many other passages besides those 
already quoted, in support of reconciliation on the part of God, 
had the bounds we have prescribed to ourselves admitted. 
The following may be simply noticed. Daniel foretold, that 
Messiah, by his death, would make reconciliation for iniquity, 
and fixed the period of it; but the reconciliation meant must 
refer to the turning away of God’s judicial displeasure, and 
not of our enmity ; for though his death was preparatory to a 
change of disposition on the part of the sinner, such a change 
was not the immediate effect of it. Ch. ix.24. Paul, as we 
have already seen, tells us, that by the death of Christ we 
have now received the atonement; but he cannot mean the 
laying aside of our enmity to God, but the turning away of 
his judicial displeasure from us; for how could we receive 
the laying aside of our enmity? Rom.v.11. God is said to 
be pacified towards us, which is of the same import as recon- 
eiliation. Ezek. xvi. 63. In fine, to turn away anger, is the 
same with reconciliation, but God’s anger is said to be turned 
away from his people. Isaiah, xii. 1. Hosea xiv. 4. 

Reconciliation on the part of the sinner supposes reconci- 
liation on the part of God, not merely love in the heart of 
God, but that love manifested through the atonement. It 
consists in a cordial acceptance of the plan of reconciliation 
through the death of Christ, and a cordial submission to the 
divine law and government. But it is God’s love as mani- 
fested in Christ, improved by faith, that subdues our enmity. 
‘«¢ And having made peace through the blood of his cress by 
him to reconcile all things unto himself; by him, I say, 
whether they be things in earth, or things in heaven. And 
you, that were sometimes alienated, and enemies in -your 
mind by wicked works, yet now hath he reconcizEp in the 
body of his flesh through death, to present you i and un- 
blameable, and unreproveable in his sight.’ Col. i. 20—22., 

Though we must insist, for the reasons now assigned, that 
reconciliation on the part of God is a scriptural doctrine; yet 
we will not justify several popular phrases that have got into 
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use in treating the subject, such as the phrase, ‘‘ reconciled 
Father,” as applied to God; for reconciliation respects God 
not as a gracious sovereign, but as a rectoral judge. As a 
gracious sovereign, he provided the ransom by which the re- 
conciliation is made, in the choice and mission of his Son to 
die for us, and on this account, is said to be ** in Christ recon- 
ciling the world to himself.” What we insist for is, that 
while God, in boundless grace and wisdom, provided the ran- 
som in the choice and mission of Christ, Christ as a priest 
made the reconciliation, as, by his death, he put away sin, 
the cause of God’s judicial displeasure. We must condemn, 
more pointedly, all such expressions as seem to imply that 
Christ, by his death, procured God’s good-will towards sin- 
ners, since it was his good will, or gracious purpose, that 
gave rise to the whole plan of reconciliation. From this 
statement we infer, 

1. ‘That an atonement for sin was necessary to forgive- 
ness on the ground of God’s immutability. From the above 
remarks it appears, that reconciliation by the death of Christ 
sustains the honour of the divine law, and the unchangeable- 
ness of the character of God’s moral government—that, in- 
stead of suffering any damage by the salvation of the sinner, 
both are magnified and made honourable. But had pardon 
been dispensed without an atonement, the whole moral system 
must have been changed, so that the grand objection of the 
Socinian against the doctrine of reconciliation, as militating 
against God’s immutability, applies most pointedly against 
his own system. 

2. That atonement, or reconciliation by the death of Christ, 
is not universal, but particular, with regard to its objects. 
By means of the death of Christ, God’s ‘judicial displeasure 
was turned away; but had it been turned away from all men 
universally, all men must have been saved. ‘To assert, that 
many for whom Christ made the reconciliation, will eventu- 
ally perish, is to suppose, either, that the reconciliation by 
the death of Christ, was imperfect, or that God can exact 
punishment for sin a second time; first, from the surety, and 
then from the sinner. It is to represent God not as one de- 
lighting in mercy and ready to forgive; but as a being who 
takes pleasure in the destruction of his creatures. 

3. It is obvious from these remarks, that the atonement 
is specific, or that our Lord, in making the atonement, suf- 
fered the same punishment that those for whom he died were 
exposed to suffer. He made reconciliation, or turned away 
God’s judicial displeasure, by putting away sin by an expia-. 
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tory sacrifice ; and this must have been by enduring a pun- 
ishment the same in kind with that which the law exacted 
from human transgressors. Had this not been the case, there 
would have been a change in the mora! system ; but Christ 
came not to destroy the law, but to fulfil it. 

4. Another obvious inference from these remarks, is, that 
pardon must follow reconciliation. ‘Those who plead ‘for a 
mere general and indefinite atonement, tell us that the atone- 
ment did not lay a foundation of right for pardon, but that it 
only rendered it not improper for God to dispense it. One 
would suppose that from the benignity of the divine nature, 
pardon would be conferred upon all those for whom the atone- 
ment was made. Even on the principles of the advocates for 
an indefinite atonement, every legal impediment in the way 
of pardon is removed, and one would suppose that God’s 
delight in mercy would secure most effectually the complete 
salvation of all those for whom Christ died. But this is not 
all—pardon, through the death of Christ, is, as we have seen, 
matter of right, not indeed to the sinner, but to his surety. 
Having borne their iniquity, he shall justify many. Isaiah 
lili. 10,11. Pardon invariably followed atonement under the 
legal economy, and shall they be disjoined under the better 
dispensation ? Shall atonement by the blood of Christ be less 
efficacious than atonement by the blood of slain beasts? Is 
there no force at all in the apostle’s reasoning—* If the blood 
of bulls and of goats, and the ashes of an heifer sprinkling the 
unclean, sanctifieth to the purifying of the flesh; how mucu 
more shall the blood of Christ, who through the eternal Spirit 
offered himself without spot to God, purge your conscience 
from dead works to serve the living God?’ What can pre- 
vent it, since God’s judicial displeasure is turned away? 
‘s For if when we were enemies, we were reconciled to God 
by the death of his Son, much more, being reconciled, we 
shall be saved by his life.” ‘The doctrine of universal pur- 
chase can be maintained with no consistency, without, at the 
same time, admitting the doctrine of universal pardon—a 
doctrine which the Arminians deny, and which the Hopkin- 
sians at least strenuously condemn. . 

lJ. Christ by his death obtained eternal redemption for 
his church. ‘The idea suggested by redemption is the release 
of a captive from bondage, or of property from forfeiture. This 
is effected among men in different ways. Sometimes it is 
done by an act of mere grace, as when a conqueror sets his 
captives at liberty by an act of pure favour. Such was the 
redemption promised to the church in Babylon: ‘ Ye have 
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sold yourselves for nought, and ye shall be redeemed without 
money.’’ Isaiah lii. 3. This redemption was effected by the 
instrumentality of Cyrus. ‘I have raised him up in right- 
eousness, and I will direct all his ways; he shall build my 
city, and he shall let go my captives, not for price nor re- 
ward, saith the Lord. * Isaiah xlv. 13. Sometimes it is ef- 
fected by power, as when captives taken in war are rescued 
from the conqueror, as was the case with David’s wives, and 
the wives of his men, who had been carried captive by the 
Amalekites. 1 Sam. xxx. 18,19. Itis also effected by sub- 
stitution, as when a person offers himself to suffer a penalty 
in the room of another that he may be set at liberty. - Such 
was the redemption proffered by Judah in behalf of Benja- 
min, who was doomed to slavery for his supposed theft: «1 
pray thee, let thy servant abide instead of the lad, a bond-man 
to my lord, and let the lad go up with his brethren.’’? Gen. 
xliv. 833. But redemption in its strict and proper sense de- 
notes the deliverance of a captive from bondage, or goods 
from forfeiture, on the ground of a price or ransom. 

There is something analogous to al/ these in our delive- 

-rance from guilt and ruin by the mediation of Christ. Viewed 

in its origin, it is of pure grace, as the whole plan of salva- 
tion originated in divine sovereignty, and considered in its 
application to sinners, it is also of grace—free, unmerited, 
and unsolicited grace: ** By grace are ye saved, through faith, 
and that not of yourselves, it is the gift of God.’ Eph.ii. 8. 
But as it respects the death of Christ, as the medium through 
which grace flows to sinners of our race, it bears a striking 
resemblance to redemption among men by substitution and 
by price. Jesus actually did for us what Judah offered to do 
for Benjamin. He took our place in law, that he might en- 
dure for us the penalty we had incurred; and as the penalty 
was death, so the price he gave for our redemption was his 
life. Matt. xx. 28. In fine, as this redemption is a deliver- 
ance from sin, Satan, and the world, it is analogous to re- 
demption among men by power. Christ as a priest paid a 
price to the law and justice of God for our redemption; but 
he accomplishes our deliverance from sin, from Satan, and 
from the present evil world, by his power as a king. It is 
as a redemption by price that it comes under our more par- 
ticular consideration at present. 

The price given was his obedience even unto death. It 
is called his fe, as he finished his course of obedience to the 
law under which he was made as our substitute, by laying 
down his life, Matt. xx. 28, And it is called his blood, as 
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he laid down his life by the shedding of his blood. 1 Pet. i. 
18,19. By this ransom our Lord made not a mere gene- 
ral, but a specific atonement; not a mere figurative, but a 
true and proper satisfaction for sin. It was specific, as it was 
a ransom in kind, life for life, a satisfaction in the same na- 
ture that had sinned, and by enduring the penalty which those 
for whom he died had incurred. It was a ransom equiva- 


lent in value to the claims which the law had upon the sinner 
for satisfaction. If sin was an evil of infinite demerit, his 


blood was of infinite value, arising from the dignity of his 
person—the blood of that person in human nature who is 
God. Acts xx. 28. It was a ransom provided by the Law- 
giver to whom satisfaction was due, and who alone had a 
right to admit of the satisfaction of a surety in the room of 
transgressors. Man had become an insolvent debtor, the rec- 
toral judge of the universe had pronounced death as the pun- 
ishment due to his crime, justice held him in durance for 
execution, but sovereign mercy came forward for his relief, 
and said, «Deliver from going down to the pit, have found — 
a ransom.’ Oy 

This ransom was given to God as an offended judge. It 
was his law which sinners had violated, and the penalty of 
his law they had incurred by transgression, and it was to him 
satisfaction was due. ‘¢ He gave himself for us an oe 
and a sacrifice to God for a sweet-smelling savour.” Eph. v. 2. 
The Socinians put the question with an air of triumph—To 
whom was the ransom paid? To the devil or to God? Are 
not sinners represented as Satan’s captives? ‘That sinners are 
under Satan’s dominion, and led captive by him at his will, 
we admit; but his dominion is, on his part, usurped, though, 
on the part of God, judicial and penal. ‘The sinner having 
yielded to the devil as a tempter, God judicially delivered 
him over to him as a tormentor, as a just punishment for his 
apostacy. ‘Ihe detaining power, therefore, by which the 
sinner was held in bondage, was divine justice, and to divine 
justice the ransom was paid by Christ as our surety. Hence 
our Lord by his death is said to have bruised Satan’s head, 
or taken from him his right of dominion arising from the curse, 
(Gen. iil. 15;) to have spoiled principalities and powers, tri- 
umphing over them in his cross; and by his death, which 
satisfied justice, to have destroyed him that had the power of » 
death, that is the devil. Heb. ii. 14. 

The deliverance obtained by our Lord’s death is called 
(avzeworg) redemption, or a deliverance, on the ground of 
(avrgov) a ransom. ‘Neither by the blood of goats, and 
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calves, but-by his own blood, he entered in once into the holy 
place, having obtained eternal redemption for us.” Heb. ix. 

12. It includes freedom from all penal and moral evil. It 
is a redemption from the guilt of sin by a free and full par- 
don; (Eph i. 7.) a redemption from its power and pollution 
by bie sanctification of the Spirit; (1 Peter 1.18, 19.) anda 
redemption from death and the grave. Hos. xiil. 14. But it 
has also a positive character. It is not only a redemption 
from all the evil we had incurred, but a redemption éo all the 
good we had forfeited by our fall. As we have already seen, 
the Hebrew goel was a type of Christ, and his redemption 
was a redemption not only of persons but also of possessions. 
Christ as our kinsman has not only redeemed the persons of 
his people from condemnation, but bought back their forfeited 
inheritance. He has not only redeemed them from hell, but 

_also redeemed them to God. ‘This is the glory of redemption. 
Though Christ had redeemed his people from penal infliction, 

they would still have been miserable, had they not been re- 
stored to the favour and friendship of God. ‘He suffered 


the just for the unjust, that he might bring us to God.’ 


It may be observed farther, that our Lord by his death is 
said to have obfained this redemption for us. ‘This cannot 
refer to the application of redemption, for many for whom 
Christ shed his blood are still in their sins—** children of 
wrath even as others.’”’” What he obtained, therefore, must 
have been a legal right to the eternal redemption of his peo- 
ple; a right, according to the original law given to man 
which made obedience the condition of life—and a right, 
according to the tenor of the covenant of'redemption, which 
required that our Lord should make his soul an offering for 
sin in order that he might see his seed a redeemed and saved 
people. Isaiah lin. 10. ‘These statements respecting re- 
demption furnish us with strong proofs in support of parti- 
cular purchase, and the certainty and unconditional nature 
of pardon. 

1. It appears from the word redemption itself, that Christ 
laid down his life only for those who shall be eventually de- 
livered by him from sin and all its penal consequences. ‘The 
word redemption, as we have seen, denotes a deliverance 
from bondage or forfeiture, on the ground of a price or ran- 
som, so that along with the idea of ransom, it takes in also 
deliverance from condemnation, and all its attendant blessings. 
This being the case, to speak of universal redemption where 
many perish, is a contradiction in terms. It is as much as 
to say that redemption through Christ is universal, yet not 
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universal; which is absurd. Nor does it render the Armi- 
nian doctrine more consistent with Scripture to change the 
term redemption for that of purchase, as the modern Armi- 
nians have done; for, as we have seen, our Lord by his pur- 
chase obfained eternal redemption for lis people, an expres- 
sion which signifies, and only can signify, that he obtained 
a right in law to their complete deliverance from all the ruins 
of their fall. This right was obtained from a holy and just 
God, and as God is holy and just, Christ must be put in pos-. 
session of that right; He must see of the travail of his soul 
and be satisfied in the pardon and complete salvation of his 
ransomed people. It has indeed been urged, in opposition 
to particular purchase, that Paul asserts that Christ ‘“ gave 
himself a ransom for Aut, to be testified in due time.”’ 1 Tim. 
ii. 6. But we need not repeat, that the word all is often used 
in a restricted sense, or put for some of all classes or nations. 
Besides, the tast clause of the verse seems to be expressly 
intended to limit the word all in the first clause. The par- 
ticular persons for whom he gave himself a ransom were un- 


known at the time of his death except to God, but they will 


be made manifest at his second coming as his redeemed and 
saved people; and to them, and them alone, the word in the 
first clause applies: * Who gave himself a ransom for all, to 
be testified in due time.’ 

2. It is evident, from the above statement, that ea 
must follow redemption as matter of right. The Hopkin- 
sians maintain, that the death of Christ renders pardon only 
possible; but if divine justice has received and accepted from 
him a ransom for the soul, divine justice must require that 
the soul thus ransomed be freed from condemnation. God 
will not accept a ransom from the surety, and yet exact that 
punishment which is due to sin from the sinner himself. 

3. We may’learn, farther, from these remarks, that par- 
don to the sinner must be unconditional. The condition was 
fulfilled by the surety. He satisfied to the full the whole 
claims of the law, both for obedience to its precept and satis- 
faction to its penalty in the room of his people, and God will 
not exact from them any-condition as a legal ground of for- 
giveness. No, though pardon cost the surety his life, his 
precious life, to the sinner it is absolutely free: ‘*In whom 
we have redemption through his blood, the forgiveness of 
sins, according to the riches of his grace.’? Eph. 1. 7. 

Before leaving this subject, it may be noticed, that the ad- 
vocates for an indefinite atonement, feeling the force of the 
arguments in support of particular purchase drawn from the 
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terms price, ransom, and redemption, as applied to the death 
of Christ, have endeavoured to evade their force by telling us 
that these terms are mere figures of speech, as thus applied, 
and borrowed from pecuniary transactions :—** This lan- 
guage,’ says Dr. Dwight, ‘‘ derived from that fact in human 
affairs, which among the customary actions of men, ap- 
proaches nearest to the atonement of Christ, seems unwarily 
to have been considered as describing literally this atone- 
ment. But this mode of considering it is plainly erroneous. 
We are not in the literal sense bought or purchased at all. 
Nor has Christ-m the literal sense paid any price, to pur- 
chase mankind from slavery and death.’’—(Sermon 57.) 
Though it were granted that these terms as applied to the 
death of Christ are metaphorical, yet it does not follow that 
they aflord no proof as the Doctor seems to suppose, that the 
death of Christlays a foundation of right, on his part, for the 
deliverance from condemnation of all those for whom he died. 
He surely must have known that in every proper metaphor 
there is an analogy between the literal sense, and what is in- 


__ tended by the metaphorical use of the terms, in their leading 


features. But where is the analogy in the present case, unless 
we admit that, as the payment of a debt renders the discharge 
of the debtor, or the payment of a ransom the release of the. 
captive, matter of right to the person by whom the payment 
is made, so the Redeemer of the church, by his obedience 
unto death, obtained for himself a legal right to the deliver- 
ance of all those for whom he died from condemnation, and 
to their restoration to the enjoyment of the eternal inheritance. 
But it would have been difficult for the Doctor to have proved 
that the terms ransom, and redemption, as applied to the 
death of Christ, are metaphorical. ‘Chere are strong reasons 
for supposing that they were used, and used too by a divine 
sanction, at an earlier period in reference to criminal, than in 
reference to pecuniary transactions; and that the latter use 
of them was borrowed from the former. ‘The rite of sacri- 
fice obtained at the earliest age of society, at an age before 
pecuniary transactions existed; and the idea of ransom, and 
redemption, on the ground of it, runs through the whole his- 
tory of the sacrificial ritual in the Patriarchal, as well as un- 
der the Mosaic and Christian dispensations. Abel offered 
sacrifice, and he offered it as a typical ransom for the soul; 
but we have no reason to suppose that the word ransom, or 
price, or terms equivalent to them, had, prior to that period, 

been used to denote pecuniary transactions. ‘There is every 
reason, therefore, to conclude, that the primary use of the 
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terms referred to the sacrificial ritual appointed by God, or 
that this was their primary or literal sense. Besides, jurists 
in every age have admitted of moral, and criminal, as well 
as pecuniary debts, and by consequence of penal, as well as 
pecuniary payments. Whatis more common than to say 
that a murderer owes his life to the injured laws of his coun- 
try, and, when he has’suffered death, to aflirm that he has 
paid the awful-debt? In fine, the word (avrcavrgor) ransom, 
is used by the best Greek writers to denote the redemption 
of a life by another life being given as an equivalent ;* and 
what we insist for is, that the same word is to be understood 
in the same sense as used with reference to the death of 
Christ, “ who gave himself (av7avrgor) a ransom ‘for all, to 
be testisfied in due time.”? 2 Tim. ii. 6. 

IV. By our Lord’s obedience unto death, the law of the 
covenant of works was fulfilled, and the covenant of grace 
ratified. 

We have already seen that man was necessarily under a 
law to God; and that this law, which is commonly called the 
law of nature was originally engraven on his heart. ‘Though 
it seems to be a natural dictate that punishment must follow 
crime, and happiness obedience, under the government of a 
holy and good God, yet the law in its natural state afforded 
no positive assurance to man in a state of innocency of the 
perpetuity of his existence, much less, of his being raised to 
any higher state of existence than that which he presently 
possessed. It was therefore an act of great kindness and con- 
descension in Ged to bring man under the law in a covenant 
form, promising life as the reward of his obedience, and threat- 
ening him with death in the case of disobedience; and this 
he did in the ordinance respecting the tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil. Gen. ii. 17. This was a covenant of life 
to Adam, and all his natural posterity represented by him, on 
condition of his obedience to the whole moral law; for though 
his covenant obedience was to turn upon his not eating of 
the tree of knowledge, yet his abstaining from eating of the 
fruit of that tree was to be the test of his obedience to the 
whole law. This constitution which made obedience the con- 
dition of life, was unalterable. Dictated by God, it was of 
course holy, just, and goed, and the same justice ‘and good- 
ness which dictated it, required that it should be maintained 
inviolate on the part of God in all his sovereign acts respect- 
ing the eternal happiness of man. Adam violated the con- 
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stitution on his part, and:incurred its penalty; but this did 
not render it less stable on the part of God. On the supposi- 
tion of a purpose of mercy towards fallen man, it was there- 
fore necessary that the original constitution which made 
obedience the condition of life, should be carried into full 
effect. ‘This we find is done in the plan devised by infinite 
wisdom for man’s recovery through Jesus Christ. ‘The cove- 
nant of redemption is of pure grace to sinners, but it was a 
covenant of works to their surety. To him the law of the 
covenant of works as a violated law, was embodied in the 
covenant of redemption as the condition he was to fulfil, in 
the room of his people, in order to their freedom from con- 
demnation, and their obtaining eternal life. He came not to 
destroy the law originally given to man, as the condition of 
life, but to fulfil it. ‘The new covenant is not erected on the 
ruins of the old, but in the way of vindicating all its moral 
honours to the full. Christ has by his obedience even unto 
death not only fulfilled, but ‘* magnified the law, and made it 
honourable.”’ 

But we said also, that, by his obedience unto death, he ra- 
tified the covenant of grace. This was strictly a federal trans- 
action with regard to Christ. Its promises were only to take 
effect in the salvation of his people in the way of his obey- 
ing the precept and enduring the penalty of the broken law 
of the covenant of works in theirroom, He was to see his 
seed a redeemed and saved people, in the way of his soul 
being made an offering for sin. Isaiah. lili. 10. By his ful- 
filling this condition, the covenant of redemption is turned 
into a testamentary deed of conveyance of all spiritual bles- 
sings to sinners of our race—a testamentary deed ratified and 
confirmed by his blood. Through his death all the promises 
of the covenant are tendered to us freely. They are all in him 
yea, and in him amen, unto the glory of God by us. 2Cor. 
i. 20. From this statement it appears, first, that the Arminian 
tenet, that Christ has only so far satisfied the justice of God 
as to render it consistent with his honour to lower the terms 
of salvation to sinners—and that these terms are faith and re- 
pentance—is unscriptural. He was made under the whole 
law as a covenant law for life—under its precept, and under 
its penalty which we had incurred by transgression ; and he 
fully satisfied all its claims. He did not only fulfil, but mag- 
nify it, and make it honourable, so that salvation to the sin- 
ner is of grace, pure, unmerited, and unsolicited grace. Se- 
condly, T'hat the righteousness of Christ is the alone condi- 
tion of the covenant of grace, as opposed to faith, or any act 
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of ours whatever. Faith is promised in the covenant; but 
it cannot at the same time be a promised blessing in the co- 
venant, and the condition of it. It is, as we have already 


‘seen, only the means by which we come to realize the other 
blessings of the covenant; and even in this view, it isnot of 


ourselves, it is the gift of Ged. Eph. ii. 8 

V. By the death of Christ, as a sacrifice for sin, effectual 
provision is also made for the sanctification of the church. A 
number of circumstances concur to render vicarious punish- 
ments, and even a gratuitous pardon without satisfaction, im- 
proper under human governments. One obvious objection 
to vicarious punishment is, that were it permitted, a life use- 
ful to the community would often be taken, while the life 
spared would continue to be a pest to society, and thus one 
end of punishment would be completely defeated. A. si- 
milar objection occurs with reference to gratuitous par- 
don. In this case the peace and order of society, the great 
end of government, could not be maintained, as the person 
pardoned yet not reformed, would again be let loose upon 
society to violate its laws anew and to disturb its peace. Had 
the plan of mercy through the mediation of Christ not made 
provision for the sanctification of the church, it would have 


been liable to the same objection. ‘In this case, instead of. 


promoting, it would have proved injurious to the interests of 
holiness. But this plan effectually guards against this, as it 
makes effectual provision for the sancufication of all those 
who are comprehended in it; ‘* they were chosen that they 
might be holy.”” Eph.i. 4. ‘* Chosen to salvation through 
sanctification of the Spirit and belief of the truth.”? 2 Thess. 
ii. 18. And the death of Christ, the grand means for car- 
rying that purpose into effect, had for one of its objects their 
sanctification. ‘He gave himself for us that he might re- 
deem us from all iniquity, and purify to himself a peculiar 
people zealous of good works.” Tit. il. 14. \ 

The death of Christ has a threefold connexion with our 
sanctification. 


1. A legal and federal connexion. Our sanctification could | 


only be effected by supernatural influence, but the curse of. 


the law constituted a legal barrier in the way of the commu- 
nication of the regenerating and sanctifying grace of God to 
the souls of men. Solongas the curse stood in force against 
them, this fountain of purification was in regard to them a 
sealed fountain; the death of Christ, by redeeming us from 
the curse of the law, opened it. Zech. xiii. 1. The will or 
gracious purpose of God was the moving cause of our sane- 
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tification, but it takes effect in producing this change through 
the offering up of the body of Christ once for all. Heb. x. 
10. The Holy Spirit is the efficient cause of our sancti- 
_ fication, but his regenerating and sanctifying influences are 
: shed on us through the mediation of Christ. ‘Tit. il, 5, 6. 
The sanctification of the church belongs to the promissory 
part of the covenant of grace, (Heb. vii. 10), but the fulfil- 
ment of this and all the other promises of the covenant pro- 
ceeds upon the validity of our Lord’s death for fulfilling its 
condition. Isa. lili. 10. Christ sanctifies the church as a 
prophet and king, by the application of the fruits of his me- 
diation to the heart and conscience; but his whole work as 
a sanctifier proceeds upon perfection of his sacrifice as a 
priest. It is in consequence of his visage being marred more 
than any man, and his form more than the children of men, 
in his humiliation and death, that as our exalted Saviour, he 
sprinkles the nations with his peace-speaking blood. Isaiah 
hie:145 16... 

2. It has also a moral connexion, as it furnishes the most 
powerful motives to a holy life. We have already considered 
the death of Christ as the means of reconciliation on the part 
of God, as it turned away his judicial displeasure by expi- 
ating sin, the cause of it; and we have now to add, that it is 
the grand means of reconciliation on the part of the sinner, 
as it is the pardon of sin, through his blood intimated to the 
conscience, and improved by faith, that slays the enmity of 
his heart against God, and disposes him cordially to submit 
to his law and government. God is in Christ’ reconciling 
the world unto himself, by not imputing to men their tres- 
passes. 2 Cor. v. 18, 19. Guilt upon the conscience pro- 

_ duces a slavish fear of God as an avenging judge, and this 
fear produces hatred; but the faith of pardon through the 
blood of Christ not only pacifies but purifies conscience from 
dead works to the service of the living God. Heb. ix 14. ‘Till 
the sinner is brought to believe the gospel, the holy law of 
God instead of subduing the sinful propensities of the heart, 
is the occasion of irritating them. Rom. vii. 8. But the faith 
of pardon purifies the heart, produces love to God where no- 
thing but enmity reigned, and brings every thought under 
subjection to. his authority. The-believer feels all the force 
of the apostle’s argument: ‘‘ ye are not your own, for ye are 
bought with.a price; therefore glorify God in your body and 
in your spirit, which are God’s.’’ His duty is no longer his 
task, but his delight; he is no longer impelled to discharge 
it by slavish fear or servile hope, but is sweetly constrained 
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by the love of God in sending his Son to save him—the love 
of Christ in giving his life to redeem him. ‘** We love him be- 
cause he first loved us.”’ ** The love of Christ constraineth us.”’ 

3. It has also an exemplary influence. We have already 
had occasion to notice, that it is a*great mistake to make ex- 
ample the main end of the death of Christ, but without doubt. 
it was a subordinate end. ‘+ He suffered, leaving us an ex- 
ample that we should follow his steps.’’ Christ is the pattern 
of our new life. We were predestinated to be conformed to 
the image of God’s Son. ‘The Christian temper is the same 
mind that was also in Christ Jesus, and the Christian life is 
a growing up to him in all things. In particular, we are to 
imitate him in his supreme love to God—his ardent zeal for 
his glory—his unbounded submission to his will—and in his 
tender compassion for his brethren of mankind, displayed in 
laying down his life for them. All these are brought forward 
as motives to the discharge of those duties we owe to God and 
to one another—* to walk in love, as Christ also hath loved 
us; ‘to run with patience the race set before us, looking 
unto Jesus, the author and finisher of our faith, who, for the 
joy set before him, endured the cross.’’ And from the consi- 
deration of Christ’s having died for us, we should be ready 
to lay down our lives for the brethren. 1 John iil. 16. 

VI. Another end gained by the death of Christ is the ge- 
neral edification of the moral creation. 

‘We have already examined the tenet of the Hopes 
that Christ satisfied only what may be called public justice, 
which tenet makes the general good of the intelligent crea- 
tion the main, if not the sole, end of our Lord’s death. 
Though we must condemn their views as carrying the matter 
too far, yet we admit, that one end gained by the death of 
Christ is the general edification of the moral creation ; ; and 
that it has this tendency, appears : 

1. From the display it affords of the character and attri- 
butes of God. Whatever tends to illustrate the character of 
God, must be of general utility to the universe. God is a 
Spirit, infinite, eternal, and unchangeable, so that there is 
between him and the most exalted of his creatures an infinite 
physical as well as.moral distance, and all that they know, 
or possibly can know of him, must be through some medium. 
His works of creation and providence are one medium through 
which he has discovered his being, and a number of his at-. 
tributes, to his rational offspring. It is a dictate of reason, 
confirmed by experience, that every effect must have a cause. 
We know that we ourselves, and other objects around us, 
began to exist, and that we had a cause of existence, and in 
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this case the first thing that strikes our attention is the imme- 
diate or proximate causes ; but, proceeding a step farther, we 
find that these also had a cause. Reasoning in this way, we 
must ultimately arrive at a First Cause, “of whom are all 
things, and for whom are all things’”,—who is God. When 
we consider the vast variety of the works of God, their har- 
mony, and their tendency to promote one common end, we 
must infer that he who created all things must be a being of 
infinite wisdom or design. ‘*O Lord, how manifold are thy 
works, in wisdom hast thou made them all; the earth is full 
of thy riches.’”” When we consider the magnitude of God’s 
works, the manner in which they are sustained in existence, 
and how they are directed towards their proper ends, we 
must infer that he who made, upholds, and governs all things, 
must be an infinitely powerful being. ‘The invisible things 
of God from the creation of the world, are clearly seen, being 
understood by the things that are made, even his eternal 
power and Godhead.’? When we consider the tendency 
which the inanimate parts of the creation have to promote the 
happiness of the animate, and the tendency the animate have 
to promote the happiness of the rational parts of the creation ; 
and when we consider that by the succession of the seasons, 
and the return of day and night, ample provision is made for 
the supply of the wants of every creature, we must conclude 
that the creator and preserver of all things is a most benevo- 
lent being. ‘The earth is full of the goodness of the Lord.”’ 
‘‘He hath not left himself without witness in that he did 
good, and gave us rain from heaven and fruitful seasons, 
filling our hearts with food and gladness.’’ From the re- 
mains of natural law on the conscience, and from the terrible 
judgments inflicted on individuals and nations who have vio- 
lated that law, we may infer that the governor of the universe 
is a holy and just beng. 

But the character and attributes of God are not only more 
clearly, but also more fully brought into view by the revela- 
tion of the plan of merey Eprenee the mediation of Christ. In 
this plan as revealed in the Scripture, these attributes which 
are discovered by nature’s light appear with superior lustre. 
In the works of creation we contemplate wisdom, but in the 
plan of man’s redemption through the death of Christ we see 
the manifold wisdom of God. Eph. iii. 10. ‘* Wherein he hath 
abounded towards us in all wisdom and prudence.”’ Eph. i. 
8. ‘This is a plan for securing God’s honour in the salvation 
of sinners that could not have entered into the heart of man, 
had not God revealed it to us by his Spirit. Hence the gos- 
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pel that reveals it is called the wisdom of God—the wisdom 
of God ina mystery. 1 Cor. ii. 6,7. ‘The power of God is 
seen in the works of creation, but it appears with greater lustre 
in the work of man’s redemption; as in the immaculate con- 
ception of Christ, his sustentation under his sufferings as our 
surety, his resurrection from the dead, and in the conversion 
and moral preservation of his followers. Here we are called, 
not merely to contemplate divine power, but the exceeding 
greatness of that power. Eph. i. 17—19. ‘The holiness 
and justice of God may be inferred from the remains of the 
law of nature on the conscience, and from the whole history 
of God’s moral government; but in these they are dimly seen, 
when compared with the discovery we have of them in the 
death of Christ. He must be a being of purer eyes than to 
behold iniquity, since when our sins were laid upon his own 
Son, he withdrew from him the smiles of his countenance. 
He must be a being of inflexible justice, since, when exact- 
ing from him the punishment of our iniquities, the cup could 
not pass from him except he drank it. Nowhere does the 
holiness of God appear in such lustre, or his justice in such 
awful majesty, as in the cross of Christ. But this plan also 
brings into view other attributes of God, of which the light of 
nature affords no notice, such as his sovereign grace and rich 
mercy. Much of his common goodness is ‘to be seen in his 
other works, but they afford no notices that there is forgive- 
ness with God. As we have already seen, had not the-plan 
of redemption been devised, pardon had never obtained under 
the divine government; but through that redemption which 
is in Christ there is forgiveness with God, that he may be 
feared. This plan also opens to our view a rich display of 
divine sovereignty, in passing by the angels who kept not 
their first estate, and setting his love upon fallen men; and in 
passing by some of our race, and setting his love upon others 
in the same state of guilt and ruin. ‘He will have mercy 
on whom he will have mercy.’’ We shall only add, that in 
the execution of this plan we have a rich display of his cove- 
nant faithfulness. He keepeth truth for ever. ‘Truth is the 
girdle of his loins, and faithfulness the girdle of his reins. 
In fine, through the death of Christ for our redemption, 
these attributes are not only brought into view, but displayed 
in all their consistency and harmony. No one attribute is 
obscured by the manifestation of another. Justice suffers 
nothing by the exercise of mercy, nor does truth suffer, as 
pledged in the penal sentence of the law, by the sinner being 
set free from condemnation, since that sentence has taken full 
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effect in the vicarious sufferings of his surety. This consti- 
tutes what the Scriptures call the ‘* beauty of the Lord,” 
which lies not in any one perfection of God, but in the har- 
mony and consistency of all his perfections as displayed in 
man’s redemption. In this wonderful work, by which God’s 
glory is made great, ‘‘mercy and truth are met together, 
righteousness and peace have kissed each other.”’ ‘* God is 
just, and the justifier of him who believeth in Jesus. While 
‘justice and judgment are the habitation of his throne, mercy 
and truth shall go before his face.”’ 

But is the advantage of this rich display of the divine cha- 
racter and perfections confined to the redeemed among men? 
No; though Christ shed his blood for their redemption only, 
yet the display of the divine character, in the device and exe- 
cution of the plan of redemption, affords the richest means of 
instruction to the whole moral universe of God. Hence an- 
gels and archangels who surround Ged’s throne, and who, 
upon observing the first creation spring from the creating 
power of God, sang together, and shouted for joy, are repre- 
sented as mingling with the assemblies of the church of the 
redeemed, and as students of divine mysteries, learning from 
her administrations, the rich grace and boundless wisdom of 
God, with all that intensity and ardour of which their exalted 
nature is capable. ‘‘ And to make all men see what is the 
fellowship of the mystery, which from the beginning of the 
world hath been hid in God, who created all things by Jesus 
Christ. To the intent that now, unto the principalities and 
powers in heavenly places, might be known by the church 
the manifold wisdom of God.” Eph. 1. 8—10. «+ Which 
things the angels desire to look into.”’ 1 Peteri. 12. Besides, 
the work of man’s redemption does not only afford them a 
new and additional source of knowledge, it also affords new 
motives to praise, and increases the ardour of their devotion. 
Accordingly, when one of their number was commissioned 
from the excellent glory to publish the birth of Christ to the 
shepherds, we are told that ‘*suddenly there was with the 
angel a multitude of the heavenly host, praising God, and 
saying, Glory to God in the highest, and on the earth peace, 
good-will toward men.”’ Luke ii. 13, 14. Though they 
cannot, with the redeemed from among men, say that Christ 
gave himself for them, yet, so far as they can go, they strike 
in, and unite with them in one mighty chorus in celebrating 
the riches of redeeming love. ‘* And I beheld,”’ says John, 
‘sand I heard the voice of many angels round about the 


throne, and the beasts, and the elders; and the number of 
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them was ten thousand times ten thousand, and thousands of 
thousands; saying with a loud voice, Worthy is the Lamb 
that was slain to receive power, and riches, and wisdom, and 
strength, and honour, and glory, and blessing. And every 
creature which is in heaven, and on the earth and under the 
earth, and such as are in the sea, and all that are in them, 
heard I saying, Blessing, and honour, and glory, and power, 
_be unto him that sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lainb, 
for ever and ever.”’ Rev. v. 11—13. 

2. That it tends to promote the edification and general 
good of the moral creation, appears from the display it affords 
of the immutability of God’s law, and the stability of his 
moral administration. ‘Those who deny the necessity of the 
atonement in order to forgiveness, will admit that sin is an 
offence committed against the Supreme Ruler of the universe, 
and that he has a right to punish the sinner; but then they 
insist that he may dispense with that right, and grant a par- 
don to the sinner without satisfaction for sin. We have 
already shown that this doctrine is untenable on the ground 
of God’s essential holiness and justice ; and we now proceed 
to show that it is also untenable from the consideration of the 
relation which God sustains as a lawgiver and judge to the 
universe. ‘I'his relation combines with God’s essential rec- 
titude in demanding that all his sovereign acts be founded in 
justice, and characterised by goodness towards that great em- 
pire over which he presides. He will have mercy on whom 
he will have mercy ; but his sovereign act, in dispensing par- 
don to guilty men, must not hold out the prospect to any of 
his rational creatures of committing sin with impunity, lest 
the moral creation at large should be encouraged to rebel. 

This is most effectually guarded against by the death of - 
Christ. Other means had been afforded by God to deter the 
intelligent creation from sinning. ‘This, as we have seen, . 
was the primary end of penal sanctions as annexed to the 
divine law; but man, and a great proportion of the angelic 
order, tell into sin notwithstanding these sanctions. In su- 
bordination to his own honour this has been the end of all the 
judgments which Gad has inflicted upon sinners themselves. 
For this purpose the angels who kept not their first estate 
were cast down from heaven to hell, and are reserved in 
everlasting chains under darkness unto the judgment of the 
great day; our first parents, as soon as they had eaten the 
forbidden fruit, was cast out of paradise; the old world for 
its wickedness was destroyed by the flood; Sodom and Go- 
morrah, and the cities about them, in like manner, giving 
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themselves over to fornication, and going after strange flesh, 
are set forth as an example, suffering the vengeance of eternal 
fire. But the most striking moral means for preventing the 
entrance of sin among the innocent parts of the creation—for 
checking its progress among such as had already fallen—and 
for reclaiming them from their evil courses, is the death of 
Christ. In no instance is the immutability of God’s law and 
the stability of his government placed in such a commanding 
attitude as in his vicarious sufferings. Could the law, in any 
case, have suffered an abatement of its claims, it must have 
done so to the blessed Jesus. He was in his own person, 
holy, harmless, and undefiled; he was suffering, not for sin 
inherent, but sin imputed—* the just for the unjust.’ Be- 

sides, he was God’s only begotten Son, the object of his in- 
effable delight; yet the cup could not pass from him except 
he drank it. If such things were done in the green tree, what 
shall be done in the dry? If an innocent substitute was not 
spared, where shall the sinner and the ungodly appear? If 
God spared not his own Son sustaining the character of a 
surety, shall rebels against the law and government of God 
expect to escape? No inducement therefore is held out to the 
creature to deviate from the path of rectitude, from pardon 
being dispensed to sinners of our race on the ground of the 
atonement, but the contrary, since God’s hatred of sin, and 
his determinate purpose to punish it, appear nowhere in such 
a striking light as in the cross of Christ. 

That this display of God’s law and Government has no 
effect in reclaiming fallen angels from their wickedness, is 
granted, and that any influence it has upon the reprobate part 
of mankind in. restraining vice and promoting virtue, is but 
temporary, is also admitted ; yet this is no argument against 
its moral tendency. It only shows the hardening nature of 
sin; and that no moral means, however potent, can, inde- 
pendently of the efficacious grace of God, produce any salu- 
tary influence on the mind over which sin has obtained the 
ascendency. Its influence over such of the human race as 
are the subjects of this grace is powerful and extensive. Con- 
templating, in this medium, the immutability of God’s law, 
they are led to view it with esteem and delight; and contem- 
plating, in the same medium, the dreadful demerit of sin, 
they do not only flee themselves, but exert all their influence 
to persuade others to flee from the wrath to come. 

With regard to holy angels, and if there be any other 
order of intelligent creatures who retain their original inte- 
grity, we cannot calculate the extent of the moral influence 
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which the death of Christ has had, or may have, in securing 
their allegiance to the divine government. ‘That holy angels 
are ina confirmed state is admitted; and that their confirma- 
tion proceeds from the continued influence of divine grace, 
must also be granted, for no creature possesses infallibiity of 
itself: still we are warranted to conclude that, in their con- 
firmation, God deals with them as moral agents possessed of 
intellect and will, and that he makes use of moral means, 
which he blesses for confirming their holy principles; and, 
of these moral means, we must consider the death of Christ 
for the redemption of fallen man as the chief, as it affords the 
most striking display of the holiness of God—the immuta- 
bility of his law—and the stability of his government. In so 
far as their confirmation depends upon divine influence, the 
doctrine, that Christ is the confirming head of angels as Me- 
diator, is untenable, for, as they never sinnnd, there is no 
reason why divine grace should be communicated to them 
through a Mediator; but, in as far as their confirmation in a 
course of holiness is connected with moral means, we have 
no hesitation in admitting that it is intimately connected with 
the death of Christ. And, should there be myriads of intelli- 
gent creatures besides those called angels, yea myriads of 
worlds inhabited by such intelligent beings, the death of 
Christ is calculated as a moral means to diffuse the same sa- 
lutary influence throughout the whole. 

3. ‘That much good must result to the moral universe from 
the death of Christ, also appears from the display it affords 
of the exceeding malignity and vileness, as well as demerit 
of sin. In his death we more immediately contemplate its 
demerit, or the punishment it deserves; but it takes its de- 
merit from its inherent malignity and vileness in God’s sight, 
as opposed to his nature and will, so that, in his death we 
have the most striking discovery of both. Sin must be an 
evil thing and a bitter, since it was the cause of expelling the 
angels who sinned from heaven, and Adam from paradise ; 
and since it made God repent that he had made man upon 
the earth, and grieved him at his heart, and provoked him to 
bring the flood upon the world of the ungodly ; and since it 
will sink fallen angels and reprobate men into the pit of eter- 
nal perdition. But all these taken together do not deserve 
once to be named when compared with the display of the 
malignity of sin, and its awful demerit made in the penal suf- 
ferings and death of the Son of God in our nature. It is in 
these that God has given the highest possible display of his 
infinite aversion to moral evil, and his determinate purpose 
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to punish it. It is in the sufferings and death of Christ that 
sin has been judicially condemned before the whole moral 
creation, as the object of God’s abhorrence. Rom. viii. 3. 
Sin entered by pride or impatience of subordination to the 
government of God: whatever, therefore, is calculated to 
humble the creature, and exalt God, must have a powerful 
influence in securing the allegiance of the moral creation to 
the government of their Creator. But it is in the face of Je- 
sus that the holy angels obtain such a discovery of God’s 
glory as fills them with a deep sense of their own meanness ; 
and it is here that fallen men obtain such a discovery of God’s 
holiness as humbles them in the dust on account of their own 
vileness: ‘In the year that king Uzziah died I saw also the 
Lord sitting upon a throne, high and lifted up, and his train 
filled the temple. Above it stood the seraphims: each one 
had six wings; with twain he covered his face, and with 
twain he covered his feet, and with twain he did fly. And 
one cried unto another, and said, Holy, holy, holy is the 
Lord of hosts: the whole earth is full of his glory. Then 
said I, Woe is me! for 1 am undone; because I am a man 
of unclean lips, and I dwell in the midst of a people of un- 
clean lips: for mine eyes have seen the king, the Lord of 
hosts.”’ Isaiah vi. 1—5. © 

Already we have shown the unreasonableness of the objec- 
tion of the infidel to the gospel being a revelation from God 
for man’s recovery from his ruined state, on account of its 
limited spread among mankind; now we may advert to the 
objection brought against the redemption it exhibits, on ac- 
count of its limited nature with regard to its objects. How 
unreasonable, says the infidel, to suppose that God would 
have been at such vast expense for the redemption, not of the 
whole of his rational creatures who had fallen into apostacy, 
but for fallen men; and not for the whole, but only for some 
of mankind. Had this work been of God, there is reason to 
think it would have embraced the whole apostate race of 
fallen angels and fallen men. -This objection leaves no room 
for the exercise of divine sovereignty ; but it also proceeds 
upon a too limited view of the ends gained by the death of 
Christ. The redemption of the church is but one end. From 
the last observation it appears, that though Christ died only 
in the room, and for the redemption of a certain number of 
mankind called his church, yet the moral utility of his death 
is bounded only by the universe, as-it sheds a lustre over the 
character of God, and his moral administration, throughout 
every part of his vast dominions. 
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CHAPTER VIL. 


OUR LORD’S Hee Si eal HIS PRESIDENCY OVER THE 
HOUSE OF GOD. 


SECTION I. 


ae LORD’S INTERCESSION. 


We have already seen that our Lord’s intercession is an 
important function of his priesthood; that although it does 
not enter into the matter of the atonement for sin which was 
completed on Calvary, yet it is necessary to give full effect 
to the grand design of the atonement; and that as the atone- 
ment itself was intended to secure God’s honour as a rectoral 
judge, in dispensing pardoning mercy to guilty men, so one 
grand end of his intercession is to perpetuate the manifesta- 
tion of the connexion between the atonement and a dispensa- 
tion of mercy. When our Lord said, It is finished, and 
bowed the head, and gave up the ghost, every legal barrier 
was removed out of the way of pardon being dispensed to 
sinners. But to perpetuate the manifestation of the connex- 
ion between the atonement. and pardon, it was. not only ne- 
cessary that sin should be expiated, but that the blood of 
Christ, by which the expiation was made, should. be brought 
into view, wherever pardon is proclaimed or dispensed. Par- 
don is proclaimed in the gospel, but this proclamation is al- 
ways accompanied with a doctrinal exhibition of the blood of 
Christ as the honourable channel in which pardon flows to 
guilty men. ‘ Whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation 
through faith in his blood, to declare his righteousness for the 
remission of sins that.are past, through the. forbearance of 
God; to declare, I say, at this time his righteousness, that 
he might be just and the justifier of him who believeth in 
Jesus.’’ Rom. iii. 25, 26. Pardon is sealed to believers in 
the sacrament of the supper; but the elements in that ordi- 
nance are symbols of the things by which the atonement was 
made. Of the bread our Lord says—‘‘ This is my body 
which is broken for you.”’ And of the cup—‘‘ This cup is 
the new testament in my blood which is shed for you.’’, Par- 
don is intimated to the conscience, but always in connexion 
with the blood of Christ; and it is only as realized by faith 
in that connexion that it pacifies and purifies conscience. 
‘‘ How much more shall the blood of Christ, who through 
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the eternal Spirit offered himself without spot to God, purge 
your conscience from dead works to serve the living God ?” 
Heb. ix. 14. Pardon and all its concomitant blessings are 
dispensed from the throne of God; and to show that a dis- 
pensation of pardoning mercy and saving grace from that 
throne to sinful men, is fully consistent with its moral ho- 
nours, it was necessary that it should be sprinkled with the 
blood by which the atonement was made, which is done by 
our Lord’s advocacy in heaven. ‘This was the case with re- 
gard to God’s throne in the church of Israel, called the mercy- 
seat, which was a type of his throne in heaven. It was from 
that throne that God was represented as dispensing his spe- 
cial favours to that people. ‘* And thou shalt put the mercy- 
seat above upon the ark, and in the ark thou shalt put the 
testimony which I shall give thee. And there I will meet 
with thee, and I will commune with thee from above the 
mercy-seat, from between the cherubims, which are upon the 
ark of the testimony, of all things that I will give thee in 
commandment to the children ‘of Israel.’ But that throne 
was sprinkled with the blood of the sacrifice of atonement of- 
fered for all Israel. This sprinkling with blood constituted 
ita mercy-seat. ‘The mercy-seat was the lid of the ark of the 
covenant which contained the tables of the law, and it came 
in between God, considered as showing mercy from that seat, 
and the law, to intimate that mercy was dispensed in a con- 
sistency with the honour of the law. Hence the word ren- 
dered in the Old ‘Testament the mercy-seat, and the corres- 
ponding word in the New Testament rendered propttiation, 
(Rom. ili. 25,) literally signify a covering ; intimating that 
the blood of atonement covers or protects the honours of God’s 
law under a dispensation-of sovereign mercy. ‘To the same 
purpose the mercy-seat thus sprinkled with blood was said to 
be purified, and the same thing is asserted of God’s throne 
in heaven viewed as sprinkled with the blood of the better 
_ sacrifice of Christ. In both cases the word must be viewed 
relatively, or in relation to the worshippers who are supposed 
to be sinners, and only declaratory as it regards: the throne 
itself. It is purified by blood, that.is, manifested to be pure, 
even when pardoning mercy and saving grace are dispensed 
from it to sinners of our race. ‘* And almost all things are 
by the law purged with blood; and without shedding of 
blood is no remission. It was therefore necessary that the 
patterns of things in the heavens should be purified with 
these; but the heavenly things themselves with better sacri- 
fices than these. For Christ is not entered into the holy 
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places made with hands, which are the figures of the true; 
but unto heaven itself, now to appear in the presence of God 
fer avez’: Helos ix 22-24. a fe Ge act 

Having made these remarks respecting the general design 
of our Lord’s advocacy, all that is farther intended may be 
summed up in the following observations. 

1. Our Lord’s advocacy in our nature was foretold and ty- | 
pified under the former dispensation. It was matter of pro- 
mise, or prediction, under the ancient economy, not because 
it was to be peculiar to the new dispensation, but because 
under it Christ was to enter heaven and make intercession in 
our nature, having completed his work as a sacrificing priest 
onearth. ‘Therefore will I divide him a portion with the 
great, and he shall divide the spoil with the strong; because 
he hath poured out his soul unto death; and he was num- 
bered with the transgressors ; and he bare the sins of many, 
and made intercession for the transgressors.’’ Isaiah liii. 12. 
As we have seen already, sprinkling was a symbol of advo- 
cacy ; and the priests in Aaron’s time were types of him not 
only as a sacrificing priest, but as our advocate, especially 
when they entered the holy of holies, once every year, with - 
the blood of the sacrifice of atonement offered for all Israel. 
But our Lord’s advocacy was typified not only by the rite of 
sprinkling, but also by prayer, when presented by persons 
acting in an official and representative character. ‘Thus Mo- 
ses was a type of Christ, not only as a prophet, but as an 
advocate. God said that he would destroy Israel, had not 
Moses his chosen stood before him in ‘the breach, to turn 
away his wrath, lest he should destroy them. 

2. Our Lord was an advocate, not only in type, but also 
in substance, from the first erection of the church. | This ad- 
vocacy belongs to the administration of the covenant of grace, 
but it began to be administered, as we have seen already, im- 
mediately after the fall. And as Old Testament saints were 
redeemed by his future sacrifice, so they were saved by his 
advocacy, not merely in type, but in actual operation, though 
not in the same manner as since his incarnation and ascen- 
sion to heaven. Accordingly, he is more than once introduc- 
ed under the Old Testament dispensation, as advocating the 
cause of his church and people before God. Waiting on God 
is expressive of intercession, but he is introduced by the pro- 
phet Isaiah saying—‘ Bind up the testimony ; seal the law 
among my disciples. And.I will warr upon the Lord, that 
hideth his face from the house of Jacob, and I will look for 
him.” Chap. viii. 16,17. In like manner, he is introduced 
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_ by the same prophet as saying—‘‘ For Zion’s sake I will 
not hold my peace, and for Jerusalem’s sake I will not rest, 
till the righteousness thereof go forth as brightness, and the 
salvation thereof as a lamp that burneth.’’ Chap. Ixii. 1. The 
example of his advocacy in Zechariah’s vision is plain and 
unequivocal. ‘Then the angel of the Lord answered and 
said, O Lord of hosts, how long wilt thou not have mercy on 
Jerusalem, and on the cities of Judah, against which thou 
hast had indignation these threescore and ten years? And the 
Lord answered the angel that talked with me with good 
words, and comfortable words.”? Chap. i. 12, 18. 

3. His advocacy is brought more fully and more clearly 
into view under the New ‘Testament dispensation. New 
Testament Scriptures inform us of the place where he inter- 
cedes, ‘*He has entered heaven itself, now to appear in the 


_ presence of God for us :’’—of the way of his access to heaven 


as our advocate, ‘*It was not by the blood of calves and 
goats, but by his own blood that he entered in once into the 
holy place, having obtained eternal redemption for us :’’—of 
the general mode of his intercession, ‘‘It is an appearance 
in the midst of the throne as a Lamb that hath been slain?’ — 
‘an appearance in the presence of God for us.’’ With re- 


by him, seeing he ever liveth to make intercession for them.”’ 
In ‘fine, he left us an example of his advocacy on earth, which 
may be considered in substance, though not perhaps in form, 
as a pattern of his intercession in heaven, in that. prayer 
which he addressed to his Father, after he instituted the or- 
dinance of the supper, and had finished his farewell address 
to the disciples. John xvii. 1—25. 

4. He is well qualified for his work as an advocate, from 
his personal character, and official fulness. With regard to 
his personal character, being God and man in one person, he 
is nearly related to God with whom he intercedes, and to man 
for whom he intercedes. He is God’s fellow, and our brother; 
a fit days-man who can lay his hand upon both parties; while 
as God he takes a deep interest in his Father’s honour, as man, 
he has a fellow-feeling with his people under all their infirmi- 
ties and wants. Heb. iv. 15. He has also all that official 
fulness necessary to render his intercession ever prevalent 
with the Father. None could approach God as an advocate — 
who had not a divine call; but he is called of God, as was 
Aaron. Ashe has a legal right by virtue of his call, so he has 
a federal right by virtue of his sacrifice. ‘The Father promised 
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to him in the covenant of redemption, that on condition of his 
soul being made a sacrifice for sin, he should see his seed a 
redeemed and saved people, and having fulfilled that condi- 
tion, by his obdience unto death, he hasa righteous claim upon 
his Father’s justice and faithfulness for the promised reward. 
His plea is not one merely for mercy, but a plea of right, 
founded on his Father’s: engagement and his own perfect 
righteousness. This is evidently implied in the language he 
uses as our advocate. ‘* Father, I witt that they also whom 
thou hast given me be with me where I am, to behold my 
glory.” 

~ §. As his advocacy proceeds on the ground of his sacrifice, 
so it is of the same extent with it both with respect to persons 
and things. With respect to the persons for whom he inter- 
cedes, they are the same definite number for whom he laid 
down his life. ‘These were given to him by the Father to be 
redeemed by his death and saved by his life, and it is for 
them alone he intercedes. He has no plea for any other, as 
his advocacy proceeds upon the ground of his sacrifice. “*] 
pray for them, I pray not for the world, but for them that 
thou hast given me, for they are thine.”’ It is no valid ob- 
jection to this statement, that our Lord prayed that the bar- 
ren fig-tree, which in the parable represented the Jewish 
church, might be spared, though, as he himself declared, the 
great body of that people were not of his sheep for whom he 
laid down his life ; for his intercession embraces not only his 
chosen people, but all the means leading to their safety and 
eventualsalvation. And the prolongation of God’s forbearance 
towards the Jewish church and commonwealth, the thing 
prayed for in the parable, was necessary for the safety of such 
of his own people as were still in that church, and not yet 
brought to the knowledge of the truth. And as he inter- 
cedes for the salvation of none but those who were given him 
by the Father, and for whom he laid down his life, so he 
asks no blessing for his people but those which he proeneed 
for them by his obedience unto death. “ 

6. With respect to the manner of his intercession, we are 
taught, as: we have seen already, to conceive of it as an ap- 
pearance in God’s.presence for us in the same nature in 

which he suffered and died. ‘* He is not entered into the 
holy place made with hands, which were the figures of the 
true, but unto heaven itself, now to appear in the presence of 
God for us.”’ It is obvious, that Christ used words in inter- 
ceding for his people on earth, but it would be presumptuous 
to determine whether or not he uses words in heaven; but 
his appearance there as a lamb that hath been slain is an all- 
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powerful plea. Abel’s blood is said to have cried for ven- 
gence on him whoshed it, and its ery is said to have reached 
from earth to heaven; but how much more shall the blood 
of Christ which he presents continually before God’s throne 
plead, effectually plead for mercy on those for whose redemp- 
tion it was shed? ‘The blood of the paschal lamb sprinkled 
on the door-posts of the Israelites proved an effectual protec- 
tion to them from the destroying angel, and shall not the ap- 
pearance of God’s Son before his throne in heaven, as alamb 
that hath been slain, secure the safety of his redeemed people 
from the wrath tocome? Yes, his presence in heaven as their 
advocate is not only their protection from penal evil, but their 
guarantee for the enjoyment of all the blessings of grace here, 
and glory hereafter. 

But in speaking of the manner of our Lord’s intercession, 
we are likewise to take into account his mental exercise. He 
intercedes in the full exercise of all the graces of his unction, 
both as they respect his Father with whom he intercedes, and 
his people for whom he intercedes. ‘These, as we have seen 
already, entered deeply into his oblation as a sacrificing priest 
on earth, and rendered his death ‘‘a sacrifice to God for a 
sweet-smelling savour ;”’ and they are no less necessary to 
give value and efficacy to his intercession in heaven. While 
the Scriptures are silent as to the question whether he employs 
_ words in his advocacy, they are sufficiently explicit as to his 
_ mental exercise. It is a plea presented in the exercise of faith 
in his Father’s love, not only to himself as the head, but to 
his people as the members of his mystical body. His inter- 
cessory prayer on earth may be considered as an example of 
his advocacy in heaven, but it turns upon the immutability of 
his Father’s love. ‘+ 'The glory which thou gavest me I have 
given them; that they may be one, even as we are one; I in 
them, and thou in me, that they may be made perfect in one; 
and that the world may know that thou hast sent me, and 
hast loved THEM, as thou hast loved mg.”’ John xvii. 22, 
23. He also presents his requests in the faith of his Father’s 
immutable faithfulness, as pledged in the promise made to 
him in the eternal covenant respecting the salvation of the 
promised seed, God’s faithfulness is a branch of his holiness 
or his righteousness, but in our Lord’s intercessory prayer to 
which we have now referred, almost every request is intro- 
duced by the epithets, holy or righteous, applied to his Father, 
whom he addressed, ‘* Hoty Father, keep through thine own 
name those whom thou hast given me.”’ Ver. 11.. **O RIGHTE- 
ous Father, the world hath not known thee: but I have 
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known thee, and these have known that thou hast sent me.”’ 
Ver. 25. He intercedes in the exercise of hope, the firm 
hope of obtaining a gracious answer to all his requests. Ac- 
cordingly, his advocacy is signified by the words, ‘* waiting 
on God,—looking for him.’’ Isaiah viii. 17. Also by the 
word, expecting: ‘* But this man, after he had offered one 
sacrifice for sin, for ever sat down on the right hand of God: 
from henceforth Exerrctine till his enemies be made his’ 
footstool.”’ Heb. x. 12, 13. He intercedes with ardent 
desire for the advancement of his Father’s glory in the sal- 
vation of his people; and his Father gives him his desire, 
and will not withhold the request of his lips. Nor is his de- 
sire, as we have seen, that of a mere suppliant, but of one 
who has a righteous claim to what he asks, on the ground of 
his Father’s promise and his own satisfaction to the law and 
justice of God. We shall only add, that his advocacy is 
sweetened by the most tender care and compassion for his 
people, under all their afflictions and temptations. He inter- 
cedes not only with energy but with feeling. ‘* We have 
| not an high priest who cannot be touched with the feeling of 
- our infirmities, but was, in all points, tempted like as we are, 
| yet without sin.”’ Heb. iv, 15. 

7. Our Lord’s intercession extends both to eT ert 
and to the church collective. ‘The Jewish high priest, when 
he entered the holy of holies, bore on his breast plate the 
names of the twelve tribes of Israel, but our great High Priest 
bears on his heart every individual person given to him by the 
Father. It is in answer to-his request, that the sinner, when 
the period of -his conversion arrives, is either brought to the 
means of grace, or these means sent to him; and it is at his 
request that the Spirit is sent into his heart to render these 
means effectual for turning him from darkness to light, and 
from the power of Satan unto God. Sprinkling under the 
law was the symbol of intercession, and on certain occasions 
it was applied not only to the throne but to the people; but 
Christ sprinkles the nations. He has not only carried the 
blood of his sacrifice into heaven, but he also applies it to the | 
consciences of sinners on earth, to purge them from guilt and 
dead works. ‘As many were astonished at thee, (his visage 
was so marred more than any man, and his form more than 
the sons of men,) so shall he sprinkle many nations; the 
kings shall shut their mouths at him; for that which had not 
been told them shall they see, and that which they had not 
heard shall they consider.’’ Isaiah lii. 14,15. To his inter- 
cession the converted sinner is also indebted for his progress 
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in grace, and his moral preservation amidst all the dangers to 
which he is exposed in the present evil world. As Christ 
prays for the conversion of the unconverted, so also for the 
sanctification of the converted, and their moral preservation. 
**Sanctify them through thy truth; thy word is truth.”? John 
xvii. 17. “I pray not that thou shouldest take them out of 
the world, but that thou shouldest keep them from the evil.”’ 
Ver. 15. In fine, he prays for their glorification. ‘ Father, 
I will that they also, whom thou hast given me, be with me 
where I am; that they may behold my glory.’’ Ver. 24. Our 
great advocate attends to all the weaknesses and wants of his 
people. Hence, when compared to a shepherd, we are told 
that ‘he shall gather the lambs with his arm, and carry 
them in his bosom, and shall gently lead those that are with 
young.’’ Isaiah xl. 11. _He foresees the dangers to which 
they are exposed, and makes provision for their relief. Thus 
‘when Satan sought to have Peter that he might sift him as 
wheat, Jesus prayed for him that his faith might not fail. 
Luke xxii. 31. 

Our Lord’s intercession also respects the church in her col- 
lective state, and all the various circumstances in which she 
is placed. Is the church covered with a cloud in the day of 
God’s anger? Our advocate waits upon the Lord who hideth 
himself from the house of Jacob, nor shall he wait in vain. 
At his request God will return to Zion in loving kindness and 
tender mercies. Isaiah vill. 17. Has God delivered his 
strength into captivity, and his glory into the hand of the 
enemy ? At his request he will return to Jerusalem in mercy, 
his house shall be built, and the Lord shall yet comfort Zion 
and choose Jerusalem. Zech. i. 12, 17. In fine, is religion 
in a low state in the church? His intercession secures its re- 
vival. It is at his request that God sends the rod of his 
strength out of Zion, and then her converts are not only 
numerous, but they appear in all the beauties of holiness. 
Peal 6x s2..B5 0s 

8. Our Lord’s intercession is ever prevalent. This may 
be inferred from the Father’s love to Christ himself. When: 
the men of Tyre wished to conciliate the favour of Herod, 
they made Blastus the king’s chamberlain their friend, and 
then went in boldly to Herod; and with how much greater 
boldness may we approach God’s throne since his dear Son 
is our friend and advocate! The Father will assuredly give 
to his Son, so near and dear to him, his heart’s desire, and 
will not withhold from him the requests of his lips. But in 
addition to this, the Father loves those for whom he inter- 
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cedes.- He does not intercede with God for them, to procure 
his love for them; his intercession, like his sacrifice, only 
respects the honourable channel of its conveyance. Our Lord 
was careful to impress this upon the minds of his disciples. 
“‘At that day ye shall ask in my name: and I say not unto 
you, that I will pray the Father for you; for the Father him- 
self loveth you.’? John xvi. 26, 27. The success of his in- 
tercession may also be inferred from the Father’s faithfulness. 
Christ prays for the salvation of no persons but those given 
to him, and for no benefits to these persons but those benefits 
promised to them in him-in the eternal covenant. The Fa- 
ther, therefore, hath bound himself by promise and oath to 
grant him all his requests. It may also be inferred from his 
justice. We have seen already that he has a pactional right 
to the salvation of al] those for whom he died; and certainly 
God, who hears the cry of the common labourer when de- 
frauded of his wages, will not withhold from his dear Son and 
faithful servant the reward of his works. No; as God is just, 
he shall see of the travail of his soul and be satisfied. In fine, 
his success is also certain from the perpetuity of his life and 
office. Many a good cause has been lost from the death of 
an advocate, or his withdrawing from the exercise of his 
office; but our Lord, because he continueth ever, hath an un- 
changeable priesthood. From this circumstance, the writer 
to the Hebrews infers his ability as an advocate to save to the 
uttermost. ‘+ Wherefore he is able also to save them to the 
uttermost that come unto God by him, seeing he ever liveth 
to make intercession for them.” Heb. vii. 25. 


SECTION II. 


Having made these remarks upon our Lord’s intercession, 
we proceed to speak of his presidency, as a priest, over the 
house of God. 

Under the legal economy, the whole management of what 
related to the services of God’s house belonged to the priest- 
hood, and was vested in the person of the high priest. Though 
anumber of the functions of the Jewish high priest are merged 
in the exercise of our Lord’s prophetical and kingly offices; 
yet that of presidency over the worship and services of the 
sanctuary of God is ascribed particularly to him as a priest, 
and held out as affording the greatest encouragement to hum- 
ble boldness in our approaches to God. ‘Thus, when the writer 
to the Hebrews speaks of the grounds of the Christian’s bold- 
ness to enter into the holiest, he does not only take notice of 
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the blood of Christ, by which the way to the holiest was 
opened, and its properties as a new and living way, but he 
adds as another ground of encouragement, ‘¢ And having a 
great high priest over the house of God, let us draw near 
with a true heart,’ &c. Heb. x. 21. ‘Though our Lord’s 
presidency over God’s house is in this and in parallel passa- 
ges referred to his priesthood, it is not to the exclusion of his 
other offices: As these have one common object, so they 
are combined in their exercise especially in what relates to 
the application of salvation to the church. While Christis 
a priest over God’s house, he is also to be considered as a 
royal priest-—a priest upon his throne; and though in him as 
a priest are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge, 
- represented in type by the Urim and ‘Thummim worn by the 
Jewish high priest, yet they reside in him as a priest to be 
revealed by him to the church as a prophet; so that in illus- 
trating this part of our subject, while we attend more par- 
ticularly to the acts of his priesthood, we shall have occa- 
sion to take in several things which might be referred more 
especially to the exercise of his other offices. 

1. Asa priest he has not only opened up the way to the 


throne of God by his death, but he also keeps it open by his’ 


continual intercession. Sin separates between us and God, 
and excludes us from all gracious intercourse with him. But 
Christ has put away sin by the sacrifice of himself; and in 
putting away sin, he has opened for us a new and living way, 
not into these holy places made with hands, which were only 
figures of the true, but into heaven itself, whither he himself 
entered as our forerunner, and into which believers have now 
access by faith, and will ultimately be admitted in their whole 
persons. God had long been worshipped considered as re- 
siding in an earthly sanctuary, and none had immediate ac- 
cess to him, even in that sanctuary, except the high priest 
with the blood of others, and that only once every year; but 
Christ, by his sacrifice, hath opened up the way to God’s 
throne in heaven. ‘Che Jewish high priest had no sooner 
finished the rite of sprinkling the blood of his sacrifice than 
‘he had to retire, and the way to the holy of holies was again 
shut by the vail, till opened anew by the blood of another 
victim. This plainly showed that his sacrifice had no effi- 
cacy for putting away sin as pertaining to the conscience, 
and, of consequence, his intercession had no virtue to keep 
open the way of access to God. But the blood of Christ hav- 
ing possessed sufficient efficacy for purging sin, as pertain- 
ing to the conscience, and thus opening for us a new and 
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living way to the holiest, his intercession is ever prevalent 
for keeping it open. Having presented his blood before 
God’s throne, he did not need to return, like the Jewish high 
priest, to repeat his sacrifice, and thus renew his access to the 
oracle. No; nothing more was necessary to keep open the 
way, but his continued presence in heaven as a lamb that had 
been slain; accordingly, he is said to have sat down on the 
right hand of God, which denotes permanent residence in 
heaven as our advocate. ‘And every priest standeth daily 
ministering, and offering oftentimes the same sacrifices, which 
can never take away sins. But this man, after he had offered 
one sacrifice for sins, for ever sat down on the right hand of 
God. For by one offering he hath perfected for ever them 
that are sanctified.’’ Heb. x. 11—14. 

2. He does not only open the way to God by his death, 
and keep it open by his intercession, but he takes the lead in 
the services of the sanctuary, both in the church militant and 
church triumphant. . To prevent mistakes, we must here call 
the attention of our readers to the twofold character of Christ, 
his essential character as God, and his assumed character as 
man and mediator. In his essential character as God, he is 
the object of all religious service, both in the church militant 
and in the church triumphant, equally with the Father and 
Spirit. The praises of saints and angels are addressed to the 
Godhead in three persons, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 
But in his assumed character, and created nature, he is sub- 
ordinate to the Godhead, and must acknowledge that subor- 
dination in a way suited to the station he occupies in these 
characters. ‘That he has taken the lead in service in the: 
church militant, must be obvious to all acquainted with the 
Bible. When made of a woman, he was made under the 
law, to redeem them that were under the law, and by obeying 
its precept, and enduring its penalty in our room, he did not 
only fulfil God’s law, but magnify and make it honourable ; 
and by doing so, he has not only honoured God and obtained 
redemption for the church, but furnished us with a perfect 
example, and the most powerful motives to the service of - 
God. ‘He suffered, leaving us an example that we should 
follow his steps.’’ His work as a bond-servant to the law 
and justice of God as our surety is now completed, and he is 
no longer under the law as a substitute. But heis still God’s 
honorary servant, and bound by his Father’s appointment, 
and his own engagement as an advocate, prophet, and king, 
to apply that redemption to those whom the Father hath 
given him, which he obtained for them by the shedding of 
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his blood; and by all his mediatory acts in the application of 
redemption he continues to take the lead in the service of 
God’s sanctuary. It isnot meant to affirm, when we say that 
Christ takes the lead in the service of God’s sanctuary, that 
in every respect his service and that of his people are parallel. 
While on earth, he obeyed the law as a substitute, and now 
that he is gone to heaven, his service is still official, whereas 
their service is that of the natural subjects of law; but in this 
they agree, that both have for their common end the advance- 
ment of God’s declarative glory. Asa prophet he continues, 
wherever the Bible is read or the gospel preached, to declare 
his Father’s name to his brethren on the earth, and to publish 
his praises in the great congregation; and as a king he con- 
tinues not only to give effect to his word, by the power of his 
Spirit, for the conversion of God’s elect, and for building them 
up in their most holy faith; but also to vindicate God’s ho- 
nour, by executing deserved punishment upon the obstinate 
transgressors of his law and despisers of his gospel. Prayer 
is one principal part of service in the church militant, and so 
far as it lies in an acknowledgment of God’s supremacy and 
our dependence, one would suppose that it would continue in 
a certain modified state to be a part of the exercise of the 
~gaints in the church triumphant. But whatever be in this, 
sure we are, that Christ; as our advocate, has introduced the 
exercise of prayer into the heavenly world, for though his 
intercession is official, it is still an acknowledgment of God’s 
supremacy. ‘If any man sin, we have an advocate with the 
Father.’ ‘I will pray the Father, and he will send you 
another comforter.’ Besides, if it be admitted that Christ 
will continue to hold his mediatory office after the whole 
church is brought to glory, and to exercise that office ina 
way adapted to the then glorious state of the church; it must 
also be admitted that the head of Christ will still be God, and 
that he will by all his mediatory acts continue to acknowledge 
that headship by taking the lead in the service of the sanc- 
tuary. -We shall only add, that although the human nature 
of Christ is, by virtue of its union to the divine person of the 
Son of God, far exalted above every mere creature, yet it is 
still a created nature, and, as such, a dependent nature; and 
it may be inferred froin its absolute perfection that all its pow- 
ers and faculties will be put forth in the acknowledgment of 
its dependence on the Godhead in the purest and liveliest 
strains of adoration. It is not for us to determine what will 
be the particular mode in which Christ, in his official cha- 
racter and assumed nature, will take the lead in the service of 
20 
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the church triumphant, especially after the present mode of 


his administration comes to a close. Let it suffice to say, 
that while it must be in such a way as not to veil his essen- 
tial and uncreated glory as the Father’s equal in Godhead, or 
to obscure his own right, as such, to the religious homage of 
the whole intelligent creation, it will in the highest possible 
degree serve to enliven and stimulate the devotion of the my- 
riads of glorified saints and holy angels that surround God’s 
throne; and prove one of the highest and most efficacious 
moral means of confirming the whole upright creation in their 
allegiance to the governmentof God. This much is implied 
in the following declaration—* And when all things shall be 
subdued unto him, then shall the Son also be subject unto 
him, who hath put all things under him, that God may be 
all in all.” . 
3. Our high priest also consecrates all his younger bre- 
thren to God, and forms them for his service. ‘They are 
made priests unto God, and as such, consecrated by sacrifice 
to his service. ‘Jesus also, that he might sanctify (conse- 
erate) the people with his own blood, suffered without the 
gate.” This takes in two things—First, the opening up by 
his sacrifice of the way to the throne, which has been already 


considered. Secondly, the application of the blood of his 


sacrifice to the conscience. ‘This was typified when the first 
covenant was dedicated by sprinkling the people. By that 
act they were set apart to God as a nation of priests, a holy 
people. As the offering of his sacrifice was necessary to open 
the way to the holiest; so the application of his blood to the 
conscience is necessary to give them boldness to improve the 
way. With guilt on the conscience, we will never draw near 
to God; and nothing but his blood can purge the conscience 
from guilt and dead works. Heb. ix. 14. The formation of 
the people of God for service is more immediately the effect 
of the Spirit’s agency. ‘They are born of water and of the 
Spirit. He implants in them those graces by which they are 
formed for service, such as faith in God as their covenant 
God and Father, love to God, an ardent desire after commu- 
nion with God, and holy reverence combined with holy con- 
fidence in their approaches to God. Hence the Spirit is said 
to help our infirmities in prayer, and is emphatically called 
‘‘the Spirit of adoption,”’ ‘*the Spirit of grace and of suppli- 
cation;’’? and as we are said to have access to God as a Fa- 
ther through Christ, as he opened up the way, so this access 
is said to be by the Spirit, as he inclines and disposes us to 
improve it. Still the whole is ascribed to Christ as our great 
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high priest, as the Spirit acts as the Spirit of Christ, and as 
he is sent into the heart as well as into the church in answer 
to his request as our advocate. ‘* And they sang a new song, 
saying, Thou art worthy to take the book, and to open the 
seals thereof; for thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us to 
God by thy blood, out of every kindred, and tongue, and peo- 
ple, and nation; and hast MapE us unto-our God kings and 
priests ; and we shall reign on the earth.”’ Rev. v. 9, 10. 

4. Having inclined them to improve the way of access, 
and formed them for service, he has a fellow-feeling with 
them in their present state under all their privations and temp- 
tations. Our great high priest has all the pity of God, and 
all the compassion of human nature; and his compassion as 
man, so far as it regards the outward sufferings,-privations, 
and temptations to which his people are exposed in the pre- 
sent life, partakes of the nature of fellow-feeling from his 
being once placed in similar circumstances of privation and 
trial. When in affliction, we expect most sympathy from 
one who has been in similar circumstances of distress. He 
may not naturally be superior to others in respect of feeling, 
but from the experience he has had of distress similar to that 
which we are labouring under, we expect he will enter more 
readily into our feelings under it, and be more prompt to af- 
ford us, if in his power, the desired relief. Such is the com- 
passion of Christ. ‘*He suffered, being tempted, that he 
might know how to succour them that are tempted.”” Heis 
now placed beyond the reach of suffering and temptation, but 
he still bears in mind what he himself felt when compassed 
with our sinless infirmities, and exposed to the reproach and 
persecution of the world, and the temptations of Satan; and 
this gives him, in whom naturally compassions flow, an ad- 
ditional aptness and promptitude to succour us in our distress- 
es, arising from similar causes. Some of these trials are 
ready to operate in the way of deterring us from duty, or in 
greatly marring our comfort in the performance of it. But 
as an antidote against both, we are encouraged to go forward 
in the service of God, from the consideration that our great 
high priest, who presides over the services of the sanctuary, 
knows our frame, feels with us under our temptations, and 
from experience knows how to succour and relieve us. ‘* See- 
ing then that we have a great high priest, who is passed into 
the heavens, Jesus the Son of God, let us hold fast our pro- 
fession. For we have not an high priest that cannot be touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities; but was in all points 
tempted like as we are, yet withoutsin. Letus therefore come 
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boldly unto the throne of grace, that we may obtain mercy, 
and find grace to help in time of need.’? Heb. iv. 14—16. 

5. Our great high priest succours and relieves his people 
under their afflictions and temptations in divers ways. He 
sometimes rebukes the tempter, so that they are relieved from 
his attacks for the present, as in the case of Joshua the high 
priest. ‘'The Lord said unto Satan, the Lord rebuke thee, 
O Satan; even the Lord who hath chosen Jerusalem, rebuke 
thee: is not this a brand plucked out of the fire?’”’? Sometimes 
the temptation is prolonged, as in the case of Paul, but then 
he affords relief by granting new supplies of grace in propor- 
tion to the extent and duration of the trial, so that they are, 
instead of fainting, led to glory in their infirmities, as they 
afford occasion for the manifestation of the power of Christ, 
and his care about his people. ‘There was given me,”’ says 
Paul, ‘a thorn in the flesh, the messenger of Satan to buf- 
fet me, lest I should be exalted above measure. For this 
thing I besought the Lord thrice, that it might depart from 
me. And he said unto me, My grace is sufficient for. thee, 
for my strength is made perfect in weakness. Most gladly, 
therefore, will I rather glory in my infirmities, that the power 
of Christ may rest upon me.’’ Orshould he permit them to 
fall partially before temptation, to humble them, he makes 
provision that their fall shall not be total, and also that they 
shall be recovered from it, as in the case of Peter. ‘Simon, 
Simon, Satan hath sought to have thee, that he might sift 
thee as wheat, but I have prayed for thee, that thy faith fail 
not; and when thou art converted, strengthen thy brethren.”’ 
When called to great and trying services, and when deserted 
by all earthly friends, he comes in with his aid, so that they 
are enabled to surmount every difficulty, and brave every 
danger. ‘‘ At my first answer,” says Paul, ‘no man stood 
with me, but all men forsook me; I pray God that it may 
not be laid to their charge. Notwithstanding the Lord stood 
with me and strengthened me, that by me the preaching 
might be fully known, and that all the Gentiles might hear ; 
and I was delivered out of the mouth of the lion.’ In fine, 
under all their personal or domestic afflictions, he never de- 
serts them. He goes down with them into the waters, and 
walks with them in the fire; and his gracious presence se- 
cures that their afflictions shall in the mean time work for 
them the peaceable fruits of righteousness, and that in the 
end they shall be delivered out of them. ; 

6. His presidency over God’s house does not only secure to 
them seasonable support in service, and present succour under 
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all their trials, it also secures the acceptance of their services 
before God. After all that is wrought in them, and after all 
the gracious succours they receive in the season of service and 
in the hour of trial, their services are very imperfect in this 
life ; still, as their persons are accepted on the ground of his 
righteousness, so, on the ground of the same righteousness 
pleaded on their behalf by him as their advocate before the 
throne, their services also come up with acceptance before 
God: “ Ye also, as lively stones, are built up a spiritual 
house, an holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices ac- 
ceptable to God by Jesus Christ.”? Under the legal dispensa- 
tion, all the sacrifices of the people were presented to God by 
the priest, and this was necessary in order to their acceptance 
with God. ‘This is the law of the house still. All our spiri- 
tual sacrifices must be laid upon him as our new testament 
altar, and offered by him as our great high priest to God, per- 
fumed by the much incense of his intercession, in order that 
they may be holy and acceptable in God’s sight. ‘* And 
another angel,’ says John, ‘‘came and stood at the altar, 
having a golden censer; and there was given unto him much 
incense, that he should offer it with the prayers of all saints 
upon the golden altar which was before the throne. And the 
smoke of the incense, which came with the prayers of the 
saints, ascended up before God out of the angel’s hand.” 

7. As our great high priest over the house of God, he has 
not only a tender feeling for the worshippers, but an ardent 
zeal for God’s honour. His zeal for God’s honour in what 
relates to the religious observances of the sanctuary, was dis- 
played by him while on earth doctrinally, by detecting and 
exposing the many corruptions that had crept into the worship 
of God, and actually by purging the temple of buyers and 
sellers. Hence we are told that ‘*when Jesus went up to 
Jerusalem, and found in the temple those that sold oxen, and 
sheep, and doves, and the changers of money sitting; and 
when he had made a scourge of small cords, he drove them 
all out of the temple, and the sheep, and the oxen, and poured 
out the changers’ money, and overthrew the tables; and said 
unto them that sold doves, ‘lake these things hence: make 
not my Father’s house an house of merchandise. And his _ 
disciples remembered that it was written, The zeal of thine 
house hath eaten me up.” John ul. 13—17. But his zeal for 
the purity of every thing connected with the house of God is 
nothing abated now that he is gone to heaven. He is still 
spiritually present in his church on earth, and he sits in her 
as a refiner of silver, that he may purify the sons of Levi, and 
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purge them as gold and silver, that they may offer unto the 
Lord an offering in righteousness. Nor is his care in this 
respect confined to those in office in the church. It extends 
to every church-member. One partof the duty of the priests 
under the law, was carefully to examine all the offerings 
brought by the people to be slain in sacrifice, whether they 
were ceremonially clean, and without blemish. To ascertain 
this, they were not only to examine them externally, but to 
lay them open, when slain, for narrow inspection before they 
were laid upon God’s altar. Inallusion to this practice, new 
testament worshippers are reminded that all things are open 
to the eye of our great high priest, and that it is impossible 
that he can be deceived by mere hypocritical professions of 
piety, while the heart is not sound. in God’s statutes. ‘* For 
the word of God is quick and powerful, and sharper than any 
two-edged sword, piercing even to the dividing asunder of the 
soul and spirit, and of the joints and marrow, and is a dis- 
cerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart. Neither is 
there any creature that is not manifest in his sight; but all 
things are naked and opened to the eyes of him with whom 
we have to do.”’ 

The word and its institutions are the grand means of puri~ 
fying the church; but, besides these, Christ has his fire in 
Zion, and his furnace in Jerusalem. He makes personal and 
domestic afflictions and public judgments subservient to the 
word, not only for purifying his own people, but for purging 
the church of nominal professors. Zech. xiii. 9. This process 
will go on so as to maintain a church, somewhere on our earth, 
in some degree of purity, till the sound of the last trumpet, 
when he ‘shall send his angels, and they shall gather out of 
his kingdom all things that offend, and them that work ini- 
quity, and shall cast them into a furnace of fire; there shall 
be wailing and gnashing of teeth. ‘Then shall the righteous 
shine forth as the sun in the kingdom of their Father.’ Matt. 
xill. 41—43. 

8, His presidency over the church triumphant will continue 
for ever. Jesus, because he continueth ever, hath an un- 
changeable priesthood; but his presidency over the worship 
and services of the church triumphant will constitute, if not the 
principal, at least one of the main functions of his priesthood 
in eternity. _Weshall have occasion afterwards to show, that 
as mediator, he will continue to reign as a king over the 
church triumphant for ever and ever, but then he will continue 
‘‘a priest upon his throne.” The splendour of his royal 
dignity will never eclipse the memorials of his death asa 
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priest on Calvary, which he carried along with him to the 
throne of God. No; while eternal ages roll on, he will appear 
in the midst of the throne as a lamb that hath been slain, and 
by his appearance in this character he will continue to direct, 
enliven, and stimulate, the praises of saints and angels for 
‘ever and ever. As believers in the church on earth are sweetly 
constrained, by the love of God in giving his Son to save 
them, and the love of the Son in giving his life a ransom for 
them, to devote their persons and services to God, so the 
saints in glory will besweetly, yet powerfully, influenced by 
the same motives, in prosecuting the services of the celestial 
world; and these motives will be maintained in constant 
operation by the saints in light having perpetually in their 
view the memorials of that death by which they were redeem- 
ed to God out of every kindred, and tongue, and people, and 
nation. With these memorials of our Lord’s death continu- 
ally in their eye, they will never, they can never forget that 
all that they are, and all that they possess, and all that exalts 
them above myriads of their fellow-creatures sunk in eternal 
perdition, they owe to sovereign mercy and redeeming love ; 
and this consideration will not only enliven their song, but 
will make them ever sing it with new relish. ‘The saints in 
glory will be eternally feasted in the rich communications of 
divine love, and made to drink for ever of the rivers of God’s 
pleasures; but these communications will, through endless 
ages, flow to them in the channel of our Lord’s mediation, so 
that by his appearance in the midst of the throne, as a Lamb 
that hath been slain, they will ever have in their eye the 
legal ground of their title to heaven, and of their security for 
the eternal possession of it. Hence, when they are said to 
be led unto living fountains of waters, it is the Lamb in the 
midst of the throne that leads them, plainly intimating, that 
all that they are, or shall enjoy in their glorified state, is the 
fruit of his obedience unto death. ‘ And they shall hunger 
no more, neither thirst any more, neither.shall the sun light 
on them, nor any heat. For the Lamb in the midst of the 
throne shall feed them, and shall lead them unto living foun- 
tains of waters, and God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes.’ = .adn fine, as all their rich privileges will still be 
through him, and as he will continue to direct and influence 
all their services, so these services even in heaven will only 
be pleasing to God as presented by their great high priest. 
Then, as well as now, they will be to the praise of the glory 
_ of his grace, being made accepted in the Beloved, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
THE PECULIAR GLORY OF OUR LORD’S PRIESTHOOD. 


THE superlative glory of our Lord’s priesthood may be 
inferred from what has been advanced in speaking of its na- 
ture. It may not, however, be improper, in concluding this 

-part.of our subject, to bring it more particularly under the 
eye of our readers in a few general observations. 
1. The priesthood of Christ has a peculiar glory, arising 
from the dignity of his person. Other persons vested with 
the priestly character have derived personal dignity from their 
office, but his office derives a peculiar glory from the dignity 
of his person. He who by himself purged our sins, is the 
_ brightness of his Father’s glory and the express image of his 

person. Heb. i. 3. He who humbled himself and became 
obedient unto death, is in. the form of God, and thinks it not 
robbery to be equal with God. Phil. ii. 6,'7. He who pur- 
chased the church with his own blood, is God. Acts xx. 28. 
He who learned obedience by the things that he suffered is 
God’s Son. Heb. v. 8. lis supreme Deity raises him in 
his official character infinitely above the most eminent and 
most highly favoured servants of God—above Moses asa 
prophet. Moses was only a servantin God’s house, Christ 
is the Son over his own house. Heb. iii. 5—7. Above 
Aaron as a priest: ‘*‘ We have a great high priest who is 
passed into the heavens, Jesus the son of God.””  ** The law 
maketh men high priests that have infirmity; but the word 
of the oath, which was since the law, maketh the son, who 
is consecrated for evermore.” Heb. vii. 28. 

2. His priesthood possesses peculiar glory from its order. 
He is a priest, after the order, not of Aaron, but of Melchise- 
dec. Aaron’s priesthood was changeable. ‘The persons in 
whom it was vested were not suffered to continue in office by 
reason of death. Besides, the priesthood itself waxed old, 
and vanished away upon the introduction ofa priesthood of a 
higher order. But our Lord’s priesthood is permanent, 
being vested in an unchangeable person. He is made a 
priest, not after the law of a carnal commandment, but after 
the power of an endless life. This order was typified by that 
of Melchisedec. He is introduced in the sacred records, not 
only without a predecessor or a successor in office, but also 
without descent, for the express purpose of prefiguring the 
eternity of our Lord’s priesthood. ‘For this Melchisedec, 
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king of Salem, priest of the most high God—first being, by 
interpretation, king of righteousness, and after that also king 
of Salem, whichis, king of peace: without father, without 
mother, without descent, having neither beginning of days, 
nor end of life; but made like unto the Son of God, abideth 
a priest continually.”’ ‘This order, along with unchangeable- 
ness, takes in the idea of peculiar excellence, arising from 
the union of offices. Melchisedec united the mitre with the 
sceptre. He was not only priest of the most high God, but 
king of Salem. Jesus unites in his person the regal as well 
as the sacerdotal powers. Heis ‘‘a priest upon his throne.” 
Zech. vi. 13. 

3. His priesthood possesses a peculiar glory from the 
manner of his instalment. ‘The priests of Aaron’s line were 
made without an oath, but Christ with an oath. ‘This also 
denotes the eternity and unchangeableness of his priesthood. 
God’s oath has, for the matter of it, his purpose as unfolded 
in the grant of office or privilege, and he confirms the grant 
by an oath to show its immutability. A grant confirmed by 
God’s oath is a gift he will never recal. He confirms the 
promise of a spiritual inheritance to the members of the 
church by oath, to denote that this promise shall be infallibly 
carried into effect in their eternal salvation. ‘* Wherein 
God, willing more abundantly to show unto the heirs of pro- 
mise the immutability of his counsel, confirmed it by an oath; 
that by two immutable things, in which it was impossible for 
God to lie, we might have a strong consolation, who have 
fled for refuge to lay hold upon the hope set before us.”’ 
Heb. vi. 17, 18. Our Lord’s offices in general, and his 
priesthood in particular, are confirmed to him by oath, to 
show that these are grants God will never recal. Hence the 
writer to the Hebrews infers, not only the superior excellence 
of our Lord’s priesthood to that of Aaron, but its eternity and 
unchangeableness, from its being confirmed to him by the 
oath of God. ‘For the law made nothing perfect, but the 
bringing in of a better hope did, by the which we draw nigh 
unto God. And inasmuch as not without an oath he was 
made priest, (for these priests were made without an oath, 
but this with an oath, by him who said unto him, The Lord 
sware and will not repent, Thou art a priest for ever, after 
the order of Melchisedec;) by so much was Jesus made a 
surety of a better testament. . And they truly were many 
priests, because they were not suffered to continue by reason 
of death; but this man, because he continueth ever, hath an 
unchangeable priesthood.’’ Heb. vii. 19—24. 
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4. Christ’s priesthood possesses a peculiar glory from his 


personal purity and official gifts. ‘Those who maintain that — 
our Lord assumed human nature in its fallen state, and tainted 
with moral depravity, do what they can to tarnish the glory ~ 


of his priesthood. It behoved him who came to put away 


the sins of others to be himself holy. Accordingly, his per- 
sonal purity is particularly mentioned by the writer to the 
Hebrews as one thing in which he excelled the priests in the — 
line of Aaron. Though none of them might approach God 
who were not ceremonially clean, yet all of them were 
tainted with moral depravity, and for this reason had to offer 
sacrifices for their own sins before they proceeded to offer 
for the people ; but our great high priest was free from every 


ca 


moral stain. ‘For such an high priest became us, whois _ 


holy, harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners, and made 
higher than the heavetids who needeth not daily, as those 
high priests, to offer up sacrifice, first for his own sins, and 
then for the people’s; for this he did once, when he offered 
up himself. For the law maketh men high priests who 
have infirmity ; but the word of the oath, which was since 
the law, maketh the Son, who is consecrated for evermore.” 
Heb. vii. 26, 27. 

With regard to his gifts, they infinitely exceed those of — 
the Aaronical priesthood. ‘The priest’s in Aaron’s line were 
set apart to their office by unction with material oil com- 
pounded : after the art of the apothecary ; but our high priest 
was anoint ed with the Holy Spirit, of which that oil was only 
asymbol. hat the high priest’s anointing with material oil 
was the sign of the communication of official gifts, is admit- 


ted; but these gifts were only enjoyed by the most honoured — 


servants of God in measure; whereas the Spirit was given, 
as we have seen already, to Christ without measure, not only 


to qualify him in the human nature for his work, but that he 


might supply the whole church in every age with gifts and 
grace out of his fulness. ‘To every one of her ministers and 
members is grace given according to the measure of the gift 
of Christ. As the oil poured on Aaron’s head ran down 
upon his beard, that went down to the skirts of his garment: 
so all Christ’s garments, or official administrations, smell of 
myrrh, and aloes, and cassia, out of the ivory palaces, where- 
by they made him glad. Psalm xlv. 8. 

5. Our Lord’s priesthood possesses a peculiar glory from 
his fulness of official character. The Levitical priesthood, 
though principally vested in one person, was diffused among 


- 
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many. The high priest was assisted by the inferior priests, 
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and these again were assisted by the Levites, and after all 
some of the functions of priesthood remained to be performed 
by the people; such as the providing of the beasts to be 


_ slain in sacrifice, and the conveying of them to the place 


ac 
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where they were to be offered to God. Besides, in their 
ease, the priest, the altar, the sacrifice, and the perfumes 
which rendered the sacrifice of a sweet-smelling savour, were 
all distinct. But our Lord’s priesthood is unzque. In the 
discharge of the functions of his priesthood he was alone, and 
of the people there was none with him. And every thing 
connected with priesthood is concentrated in his incarnate 
person. As God-man, he was the priest who offered himself 
to God; his human nature was the sacrifice; the union be- 
tween his two natures the altar that sanctified the gift, and 
rendered it of infinite value for the redemption of the church; 
and the graces of the Spirit, in’ the lively exercise of which 
he gave himself for us, the zncense which rendered his sa- 
crifice an offering to God for a sweet-smelling savour. 

6. The peculiar glory of our Lord’s priesthood also ap- 


- pears from the virtue of his sacrifice, and the efficacy of his 


-advocacy.~ The sacrifices offered under the law could not 


put away sin as pertaining to the conscience, they only sane- 


tified to the purifying of the flesh; but our Lord’s sacrifice 


purges the conscience from dead works to serve the living 
God. Heb. ix. 13,14. These sacrifices, so far as conscience 
was concerned, only brought sin to remembrance ; but his 
sacrifice put ii away. Ileb. x. 2, 3, compared _with ix. 26: 
The former at most could only avert temporal judgments ; 
the latter redeems sinners from eternal death: ** And to wait 
for his Son from heaven, even Jesus, who delivered us from 
the wrath to come.”’ 1 Thess. i. 10. As an advocate, we 
have seen that his intercession is prevalent at all times and 
in all cases: ‘* He is able also to save them to the uttermost 
that come unto God by him, seeing he ever liveth to make 


‘intercession for them.” Heb. vii. 25. 


7. Its peculiar glory appears from the extent of it with 


wf regard to its objects. Aaron and the priests in his line were 


; 


priests only to one nation; but Christ, in respect of gracious 
exhibition, is a priest to all nations to which the gospel has 
been, or may yet be preached. He is the kinsman of our 
race; and all to whom the gospel comes are invited and en- 
treated to take refuge in his blood from the wrath to come. 
In regard to God’s design in giving him, or his own design 
in laying down his life, though it did not extend to all man- 
kind, yet it will be found to have extended to a great multi- 
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tude which no man can number, ont of every tical kin- 
dred, tongue, and people. Rev. v.9,10. Our Lord’s death 
has not only reconciled man to God, but men of all nations 
-to one another in one body, Eph. il. 14—22. 
8. The peculiar glory of our Lord’s priesthood appears 
- farther from the tabernacle in which he ministers, the sanctu- 
ary into which he has entered, and the manner of his en- 
trance into that sanctuary. With regard to the tabernacle in 
which he ministers, it is his holy human nature which was 
prepared for him by the Father. As compared with the ta- 
bernacle in which Aaron ministered, which was framed and 
erected bv man, it is called the tabernacle which God pitched ; 
and as it is the substance of which that tabernacle was only 
a type, it is called the érue tabernacle. ‘* We have such an | 
high priest who is set on the right hand of the throne of the 
Majesty in the heavens; a minister of the sanctuary, and of 
the true tabernacle, which the Lord pitched, and not man.” 
Heb. viii. 1, 2. The use of the tabernacle of witness was 
superseded by the temple of Solomon. But glorious as that 
edifice was, it had no glory when compared with the taber- 
nacle of our Lord’s human nature. ‘The services performed 
in Solomon’s temple were mere ceremonial observances; the 
victims offered in it could not put away sin. In all these 
God had no pleasure, and to these he never looked for satis- 
faction to his violated law and offended justice; they were 
only intended as types or shadows of good things to come. 
God had always his eye fixed upon that moral obedience 
which his own Son, in human nature, would yield to the 
precept, and that satisfaction which he would give to the pe- 
nalty of the broken law, as his rest with men. | ‘* Thus saith 
the Lord, the heaven is my throne, and the earth is my foot- 
stool: where is the house that ye build unto me? and'where 
is the place of my rest? For all those things hath mine hand 
made, and all those things have been, saith the Lord; but 
unto this man will I look, even to him that is poor, and of a 
contrite spirit, and trembleth at my word.”’ Isaiah Ixvi. 1, 2. 
Accordingly, we are told that the minister of the true taber- 
nacle should no sooner have accomplished his service, than 
the ceremonial ritual observed in the temple made with hands 
would cease to have a divine sanction, and that any attempt 
to perpetuate it, instead of being an acceptable service, would 
be an abomination in God’s sight. ‘* He that killeth an ox, 
is as if he slew a man; he that sacrificeth a lamb, as if he 
cut off a dog’s neck ; He that offereth an oblation® as if he 
offered swine’s blood; he that burneth incense, as if he 
blessed an idol.’ Ver, 3. 
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With regard to the sanctuary into which Christ entered, 
having offered his sacrifice for sin without the gate of Jerusa- 
lem, it far excels the sanctuary into which Aaron entered on 
the great day of atonement. The sanctuary into which Aaron 
entered was a holy place made with hands, and only a figure 
of the true, but Christ has entered the holy place made with- 
out hands, and the true sanctuary, the place of God’s glorious 
residence. The throne to which Aaron approached with the 
blood of his sacrifice was only a typical throne; but Christ 
having by himself purged our sins, carried his blood all the 
length of God’s throne in heaven. Aaron had no sooner fin- 
ished the rite of sprinkling than he had to retire from the ora- 
cle; but Christ sat down on the right hand of the Majesty on 
high. ‘Christ is not entered into the holy places made with 
hands, which are the figures of the true; but into heaven itself, 
now to appear in the presence of God for us.’’ Heb. ix. 24. 

As to the manner of his entrance into the heavenly sanctu- 
ary, every thing connected with it serves to illustrate the su- 
perlative glory of his priesthood. Aaron, in entering the 
holy places made with hands, drew aside the vail which se- 


-parated between the holy and most holy place; but Christ 
passed into the third heaven, through the aerial and ethereal 


heavens. ‘‘ Seeing, then, that we have a great high priest, 
who is passed inte, (or through) the heavens, Jesus the Son 
of God, let us hold fast our profession.” He passed through 
the heavens with a glorions retinue of angels—his passage 


was not simply that “of a priest into the sanctuary, but of a — 


king to take possession of his throne. It was the entrance 
of a glorious conqueror over the powers of darkness into the 

capital of the universe, dragging his vanquished enemies at 
his chariot-wheels. In his mance we have, therefore, all 
the glory of his priesthood and kingly office combined. ‘ The 
chariots of God are twenty thousand, even thousands of an- 
gels; the Lord is among them as in Sinai, in the holy place. 


‘Thou hast ascended on high; thou hast led captivity captive ; 


thou hast received gifts for men; yea, for the rebellions also, 
that the Lord God might dwell among them.” Ps. Ixvili. 
17—19. But if his ascent was glorious, how much more 
his entrance itself? While the angels that accompanied him 
to heaven proclaimed his approach in their highest anthems, 
‘‘ Lift up your heads, O ye gates, even lift them up, ye ever- 
lasting doors, and the King of glory shall come in,” the 
chorus within responded—** Who is this King of glory? 
The Lord of hosts, he is the King of glory. Selah,.”” But the 
reception he met with from his Father completed the glory 
pa 
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of this entrance. He did not only welcome him to approach 
his throne as an advocate, but he mvited him to a seat with 
him upon the throne; not only to a seat with him on the 
throne, but to sit at his right hand, the highest station of ho- 
nour and dignity. ‘*'’The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit thou 
at my right hand, until I make thine enemies thy footstool.” 
Having humbled himself, and become obedient unto death, 
‘* God also hath highly exalted him, and given him a name 
_ which is above every name; that at ‘the name of Jesus every 
knee should bow, of things in heaven, and things in earth, 
and things under the earth; and that every tongue should 
confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the 
Father.’ Philip ii. 8—11. 

9. As our Lord’s supreme Deity sheds ‘a glory over his 
priesthood, and gives value and efficacy to all its functions, 
so his priesthood, and the work he has accomplished, and is 
accomplishing as a priest, serves to illustrate his true and 
proper divinity. None but God incarnate could redeem the 
church from guilt and ruin. ‘The work of redemption serves 
as really to evince the supreme Godhead of the Redeemer, 
as the works of creation serve to evince the supreme Godhead 
of the Creator. Hence, though our Lord’s title to religious 
homage is founded not on his official character, but on his 
supreme Deity, yet the redeemed from among men, and the 
angels about the throne, dwell upon the work of redemption 
as an evidence of the title of its author to their religious 
worship and adoration. ‘* And when he had taken the book, 
the four beasts and the four and twenty elders fell down be- 
fore the Lamb, having every one of them harps, and golden 
vials full of odours, which are the prayers of saints. And 
they sung a new song, saying, Thou art worthy to take the 
book, and to open the seals thereof: for thou wast slain, and 
hast redeemed us to God by thy blood. And I beheld, and 
I heard the voice of many angels round about the throne, and 
the beasts and the elders; and the number of them was ten 
thousand times ten thousand, and thousands of thousands; 
saying with a loud voice, Worthy is the Lamb that was slain 
to receive power and riches, and wisdom, and strength, and 
honour, and glory, and blessing. And every creature which 
is in heaven, and on the earth, and under the earth, and such 
as are in the sea, and all that are in them, heard | saying— 
Blessing, and honour, and glory, and power, be unto him 
that sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb, for ever and 
ever.” Rey. vy. 8—13. 
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Tue kingly office of Christ holds a prominant place in the 
Christian system. Asa priest, by his one sacrifice he ob- 
tained eternal redemption for his church; but that would 
have availed us nothing had he not applied it to us by his 
power asaking. ‘lhe doctrine of our Lord’s kingly office 
has in every age strongly excited the jealousy of the powers 
of the world. «* The kings of the earth set themselves, and 
the rulers take counsel together, against the Lord, and against 
his Anointed.”’ Besides, it finds an opponent in the heart of 
every child of Adam, from its aversion to the extent, purity, 
and spirituality of the divine law. For these reasons it has 
always belonged to the word of Christ’s patience, and occu- 
pied a distinguished place in the testimony of the church. 
Christ faiapelr died a martyr to the truth of his kingly office. 
A great cloud of witnesses suffered unto the death in support. 
of the same truth, under pagan and antichristian Rome; and— 
it still continues to be opposed in various ways, even in pro- 
testant countries. ‘These considerations, as well as its vital — 
importance in the Christian system, give it a high claim to 
our most serious attention. 
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CHAPTER I. 
GENERAL REMARKS. 


1. Our Lord is necessarily a king as God. He is the 
-ereator of all things: *‘ For by him were all things created 
that are in heaven and that are in earth, visible and invisible, 
whether they be thrones, or dominions, or principalities, or 
powers: all things were created by him and for him.” Be- 
sides, he sustains the universe in existence. ‘* He is before 
all things, and by him all things consist. ”” «He upholdeth 
all things by the word of his power.”’ But the creation and 
sustentation of all things, supposes a right inherent in the 
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- person to whom these are ascribed, to order and dispose all 
things for the ends of his own glory. He who is the first 
cause of all things, must also be the last end. As all things 
are of him, so all things must be to him, and for him. Asa 
divine person, therefore, his kingdom ruleth over all. He, 
in this character, is, as well as the Father and Spirit, * the. 

king eternal, immortal, and invisible.” His kingdom as 
Mediator is delegated to him, as we shall presently see, but 
this cannot set aside his essential dominion over all creatures, 
animate or inanimate, rational or irrational. 

2. Our Lord is also a king as Mediator. His dominion 
as God belongs to him necessarily, but his dominion as Me- 
diator is delegated to him by the Father, as the representative 
of Godhead in the economy of redemption: “ Yet have I set 
my King upon my holy hill of Zion.” Psal. ii. 6. ** The 
Father loveth the Son, and hath given all things into. his 
hand.” John ii. 35. Hence the Scriptures ascribe to him 
as Mediator, lordship, or dominion, not only in the church, 
but over all things for her benefit. ‘The Father ‘hath set 
him at his own right hand in heavenly places, far above all 
principality, and power, and might, and dominion, and every 
name that is named, not only in this world, but in that which 
is to come; and hath put all things under his feet, and gave 

him to be the head over all things to the church, which is 

his body, the fulness of him that filleth all in all.” Eph. i. 
20—23. Hence also they ascribe royal names and titles to 
him, such as ‘ Ruler in Israel’’—* Judge’’—* Leader and 
Commander’’——“‘ the Captain of salvation’’—* Lord of all?’ 
—‘+Prince of peace’’—* King of saints’—* King of kings, 
and Lord of lords.”’ ‘To the same purpose the Scriptures 
assign to him symbols of royalty, such as a royal unction, a 
royal sceptre, and a royal throne. Peal. xlv. 6, 7. 

‘Though our Lord’s authority as a king is delegated to him 
by the Father, yet it supposes his essential dignity as a di- 
vine person. ‘The government of.the church, and power 
over all things for her benefit, could not have been vested in 
a mere creature, He upon whose shoulders this extensive 
government is laid, is not only the child born, but also the Son 
given, ‘‘ whose name is Wonderful, Counsellor, The mighty 
God, the Everlasting Father, and The Prince of Peace.’ 

3. As his mediatory authority as a king is delegated to him 
by the Father, so it is by the Father’s grant that he possesses 
ability for carrying into effect the ends of his administration. 

_ These could only be effected by divine energy ; but this is 
put forth by Christ as a king in the salvation of the church 
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by. the grant of the Father. ‘There is an obvious difference 
between the attribute of power in God, and the exercise-of it 
in acts external to himself. The former is essential to him 
whether exercised or not, but the latter depends upon his will; 
and in the economy of redemption the divine energy put forth 
in the salvation of the church is referred to the will of the 
Father as the representative of Godhead in that economy. 
Divine power belongs to the Son in his essential character as 
well as to the Father, but it is exercised by him in the‘appli- 
cation of salvation to the church, by the Father’s grant. It is 
to this grant made to Christ as Mediator, and not, as some~ 
have supposed, to the communication of the divine essence, 
or even personality, in his eternal generation, that the follow- 
ing passages of Scripture refer. ‘* As the Father hath life in 
himself, so hath he given to the Son to have life in himself; 
and hath given him authority to execute judgment also be- 
cause he is the Son of man.’”? John v. 26, 27. ** As the liv- 
ing Father hath sent me, and I live by the Father, so he that 
eateth me, even he shalllive by me.’”’ John vi.57. ‘That the 
communication referred to in these texts does not respect the 
eternal generation of the Son, but the Father’s grant to him 
as Mediator, to employ for mediatory purposes that life which 
belongs to him essentially as God, appears from the context ;_ 
for both are brought forward for the express purpose of illus- — 
trating his ability to accomplish his work as the Saviour of 
the church, and the spiritual Judge of the world. It must be 
remembered, however, that this grant to. Christ as Mediator 
supposes his supreme Godhead; for, as the Divine nature 
cannot be communicated, so the fie: said to be in Christ by 
the Father’s grant, could not have been conferred upon him 
in his official character for mediatory purposes, had it not 
been in him necessarily as the eternal Son of God. We shall 
only add here, that our Lord applies salvation to the church 
by the more immediate agency of his Spirit, and for this end 
he is said to have been anointed with the Spirit without 
measure; but had he not been a divine person, he could not 
have been the recipient of this immeasurable unction. ‘ He 
whom God hath sent, speaketh the words of God, for God 
giveth not the Spirit by measure unto him.” 

4. Our Lord, as Mediator, is not only the King of the 
church, but also head over all things for her benefit. The 
church, comprehending all who profess their faith in Christ, 
and aWedienod to him, as also their children, is our Lord’s 
proper kingdom over ‘which he reigns. ‘This is his free, spi-. 
ritual, and independent kingdom; a society in, though not 
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of the world, and which is created and maintained on earth 
for the purpose of gathering God’s elect out of the world lying 
in wickedness, and building them up in holiness, through 
faith unto salvation. But the church, while on ennh. is ex- 
posed to many and powerful enemies, who are continually 
plotting her destruction. This rendered it necessary for her 
protection, that the power of Christ as a King should be ex- 


tended to all things in heaven and on earth. ‘He rules in - 


99 


the midst of his enemies.’’ Our Lord’s dominion, as extend- 
ed to all things for the good of his church, has been termed 
his kingdom of power, to distinguish it from the church his 
spiritual kingdom. But the term thus applied is ambiguous, 
as his kingdom of grace in the church is in an eminent sense 
a kingdom of power, for it is in her that his power is put 
forth in its highest manifestations in the salvation of his peo- 
ple. We apprehend the design of the extension of his domi- 
nion to all things for the good of the church, is more aptly 
expressed by the designation, subsidiary kingdom. He who 
rules an Jacob as his spiritual kingdom, rules for Jacob unto 
the ends of the earth; so that every thing which takes place 
in the universe, is by mediatory influence, rendered subser- 
vient to the advancement of the interests of the church, and 
made to work together for good to them who love God, who 


oa the called according to his purpose. 


. Though our Lord’s dominion as Mediator is equally ex- 
aa with regard to its objects as his dominion as God, yet it 
does not subvert or even supersede God’s essential dominion. 

God’s dominion may be considered as threefold :—His 
physical“dominion, which extends to all his creatures as such, 
whether animate or inanimate; his moral dominion, which 
respects his rational creatures as the proper subjects of law 
and moral responsibility ; and his gracious dominion, which 
is confined to his church. ‘The two former belong to him 
necessarily, as they have their foundation in the relations 
which necessarily subsist between God and his creatures ; 
the latter, or his dominion in the church, is sovereign, as it 
springs from the good pleasure of his will; and it is this, in 
an especial manner, which,‘in respect of immediate adminis- 
tration, is committed to Christ as Mediator. It is our object 
at present to show that this administration does not subvert 
or set aside God’s essential dominion. 

First, The government of Christ, as it respects religion 
and law, does not subvert or set aside God’s moral govern- 
ment. One grand design of our Lord’s work as Mediator, 
was to fulfil and establish the law originally given to man. 
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This he did most effectually, in his own person, as a priest, 
on earth, by satisfying all its claims, as a covenant law, both 
for obedience to.its precept and satisfaction to its penalty, in 
our room; and he continues to prosecute the same design, as 
a king, though in a different way, in bringing back sinners 
by the power of his grace to a dutiful submission to the same 
law as a rule of righteousness. Believers, it is true, are under 
the law as a rule of duty, not in the form in which it was 


originally given to man, though it is the same law in sub- 


stance. ‘They are under the law as in. the hand of Christ ; 
but this does not dissolve but strengthen their obligation to it, 
as a rule of duty to God. They are ‘not without law to God 


but under the law to Christ.”” Christ dispenses the law in 


his Father’s name, and by an authority delegated from him, 
so that the mediatory dispensation of it does not dissolve or 
weaken its original obligation. Instead of dissolving the ori- 
ginal obligation man was under to yield obedience to God’s 
law as a moral governor, the mediatory administration of it is 
introduced in the economy of grace, effectually to secure that 
obedience. ‘The law as primarily given to man viewed him 
as upright, and made duty the foundation of the continuation 
of privilege: ‘* Even as Moses describeth the righteousness 
which is of the law, that. the man who doeth these things 
shall live by them.’’ But the fall rendered him incapable of 


obedience, without a change of heart and disposition. And ~ 


hence the necessity of the introduction of the mediatory ad- 
ministration of the law, which grafts duty upon privilege, in 
order to secure the allegiance of aredeemed people. Agree- 
ably to that promise, ‘I will put my Spirit within you, and 
cause you to walk in my statutes, and ye shall keep my judg- 
ments to do them.’’ ‘The very end proposed by the delive- 
rance of believers from the law asa broken covenant of works, 
and their union to Christ in their justification, is to secure their 
fruitfulness to God. ‘* Wherefore, my brethren, ye also are 
_ become dead to the law by the body of Christ; that ye should 
be married to another, even to him who is raised from the dead, 
that we should bring forth fruit unro Gop.’’ Rom. vii. 4. 
From these considerations it appears, that our Lord’s ad- 
ministration as Mediator, so far from subverting, does not set 
aside the present exercise of God’s moral administration even 
in the church. The law dispensed in her, though more im- 
mediately in the hand of Christ, is still the law of God, asa 
moral govenor; the services performed by her members, in 


obedience to that law, have God for their ultimate object, and - 


God presently accepts these services through the mediation 
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of his Son. <‘ Ye also, as lively stones, are built up 2 spi- 
ritual house, an holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices, 
acceptable to God by Jesus Christ.”’ 1 Pet. ii. 5. 

Secondly, Neither does our Lord’s dominion over all things, 
as mediator, subvert or supersede God’s physical govern- 
ment. His physical government over all things consists in 
his ordering and disposing of these things in their natural 
order, so as to accomplish the natural ends proposed by them. 
Our Lord’s mediatory government, as it respects the same 


things, lies in his ordering and disposing of them, in a super-_ 


_ natural way, so as to prove subservient to the interests of his 
church and people. Nor does this introduce any discordance 
into the plan of the divine government, for the God of nature 
is also the God of grace, and in fixing the plan of his general 
government, he made provision for making every thing in 
that plan tend to the advancement of the interests of his 
church. ‘This being the case, our Lord’s mediatory admin- 
istration over all things for the benefit of the church, does 
not derange the general plan of the divine government, but 
consists in carrying God’s gracious designs. in that plan to- 
wards the church into effect. 

6. Our Lord’s mediatory government, as it consists in the 
prescription and administration of religion and law, does not 
extend to all mankind, but only to the visible church, and 
those who have access to the means of grace as dispensed in 
her. We have already admitted the principle, that the go- 
vernment of Christ is a moral government, but so as not to 
set aside the moral government of God, but eflectually to se- 
cure its unalienable honours. Our object now is to show, 
that our Lord’s administration, as it regards religion and law, 
must be confined to the visible church, or to those who enjoy 
the means of grace as dispensed in her. ‘This is necessary 
to guard our readers against the untenable doctrine, that every 
moral ordinance of God that exists in our world has its foun- 
dation in grace. 

‘That the government of Christ, viewed as moral, must be 
confined to those who enjoy the means of grace, appears, 
first, from the consideration, that these alone have the means 
of acquaintance with the Mediator. ‘The light of nature af- 
fords no notices of a mediator, or of the law as in the hand of 


the-mediator; but where there is no law there can be no 


transgression. The heathen who perish, shall perish, not for 
the transgression of the law considered as the law of Christ, 
or the contempt of his authority as a mediatory king, but for 
their violation of the law of nature. ‘This is certainly the 
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meaning of the apostle when he tells us, that ‘‘ as many as 
have sinned without law, shall also perish without law; and 
as many as have sinned in the law shall be judged by the 
law.”’ Rom. ii. 12.. Secondly, The Scriptures never repre- 
sent Christ. in his official character as the moral governor of 
the heathen, but only as the king of the church. He is Goa’s 
king, whom he hath set upon his holy hill of Zion. Ps. ii. 6. 
He rules as a moral governor, not over all mankind, but over 
the house of Israel; over his own house, which must signify 
his church, which he purchased with his blood and saves by 
his power. Luke i. 33. Heb. iii. 6. Thirdly, His king- 
dom, over which he rules by a dispensation of law, admits 
of having multitades added to it. Hence the conversion of 
the isles to the Redeemer is signified by their waiting for his 
laws, which implies, that they were not originally under 
them. Besides, the increase of his kingdom supposes that 
those added to it were not previously under his mediatory 
administration. In fine, our Lord’s administration as a king, 
as it regards the dispensation of law, must be only of the 
same extent with his administration as a prophet; but since 
all mankind do net enjoy his instructions as a prophet, all 
mankind cannot be under his moral administration as a king. 
“We are not, however, to suppose, that none are under obliga- 
tion to the law, as the law of Christ, but those who have for- 
mally joined themselves to the church. All those who have 
heard his gospel preached, and his laws published, are bound 
to embrace the former and submit to the latter, and they can- 
not refuse to do so with impunity. [tis on this account that 
we would not confine our Lord’s mediatory administration, 
- either as a prophet or as aking, to the church.as anorganized 
body, but extend it to all who have heard of Christ, and who 
have access to the means of grace. 

Before leaving this part of our subject, to prevent mistakes 
and to obviate difficulties, we shall notice farther, that while 
we assert that our Lord’s administration, as it regards religion 
_and law, must be confined to those who enjoy the means of 

grace, we are not to be understood as denying, that in the 
character of mediator, he has the power of control over the 
volitions and actions of moral agents, beyond as well as 
within the pale of the visible church; or that he may, and 
often does, make use of the remains of natural law upon the 
conscience of those who never heard of the gospel, as the 
means of that control. But it does not follow, that as Me- 
diator he wrote the law of nature in the heart, or even that he 
administers it disconnected with a dispensation of grace. All 
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that it implies is, that the operations of natural law, beyond 
the pale of the church, are among those things which, in the 


admintstration of his subsidiary kingdom, he renders subser-_ 


vient to the good of his church. It may be observed farther, 
that it forms no valid objection to the doctrine above stated, 
that the Father is said to judge no man, but to have commit- 
ted all judgment unto the Son; for the term judgment, as 
thus: applied, cannot be limited to the administration of law, 


but must be extended to the whole of our Lord’s mediatory. 


administration, not only in the church, but over all things for 
her benefit, or what has been termed the spiritual judgment 
of the world. But this, as we have already seen, does not 
subvert, or even set aside either the physical or moral govern- 
ment of God. Neither does it argue any thing against the 
doctrine now stated, that Christ is to judge the whole world 
at the last day,—the heathen, as well as those who have en- 
joyed the means of grace. For, first, He shall judge fallen 


° . ? 
angels as well as reprobate men; but no one will certainly 


insist that Christ, as mediator, is the moral governor of devils, 
or that they are put under him in any other respect than as 
conquered enemies. Secondly, ‘Those who urge this objec- 


tion against limiting the administration of Christ, as it regards 


religion and law, to those who ejoy the means of grac 
should first prove, that in the general judgment, he wills 


tain no other character but ry of mediator. He isnot only 


to appear in his own glory, or the glory peculiar to him as 
mediator, but also in his Father’s glory, or that glory common 
to him with the Father as the moral Governor of the universe; 
and in this complex character he will judge the whole rational 
creation, and at once wind up the plan of his present admin- 
istration as mediator, and vindicate the honour of God’s moral 
government, by taking vengeance on them who know not God, 
and on them who obey not the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


In fine, the general judgment is to be committed to God in- . 


carnate, not because it will in every instance be inseparably 
connected with his mediatory administration; for there would 
have been a final judgment though the plan of mediation had 
never been revealed; but also because it is to be a visible 
transaction, and Haceniae this honour is to be conferred onthe 
Son viewed as incarnate, as the reward of his work on earth 
in our nature, and effectually to wipe off the reproach east on 


him in his humbled estate: ‘*And hath given him authority 


to execute judgment also,-because he is the Son of man.” 
John v. 27. 


7. Our Lord’s administration as a King must have been 
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coeval with the revelation of the plan of mercy. We ob- 
served when discussing the prophetical office of Christ, that 
the administration of the covenant of redemption began in 
Paradise. ‘T'he first promise was published by the voice or 
worp of God, names given to Christ in Scripture, descriptive 
of him as the representative image of God to the church ; but 
the revelation of that promise was the effect of the joint ex- 
ercise of his prophetical and kingly offices. Viewed simply 
as a revelation of the plan of mercy, it proceeded from him 
as a prophet; but as, by means of it, the church was erected 
in Adam’s family, and ‘as it was accompanied with the pro- 
clamation of an interminable war between the woman and 
the serpent, and between her seed and its seed, it proceeded 
also from him asa king. From that period our Lord’s ad- 
ministration as the king of the church, and head over all 
things for her benefit, was more or less visible, by means of 
a mixed dispensation of mercy and judgment ;—of merey 
towards the church, and of judgment upon her stated and im- 
placable enemies. It was in prosecuting these ends of his 
government that the Son of God appeared to Noah, and at 
the same time renewed to him, and his seed, the covenant of 
promise, and denounced the judgment of the flood upon the 
-world of the ungodly. Gen. vi. 17, 18. It was also under 
lis administration, not only that Noah and his family were 
saved, but that the judgment threatened upon that wicked 
generation was executed. This appears from the immediate 
cause of it. Its immediate cause was not the gross violation 
of natural law with which that generation was chargeable, 
but the contempt of the gospel, by the ministry of Noah, as 
inspired by the Holy Spirit acting in the specific character 
of the Spirit of Christ. ‘By whom also he went and 
preached unto the spirits in prison; which sometimes were 
disobedient. when onee the long-suffering of God waited in 
the days of Noah, while the ark was a preparing, wherein 
few, that is eight souls, were saved by water.’’ 1 Pet. iii. 19, 
20. ‘*He spared not the old world, but saved Noah, the 
eighth person, a preacher of righteousness, bringing in the 
flood upon the world of the ungodly. 7s? 2 Petit. 5. The ad- 
ministration of Christ as the “king of the church, was still 
more apparent in the time of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
both from the manner of his appearance, and his-acts of 
mercy towards the Abrahamic family, and of judgment upon 
the surrounding nations who were favoured with the example 
and instructions of these patriarchs, but neglected and de- 
spised them. On several occasions he appeared to these pa- 
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triarchs in the likeness of a man, as a prelude of his future 
incarnation to accomplish the great work of man’s redemp- 
tion. Besides, his acts on these occasions were properly 
mediatory acts, as they consisted either in prosecuting the 
ends of the promise in the salvation of the infant church in 
Abraham’s family, or in restraining her enemies, or punish- 
ing those who misimproved the means of religious and moral 
reformation which they enjoyed from the patriarch’s residing 
among them. Thus we find the promise of the birth of Isaac 
renewed, and the destruction of Sodom threatened, by the 
same person, in the likeness of a man, and at the same time; 
for though three persons appeared to Abraham on that occa- 
sion, one of them must have been a divine person, since re- 
cognised as such by the patriarch. Gen. xvii. 1—16. It is 
no less evident, that the judgment was inflicted upon Sodom 
by the same person, from the conversation between Him and 
Abraham respecting it. Verses 17—24. We may only add, 
_ that the interposition in behalf of Lot was, even in its exter- 
nal aspect, a mediatory interposition. While he turned the 
cities of Sodom and Gomorrah into ashes, he ‘ delivered just 
Lot, vexed with the filthy conversation of the wicked; (for 
that righteous man dwelling among them, in seeing and hear- 
ing, vexed his righteous soul from day to day with their un- 
lawful deeds:) ‘The Lord knoweth how to deliver the aha 
out of temptations, and to reserve the unjust unto the day of 
judgment to be punished.” 2 Pet. 11. 7, 8. ‘The history of 
Jacob affords us many examples of the same mediatory ad-- 
ministration ; such as the appearance of God to him at Luz, 
when he fled from the face of his brother; his appearance to 
him at Mahanaim, in the likeness of a man, on his return to 
his native country, with the restraints laid upon the passions 
_of Esau on that occasion; and the manner in which the ma- 
lice of his sons against Joseph was overruled for the preser- 
vation of himself and his family in the season of famine. 
These, and other merciful interpositions on his behalf, are 
referred by Jacob himself, on his death-bed, to the providen- 
tial care of the uncreated angel of the covenant. ‘* And he 
blessed Joseph, and said, God, before whom my fathers 
Abraham and Isaac did walk, the God which fed me all my 
life long unto this day—the Angel which redeemed me from 
all evil, bless the lads; and let my name be named on them, 
and the name of my fathers Abraham and Isaac, and let them 
grow into a multitude in the midst of the earth.” Gen. 
xlvili. 15, 16. | 
In after-ages the Son of God was made known to the church, 
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not only by the designation Angel, but by that designation 
coupled with the term Jehovah, the incommunicable name of 
God. Thus, the person who appeared to Moses in a flame of 
fire out of the midst of a bush, is called the Angel of the Lord. 
Exod. iii. 2. But the same person is called Jehovah, verse 4. 
‘* And when the Lord (Jehovah) saw that he turned aside to 
see, God called unto him out of the midst of the bush, and 
said, Moses, Moses; and he said, Heream I. And he said, 
Draw not nigh hither; put off thy shoes from off thy feet, 
for the place whereon thou standest is holy ground.”’ 

But to this Angel Jehovah are ascribed all the functions of 
royalty in the church of Israel. When she was in the fur- 
nace of affliction in Egypt, and her very existence threatened 
by her cruel oppressors, he heard her cry and came down to 
deliver her. ‘* And the Lorp said, I have surely seen the 
affliction of my people which are in Egypt, and I have heard 
their ery by reason of their task-masters; for I know their 
sorrows: and I am come down to deliver them out of the 
hand of the Egyptians, and to bring them up out of that land 
unto a good land and a large, unto a land flowing with milk 
and honey; unto the place of the Canaanites,.and the Hit- 
tites, and the Amorites, and the Perizzites, and the Hivites, 
and the Jebusites.”’ verses 7, 8. He did not only appear as 
her deliverer, but having brought her out of Egypt, with a 
strong hand and an out-stretched arm, he also acted as her 
-lawgiver. We have the authority of Stephen for asserting that 
the person who gave the law from Horeb was the Angel Je- 
hovah. <‘'This is that Moses which said unto the children 
of Israel, A prophet shall the Lord your God raise up unto 
you of your brethren, like unto me: him shall ye hear. ‘This 
is he that was in the church in the wilderness with the ANGEL 
which spake to him in the Mount Sinai, and with our fathers: 
who received the lively oracles to give unto us.”’ Acts vii. 37, 
38. When wandering in the wilderness in which there was 
no way, he acted as her guide, by going before her in a pillar 
of a cloud by day, and a pillar of fire by night. ‘ Behold, I 
send an Angel before thee, to keep thee in the way, and to 
bring thee into the place which I have prepared. Beware of 
him, and obey his voice, provoke him not; for he will not 
pardon your transgressions: for 7% name is in him.”” Exod. 
Xxii. 20,21. When called to take the field against her ene- 
mies, he ‘appeared as her captain. Hence his appearance to 
Joshua near Jericho, as a man in full armour. ‘ And it came 
to pass, when Joshua was by Jericho, that he lifted up his 
eyes and looked, and, behold, there stood a man over against 
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him, with his swelaueaotes in his hand; ak Joshua went 


unto him, and said unto him, Art thou for us, or for our ad- 
versaries? And he-said, Nay; but as captain of the host of 
the Lord am I now come. And Joshua fell on his face to the 
earth, and did worship, and said unto him, What saith my 
Lord unto his servant?’ Josh. v. 13,14. Though these 
extraordinary appearances of the Son of God, as the king of 
the church, were less frequent after her settlement in Canaan, 
yet he continued still to act as her Lord, her lawgiver, and 
her king. While the judges, whom he raised up from time 
to time for her deliverance, and afterwards the kings of Judah 
in the line of David, were the visible agents of his govern- 
ment, he was still the supreme ruler in Israel. Accordingly, 
when in the fulness of time, he assumed our nature, he is 


described not as one destined to reign, but as one in present 


possession of regal dominion. ‘* Now, when Jesus was born 
in Bethlehem of Judea, in the days of Herod the king, be- 
hold, there came wise men from the east to Jerusalem, say- 
ing, Where is he that 1s Born xine of the Jews? for we 
have seen his star in the east, and are come to worship him.”’ 
Matth. ii. 1, 2. 


Though the main design of his incarnation and appearance | 


in our world was to put away sin by the sacrifice of himself, 
as a priest; yet he continued to act as the king of his church 
during his humbled estate. This is evident from his clear- 
ing the temple of buyers and sellers, his casting out devils, 
his instituting ordinances, and appointing office-bearers in his 
church. In his resurrection, ascension, and session at the 
Father’s right hand, he was more openly and solemnly in- 
vested with royal authority in the church, and over all things, 
for her benefit.. And he shall continue ‘to reign over the 
house of Jacob for ever; and of his kingdom there shall be 
no end.”’ Luke i. 33. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE EXTENT OF OUR LORD’S DOMINION AS MEDIATOR. 


We have seen already that while the church is the proper 
kingdom of Christ over which he is appointad as mediator, 
yet ‘his dominion extends to all things for her benefit. Under 
the head of his mediatory dominion, therefore, we include 
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his church on earth—his subsidiary kingdom—and his king- 
* @emmofalory. — relat oy ; ae 

_ |. The dominion of Christ extends to his church. She is 
his proper kingdom over which he reigns. ‘ Yet have I set 
my king upon my holy hill of Zion.’ Under God, as the God 
of grace, Christ is the alone king and head of the church. He 
is her Lord, her !awgiver, and her king, and he will save her. 
She is his free and independent kingdom—a kingdom in the 
world, but not of the world; and none can claim headship 
over her, or interfere with her internal laws and administra- 
tions, without usurping his rights and the royal prerogatives. 
The subjects of this kingdom as a visible society, are all those 
who profess their faith in Christ and obedience to him, and 
their children. We enter the church by profession: * The 
eunuch said to Philip, See, here is water; what doth hinder 
me to be baptized? And Philip said, If thou believest with 
all thy heart, thou mayest. And he answered, and said I be- 
lieve that Jesus Christ is the Son of God.” Acts viii. 36, 37. 
And on the ground of this profession, he was initiated into the 
church by baptism. But none are the genuine subjects of 
Christ but believers—persons ‘‘ saved and called with a holy 
calling.’’ Under the former dispensation ‘‘ he was not a Jew 
who was one outwardly, neither was that circumcision which 
was outward in the flesh. But he was a Jew who was one 
inwardly, and circumcision was that of the heart, in the spirit, 
and not in the letter; whose praise was not of men but of 
God.”’ In like manner, the true subjects of Christ under the 
present dispensation are ‘‘ the circumcision who worship God 
in the spirit, who rejoice in Christ Jesus, and have no confi- 
dence in the flesh.”?’ The charter of this kingdom is God’s 
covenant of promise, which secures to its true subjects all 
the blessings of grace here, and glory hereafter. ‘The pro- 
mise is unto us, and to our children, and to all that are afar 
off, even as many as the Lord our God shall call. The 
church is a permanent society in every age, and in every 
age she has existed under this charter. The promise made 
to Abraham and to his seed was a renewal of the same 
promise made to our first parents in paradise, and the same 
which is still tendered to us under the present dispensation. 
Acts i. 38, 39. The covenant God of the Jews is the God 
of the Gentiles also. Rom. ili. 29 30. ‘The blessing of 
Abraham is the same blessing that has come upon us Gen- 
tiles through Christ, and Jews and Gentiles who believe in 
Christ are heirs of the same spiritual inheritance. Gal. iii. 18, 
14; Eph. ili.6. The office-bearers of this kingdom, though 
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men of our own order, have a spiritual character, and are 
distinct from civil rulers, and in the exercise of their office 
not subordinate to them ; being intrusted by Christ, the alone 
king of his church, with the dispensation of the word and sa- 
craments, and the administration of the laws, government, 
and discipline of his house. Its laws are all laid down in the 
Scriptures, and sanctioned by divine authority, and cannot 
with impunity be superseded by, or intermixed with, the 
commandments of men; and it is only, in so far as its admi- 
nistrations accord with the rule of God’s word, that they can 
have the approbation of the Head of the church, or be binding 
upon the consciences of her members. ‘The true subjects of 
the kingdom of Christ are, in respect of local situation, a 
scattered people, yet they are united under Christ in one 
mystical body by the most intimate ties. There is one body 
and one Spirit, even as they are called, and one hope of their 
calling; one Lord, one faith, one baptism; one God and 
Father of all, who is above all and in them all. The crea- 
tion and preservation of this kingdom has for its primary 
end the maintenance of pure and undefiled religion in our 
fallen world; and in connexion with this, the conversion of 
sinners, and the building up of saints in their most holy faith, 
till the whole redeemed come, in the unity of the faith and 
the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto 
the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ. 

Such a kingdom our Lord has had in the world ever since 
its first erection in Paradise. It has often been greatly re- 
duced as to numbers, but never extinct. Though during the 
antediluvian age the wickedness of man was great upon the 
earth, yet there was still an Enoch who walked with God, 
and a Noah who was a just man and perfect in his genera- 
tion. ‘Though the Abrahamie family, in which the kingdom 
of Christ was revived, when all the surrounding nations were 
sinking into gross idolatry and superstition, soon fell into 
deep apostacy, yet God still reserved for himself a number, 
attached to the cause of truth and righteousness. Although 
when Christ came into our world, faith was scarcely to be 
found in the earth, still there were a few who waited for re- 
demption in Jerusalem; and rapid as was the apostacy of 
the Jews from the true religion, and strenuous as was their 
opposition to the gospel after his resurrection and ascension 
to glory, even then there existed among that people a belie- 
ving remnant according to the election of grace. Even under 
the reign of Antichrist, our Lord had his two witnesses who 
prophesied in sackcloth; and we have the most solid ground 
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for assurance, that Christ’s kingdom shall continue as long as 
the sun and moon endure. Hitherto the church has, for the 
most part, been subjected to persecution from the powers of 
this world, but though like a bush burning, she has not been 
consumed. ‘Though God will make an end ofall nations, 
he will not make an end of Zion, and ultimately she shall 
prove triumphant even in this world over all opposing inte- 
rests: For ‘the kingdom, and the dominion, and the great- 
ness of the kingdom under the whole heavens, shall be given 
to the people of the saints of the Most High, whose kingdom 
is an everlasting kingdom, and all dominions shall serve and 
obey him.” "4 

Ii. Our Lord’s dominion extends to all things for the good 
of the church. The church, his proper kingdom, has often 
been confined within narrow limits, but his subsidiary king- 
dom extends to the whole creation of God. 

1. It extends to all the human race, and for various pur- 
poses. First, That he may collect his own elect out of the 
world and bring them into the church militant, and thus pre- 
pare them for being introduced into the church triumphant: 
‘*’Thou hast given him power over all flesh, that he should 
give eternal life to as many as thou hast given him.’’ John 
xvil. 2. Secondly, That he may employ the agency of the 
unbelieving part of the world for the benefit of his church, 
whether in the way of contributing to her temporal interests, 
as when the earth is made to help the woman, or by over- 
ruling their malice against the church for correction or trial. 
‘“The wicked are established for correction. Surely the 
wrath of man shall praise thee, the remainder of wrath shalt 
thou restrain.”” Thirdly, That he may bruise the finally 
impenitent under his feet, and the feet of his people. Hence 
the grant made to him in the second psalm, a grant which 
has a retrospective view to the combination mentioned in the 
beginning of that psalm, of kings and others in authority, 
against the Lord and against his Anointed; and which is in- 
tended to defeat their malignant designs by their condign 
punishment. ‘Ask of me and I shall give thee the heathen 
for thy possession. ‘Thou shalt break them with a rod of 
iron; thou shalt dash them in pieces like a potter’s vessel.”’ 
Verses 8,9. 5 

2. His subsidiary kingdom extends to holy angels. These 
blessed spirits retained their allegiance to God when their 
kindred spirits fell from their first estate, so that they are the 
subjects of our Lord viewed in his essential character. But 
they are also put under him as Mediator to be employed by 
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him for mediatory purposes; and, considered in this light, 
they act voluntarily in the service of Christ. The service in 
which they are employed is extensive. Under the former 
dispensation we find them employed occasionally as God’s 
messengers for communicating his will to mankind. They 
published the birth of Christ to the shepherds; and they 
were the first to announce the news of his resurrection to 
the women who came to the sepulchre. Matth. xxviii. 5, 6. 
They ministered to the Head of the church himself in his 
humbled estate. ‘Thus we are told, that after he had been 
tempted in the wilderness, ‘* the devil leaving him, behold, 
angels came and ministered unto him.” Matt. iv. 11. And, 
during his agony in the garden, we are told, ‘ that there ap- 
peared an angel unto him from heaven, strengthening him.”’ 
uke xxii. 48. As he was seen of angels in his agony, so 
they ministered to him in his resurrection: ‘And behold 
there was a great earthquake? for the angel of the Lord de- 
scended from heaven, and came and rolled back the stone 
from the door, and sat upon it.?’ Matt. xxvill. 2. 

Angels are also employed by Christ as the guardians of 
the redeemed, amid the many snares and temptations to 
which they are exposed in the present evil world. ‘*He 
shall give his angels charge over thee to keep thee in all thy 
ways. ‘Khey shall bear thee up in their hands lest thou dash 
thy foot against a stone.”’ Ps. xci. 11,12. And when their 
end approaches they attend their death-bed, and are in readi- 
ness to waft their departing spirits into the realms of bliss. 
“The beggar died, and was carried by the angels into Abra- | 
ham’s bosom.” Luke xvi. 22. In fine, they shall be em- 
ployed by Christ at his second coming, in gathering the © 
righteous from among the wicked, in conducting them to the _ 
judgment-seat, and from the judgment-seat into the mansions — 
of glory. ‘Are they not all ministering spirits, sent forth to 
minister for them who shall be heirs of salvation 2?” 

Their ministrations, however, are not confined within the 
pale of the church, but extend beyond it for her benefit. 
They are commissioned by the head of the church as the 
ministers of his providence, to walk to and fro through the 
earth, to watch over the counsels of nations and their govern- 
ments, and to counteract the plots laid by them against her. 
Hence the vision which Zachariah had of Christ riding 
among the myrtle trees—a fit emblem of the church in ad- 
versity, and followed by a retinue of angels: «* And I saw by 
night, and behold, a man, riding upon a red horse, and he 
stood among the myrtle trees that were in the bottom; and 
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behind him were there red horses, speckled, and white. 
Then said I, O my lord, what are these? And the angel that 
talked with me said unto me, I will show thee what these be. 
And the man that stood among the myrtle trees answered and 
said, These are they whom the Lord hath sent to walk to and 
fro through the earth. And they answered the angel of the 
Lord that stood among the myrtle trees, and said, We have 
walked to and fro through the earth, and, behold, all the earth 
sitteth still, and is at rest.”’ Zech. i. 8—11. ‘To the same 
purpose is the account given by the angel to Daniel, of his 
conflict with the prince of Persia, who, by his prohibitory 
decree, had put a stop to the building of the second temple. 
‘« But the prince of the kingdom of Persia withstood me one 
and twenty days; but lo, Michael, one of the chief princes, 
came to help me; and I remained there with the kings of 
Persia.” Dan. x. 13. When the kings of the earth are to 
help the church, angels are represented as the ministers of 
providence attending them in their warlike operations, and 
contributing their aid in conducting them to victory.. Thus, 
we are told, that the angel Gabriel supported Darius who 
was to set forward the building of the house of God, and 
strengthened him in his kingdom. Dan. xi. 1. On the other | 
hand, Christ employs the ministry of angels for executing 
vengeance upon the implacable enemies of his church. ‘Thus 
the destruction of the first-born in Egypt is ascribed to the 
agency of an angel; and we are told, that an angel slew in 
one night, in the camp of the Assyrians, an hundred and 
fourscore and five thousand. Isaiah xxxvil. 36. 
8. The subsidiary kingdom of Christ extends to fallen an- 


gels. Our Lord reigns no’ only over holy angels as willing 


subjects, who fulfil his pleasure with alacrity and delight, 


. but he reigns over fallen spirits also as rebels and vanquished 


enemies. His dominion as Mediator is extended to these for 
obvious reasons. Those whom he came to redeem by his . 
blood, and save by his power, are, in their fallen state, under 
the dominion of Satan, and led captive by him at his will; 

it was therefore necessary that the Redeemer of the church 
should be invested with power to enter Satan’s dominions 
and rescue his chosen people—to bind that ‘‘strong man,” 
and to spoil him of his goods. 

Our Lord’s dominion over Satan proceeds upon the ground 
of his legal conquest as a priest, of which we have spoken 
particularly already. Satan’s dominion over mankind is, on 
his part, usurped; but, on God’s part, judicial. Man having 
yielded to Satan as a tempter, God judicially delivered him 
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over to his power as a tormentor, until the claims of the law 
should be satisfied. Satan, therefore, is secured in his domi- 
nion by the curse of the law. But when our Lord as a priest 
redeemed his people from that curse, by submitting to be 
made a curse for them, he obtained a legal triumph over Sa- 
tan, inasmuch as he bereaved him of his dominion, so far as 
it was secured to him by the penal sentence of the law, and 
procured for himself a right to enter Satan’s territories, and 
_to rescue his redeemed people. _ Hence, when Christ was to 
have his heel bruised by Satan’s agents in the world, he was 
to bruise Satan’s head. Gen. iii. 15. Hence also, he is said 
by death to have destroyed him who had the power of death; 
and to have spoiled principalities and powers, triumphing 
over them in his cross. Heb. ii. 14; Col. i. 15. 

But though Satan, by the death of Christ, lost his title to 
reign, his moral and physical influence in the world, and in © 
the hearts of men, still existed: hence the necessity of his 
being put under the feet of Christ, that he might overthrow 
that. influence, particularly in the hearts of his redeemed 
people. Christ as a king destroys the works of the devil. 
Ignorance, error, superstition, and immorality, are the devil’s 
works, and by means of them his dominion was secured in 
the world, and in the hearts of men; but Christ, by the gos- 
pel, accompanied with the power of the Spirit, diffuses the 
light of truth and holiness among mankind; so that wherever 
the gospel comes, and men are brought under its saving influ- 
ence, Satan falls as lightning from heaven; his kingdom is 
weakened and wasted, his works destroyed, and those who 
were once led captive by him at his will, are turned from 
darkness unto light, and from the power of Satan unto God. 

But our Lord, as Mediator, is invested with power, not 
only to destroy Satan’s works, but also to execute judgment 
upon Satan himself; not only to restrain and ultimately over- 
throw his moral influence over his own people, but to sub- 
due his physical influence also in our world—an influence 
invariably put forth in the service of unrighteousness, and 
which draws men into perdition. Christ has Satan in chains, 
and binds or looses him according as he sees it necessary for 
the trial, or for the enlargement, of his church. ‘The word 
key, when used in a figurative sense in Scripture, denotes 
power or authority ; but Christ, as Mediator, has not only 
the key of the house of David, with which he opens or shuts 
the hearts of men under a dispensation of ordinances, and 
excludes them from or admits into fellowship with the church, 
but also the keys of hell, by which he binds or looses Satan 
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and his agents at pleasure. ‘I am he that liveth, and was 
dead; and, behold, lam alive for evermore, Amen; and have 
the keys of hell and of death.”’ Rev. i. 18. 

4. The subsidiary kingdom of Christ also extends to the 
lower animals, and the different parts of the inanimate crea- 
tion. When God made man upright, he set him at the head 
of the lower creation. ‘*And God blessed them; and God 
said unto them, Be fruitful and multiply, and replenish the 
earth, and subdue it; and have dominion over the fish of the 
sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over every living thing 
that moveth upon the earth.’’ Gen. i. 28. Man, indeed, by 
his apostacy, lost his title to this extensive grant, so that any 
service he derives from the lower animals is, in a great mea- 
sure, by constraint; besides, they are often employed by 
God as the instruments of his destruction. But this grantis 
renewed to’ Christ as the Liead of the church for her benefit, 
as appears from the eighth Psalm, taken in connexion with 
the application to Christ of the grant there mentioned by the 
writer to the Hebrews. ‘For unto the angels hath he not 
put in subjection the world to come, whereof we speak. But 
one in a certain place testified, saying, what is man, that thou 
art mindful of him? or the son of man, that thou visitest 
him? Thou madest him a little lower than the angels; thou 
crownedst him with glory and honour, and didst set him over 
the works of thy hands; thou hast put all things in subjec- 
tion under his feet. For in that he put all in subjection under 
him, he left nothing that is not put under him. But now we 
see not yet all things put under him: but we see Jesus, who 
was made a little lower than the angels for the suffering of 
death, crowned with glory and honour.’’ Heb. ii. 5—8. 

I{I. Our Lord’s dominion also extends to the kingdom of 
glory. His kingdom of grace in the church militant is erect- 
ed and maintained for the important purposes of gathering 
sinners to Christ, building them up in holiness, and thus 
preparing them for entering the church triumphant. Christ 
has taken possession of the kingdom of glory as the Head 
of the church. It is, with respect to its local situation, 
the third heaven—the throne of God, or the place of his 
glorious residence. ‘* When Christ had by himself purged 
our sins, he sat down on the right hand of the Majesty 
on high.” ‘*The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit thou at 
my right hand, until | make thine enemies thy footstool.’ 
Christ is now a king on his throne, and this throne is in 
heaven. And, to show the intimate connexion between his 
mediatory and God’s essential dominion, and the tendency the 
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former has to secure the honours of the latter, he is repre- 
sented as associated with the Father upon the same throne. 
- To him that overcometh will I grant to sit with me in 
my. throne, even as I also overcame, and sat down with my 
Father on his throne.’’ Nor is Christ, considered as a me- 
diatory king in heaven, a prince without subjects. A great 
number of the redeemed from among men have already en- 
tered heaven in respect of their souls, and not a few both in 
soul and body; all of whom serve him day and night in his 
temple. Besides, his kingdom of glory is continually increas- 
ing. The saints leave the church militant that they may 
enter the church triumphant. ‘The saints on earth and the 
saints in glory are but one family, only the former are ina 
state of minority, and the latter have arrived at a state of ma- 
jority; the former are on their way to their Father’s house, 
whereas the latter have entered it to go no more out. ‘They 
have all one Father even God, one Lord, and one inheritance ; 
though believers on earth have the inheritance only in pros- 
pect, whereas the saints in glory have itin actual possession. 
This is a kingdom of light, hence called the inheritance of 
the saints in light. ‘‘*'The new Jerusalem hath no need of 
the sun, neither of the moon to shine in it, for the glory of 
God doth lighten it, and the Lamb is the light thereof.” It 
is a kingdom of righteousness and true holiness. Here the 
most advanced Christian has still a law in his members war- 
ring against the law of his mind, and the purest church is not 
without hypocrites ; but in the church triumphant, the spirits 
of just men are made perfect; and when the whole redeemed 
company shall have been brought home to glory, they shall 
form one great church, not having spot, or wrinkle, or any 
such thing. It is a kingdom in which uninterrupted peace 
and consummate happiness will be for ever enjoyed in the 
vision and full fruition of God and the Lamb. 

This kingdom may be considered as including holy angels, 
as well as the redeemed from among men. Though Christ 
is not a Head of righteousness, or a Head of influences to 
angels, as he is to the redeemed, yet they are put under 
Christ as a Head of government for the good of his church; 
and as they worship the same Father, and own subjection to 
the same Lord, and as they will be associated in the heavenly 
world in the same services, they are to be considered as form- 
ing an integral part of our Lord’s heavenly kingdom. Sin 
scattered God’s rational family, but it was the purpose of his 
will not only to preserve a part of his angelic family from 
falling, but to restore a number of the human family through 
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spiritual family, he purposed to collect both under Christ as 
a Head of spiritual dominion. ‘ Having made known unto 
us the mystery of his will, according to his good pleasure, 
which he hath purposed in himself: that, in the dispensation 
of the fulness of times, he might gather together in one all 
things in Christ, both which are in heaven, and which are 
on earth, even in him. Eph. i. 9, 10. 


CHAPTER III. 


OUR LORD’S ADMINISTRATION IN THE CHURCH. 


We have seen that the church is Christ’s free, spiritual, 
and independent kingdom, and that the power given him 
over all things is for her benefit.» His administration in the 
church has, therefore, the first claim to our attention. ‘This 
naturally divides itself into two parts: First, what relates to 
her external form or organization; and, secondly, what relates 
to that spiritual influence by which her ordinances and ad- 
ministrations are rendered effectual for the ends of her erec- 
tion and maintenance in the world. 


SECTION I. 


WHAT RELATES TO THI EXTERNAL FORM OR ORGANIZATION 
OF THE CHURCH. 


We apprehend that this is of more importance than many 
are disposed to allow. If it be admitted that God has given 
us the external form of the church, both by precept and ex- 
ample, in the word, then we are bound by the highest autho- 
rity to adhere toit. Besides, though a church may be organ- 
ized according to the pattern laid down in the word, and yet 
be greatly destitute of that spiritual influence so necessary to 
render her administrations effectual for the salvation of sin- 
ners, yet God has attached the promise of his Spirit for that 
purpose only to a scriptural dispensation of ordinances. It is 
worthy of notice, that some of the most severe judgments of 
God upon religious society and its individual members have 
been inflicted, not on account of their doing service to them 
that were no gods, but on account of their not worshipping the 
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true God after the appointed order. Nadab and Abihu were 
consumed at the altar, not for offering sacrifice to a strange 
god, but for offering strange fire before the God of Israel, 
which he commanded them not. God testified his displeasure 
‘at Israel by smiting Uzzah for putting forth his hand and 
touching the ark, when the oxen shook it, not because they 
sought a false god, but because they sought not the true God 
after the prescribed form. God will have us attend to every 
thing connected with his worship that bears the stamp of his 
authority. By making him the sole object of our worship, 
we do homage to his nature ; but by attending to the appoint- 
ed form of it, we do homage to his will: and, in the one case 
as well as the other, he will be sanctified of all who come 
nigh him, and before all the people he will be glorified. Be- 
sides, it ought to be a sufficient reason to prevent any Chris- 
tian from treating this subject with indifference, that it is 
connected with the official glory of his Redeemer. 

I. The first act of our Lord’s administration in the formation 
of the church, is the authoritative publication of her charter 
of privileges. ‘This charter is the gospel, called by Christ 
the gospel of the kingdom. We have observed that the gos- 
pel, considered as a revelation of divine mysteries, proceeds 
from Christ as a prophet; but, viewed as containing a grant 
of privilege, as delivered with authority, and as coming home 
with power upon the hearts of men, it proceeds from him as 
a king also: and its publication is his first act in the erection 
of his church in our world. This is the standard which he 
erects when he enters Satan’s dominions, and it is under this 
that believers are gathered in the day of conversion. ‘* He 
shall set up an ensign for the nations, and shall assemble 
the outcasts of Israel, and gather together the dispersed of 
Judah, from the four corners of the earth.”’ Isaiah xi. 12. 
That this must be viewed as the primary act of Christ in 
the erection of his church as a king, will appear from the 
following considerations. First in order to the formation 
of a church there must.be persons who are joined together 
as a visible society ; but the gospel is the grand means of 
converting the soul lying in sin, and it is by a profession 
of faith in the gospel that we enter the church, and are ad- . 
mitted to the enjoyment of her privileges. ‘The members 
of the church are in their natural state enemies to God by 
wicked works; but a gospel ministry is the ministry of re- 
conciliation, and the gospel itself the rod of the tedeemer’s 
strength sent out of Zion, by which those who were once 
alienated from God andenemies to him by wicked works, are 
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made a willing people. 2 Cor. v. 13, 19; Psalm cx. 2, 3. 
Secondly, it appears from the nature of our Lord’s adminis- 
tration as it regards law and government. We have seen 
already that it grafts duty on. privilege; and this supposes 
that the authoritative grant of privilege must be the first act 
of his administration. 

These remarks accord with facts in the history of the rise 
and progress of the church. Her erection in paradise was 
under the charter of the promise. By the renewal of the 
same charter she was perpetuated in the family of Noah; and, 
when nearly extinct, was revived in that of Abraham. ‘To 
Abraham and his seed were the promises made. He saith 
not, and to seeds, as of many; but as of one, and to thy seed, 
which is Christ.’” When his posterity came up out of Egypt 
the law was added because of transgression, but this did not 
alter the charter of privileges under which the church existed 
in the Abrahamic family; and, to show this, the law was pre- 
faced with a renewal of the grant given to Abraham: **I am 
the Lord thy God, who brought thee out of the land of Egypt, 
and out of the house of bondage.’’ ‘The church in new tes- 
tament times exists under the same free promise. ‘The 
promise is unto you and to your children, and to all that are 
afar off, even as many as the Lord our God shall eall.’? Ac- 
-eordingly, when our Lord appeared to lay the foundation of his 
church in her more glorious form, he came, as had been fore- 
told, preaching the gospel. .** The Spirit of the Lord God is 
upon me; because the Lord hath anointed me to preach good 
tidings unto the meek; he hath sent me to bind up the bro- 
ken-hearted, to proclaim liberty to the captives, and the 
opening of the prison to them that are bound.” Isaiah Ixi. 1, 
2. And when he gave a commission to his apostles to set 
up his church among all nations, the primary means they 
were to employ for that end was the preaching of the gospel. 
‘‘ He said unto them, go ye into all the world, and preach 
the gospel to every creature. He that believeth and is bap- 
tized shall be saved; but he that believeth not shall be 
damned.”’ Mark xvi. 15, 16. From these observations it is 
evident that the first act of our Lord’s administration in the 
erection of his church is the authoritative publication of the 
gospel, as containing her charter of privileges. 

II. As a king, he prescribes laws and appoints ordinances 
of worship in his church. . 

Our Lord, as Mediator, is a lawgiver, but not in the sense 
in which it is understood by the adversaries of the doctrine of 
grace. ‘They maintain, that the main end of his coming into 
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the world was to procure for his people a new and easier law 
as the condition of life; but so far from this, our Lord him- 
self assures us that he came ‘not to destroy the law,” as Ori 
ginally given to man, ‘but to fulfil it.”’ ’ 

But to illustrate this subject, it may be necessary again to 
advert to the different forms in which the law was given to 
man by God as the creator and moral governor of the world. 
First, It was given to him in his creation as a rule of duty, 
engraven, not on tables of stone, but upon the table of the 
heart, hence called the law of nature, some remains of which 
are still to be found on the conscience of every child of Adam. 
Rom. ii. 14, 15. This law, as originally given to man, is 
the same in substance with that contained in the decalogue, 
and since it has its foundation in the moral relations which 
necessarily subsist between God and his rational creatures, 
it must be of immutable obligation. Secondly, The first man, 
as the representative of all his natural posterity, was brought 
under the same law in a covenant form, summed up in the 
positive precept respecting the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil, promising life on condition of obedience ; ; and it is 
the law in this form which Christ has fulfilled in our room 
as a priest, by his obedience even unto death. Believers are 
freed from the law in its covenant form, by their justification 
on the ground of imputed righteousness, but not from the law 
as originally given to man as a rule of righteousness, since in 
this form it is of immutable obligation. But then, as we 
have seen already, they are under it, not. simply as the law 
of nature, and administered by God in his absolute character, 
but as grafted upon the promise, and administered by Christ 
as Mediator. ‘They are ‘not without law to God, but un- 
der the law to Christ.” 

These remarks serve to show in what sense Christ legis- 
lates, so far as moral natural religion and law are concerned. 
He does not act as the original Lawgiver, for moral natural 
Jaw is originally from God as a moral governor. But our 
Lord, as a mediatory king, authoritatively publishes and dis- 
penses moral natural law as a rule of righteousness to his 
church, considered as embodied with a dispensation of grace, 
or grafted upon God’s covenant of promise. 

It was in this character, and with this design, that our 
Lord promulgated the moral law from Sinai. ‘That law, it 
is true, as published with sanctions and accompanied with 
the terrific symbols of God’s majesty as a rectoral judge, is 
to be considered as a representation of the law in its covenant 
form, which man had broken by transgression, and which 
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the promised Messiah was to fulfil in the room of his people 
—and in the mean time, as promulgated with these sanc- 
tions, it served to shut up the Israelites to the faith of salva- 
tion in the way of the promise ; but viewed as prefaced by a 
declaration of God’s new covenant character, and along with 
that declaration ratified by sacrifice, and ordained in the hand 
of a mediator, it bore the form of a rule of righteousness to 
God’s covenant people. 

It was necessary for various reasons, that the administra- 
tion of moral-natural law in the church should be committed 
to Christ as Mediator. He came to save his people from sin 
to holiness; and this law is, in an especial manner, the rule 
of sanctification. He came to bring us to God, not only as 
the supreme good, but as our rightful Lord and lawgiver ; 
and moral natural law is, in an especial manner, though not 
to the exclusion of positive institutions, the rule of our alle- 
giance to God as a moral governor. In fine, this was neces- 
sary, as it is only as considered in the hand of Christ, the 
mediator of the new covenant, that provision is made for ena- 
bling us to yield obedience to its high requirements with ac- 
ceptance and with success. According to the tenor of this 
covenant, duty is so grounded on privilege as effectually to 
secure the allegiance of God’s redeemed people. ‘I will make 
an everlasting covenant with them, that I will not turn away 
from them to do them good; but I will put my fear in their 
hearts, that they shall not depart from me.” Jer. xxxii. 40. 

But Christ in the strictest sense, is the lawgiver of his 
church with regard to moral positive institutions. All the 
duties of moral natural worship, such as prayer, praise, an 
oath, and religious vowing, have their foundations in moral 
natural law, which is originally from God as a moral gover- 
nor. Though, for reasons already assigned, these moral na- 
tural duties are, in respect of mediatory administration, au- 
thoritatively enjoined by Christ, and are to be observed as a 
part of the worship of the church; and though they can only 
be acceptably observed by fallen men in the faith of the gos- 
pel, yet they are not exclusively ecclesiastical duties, but are 
binding upon men in general as subjects of God’s moral g0- 
vernment. But the case is different with the ordinances of 
instituted worship. They are appointed immediately by 
Christ, and proceed from that authority with which he is in- 
vested as the king of the church. ‘They derive their form as 
well as their authority as religious observances from positive 
institution, and are exclusively ecclesiastical ordinances. To 
this class belonged circumcision, the passover, and the whole 
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ceremonial ritual under the former dispensation; and to the 
same class belong baptism and the Lord’s Supper under the 
present. We shall only add, that though these institutions 
are immediately from Christ as Mediator, yet they are not, 
on that account, destitute of divine authority, or less binding 
upon the conscience; for in appointing these ordinances he 
acted in his Father’s name, or by a power delegated to him 
by God. - Besides, his delegated authority as the Father’s 
servant cannot set aside his authority as the Son over his own 
house. This gives additional weight and importance to every 
act of his administration. 

Ill. Our Lord, as a king, institutes offices; appoints of- 
fice-bearers in his church; calls them to their work; assigns 
to them severally their sphere of labour; and determines the 
measure of their success. 

He institutes offices in his church. All power belongs 
originally to God, and it is from the Father, considered as 
the representative of Godhead in the economy of grace, that 
Christ derives his office as mediator. But Christ has a ful- 
ness of official power lodged in him, not only on his own ac- 
count, but also to be communicated by him to others who act 
under him, for the benefit of the church. Hence, addressing 
his disciples, he said, ‘“* As my Father sent me, even so send 
I you.” The prophets under the Old ‘Testament received 
their commission from him. He set apart the tribe of Levi 
to the service of the sanctuary, and the family of Aaron to the 
office of the priesthood. Under the new dispensation he gave 
to the church first extraordinary office-bearers, who were only 
to continue for a season, and then ordinary office-bearers, to 
be continued in her unto the end of the world. ‘The apostles 
were extraordinary oflice-bearers. It was necessary they 
should have seen the Lord, and that they should have received 
their commission immediately from himself. Accordingly, we 
are told that soon after he entered upon his public ministry, ‘*he 
chose twelve whom he named apostles.”” The commission 
of eleven of that number was renewed when he was about to 
be received up into glory, with authority to transmit official 
power to inferior teachers. Matthias was set apart to fill the 
place of Judas, by an appeal to the Head of the church by 
means of the lot; and Christ was afterwards seen of Paul, as 
of one born out of due time, who was also appointed by him to 
the same office. The power of office was conferred by Christ 
upon the apostles, to be, through them, transmitted to infe- 
rior oflfice-bearers in the church—as well to those who only 
rule, as to those who also labour in word and doctrine; with 
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a charge to them respectively, to transmit the power they had 
received to others. Accordingly, Paul, who set apart 'Timo- 
thy to the office of Evangelist, charged him to commit the 
work of the ministry to faithful men, who should be able to 
teach others; and we are told that in his travels he ordained 
elders in every city. Thus provision was made for aregular 
succession of office-bearers in the church till the end of time. 
‘‘ He that descended is the same also that ascended up far 
above all heavens, that he might fillall things. And he gave 
some, apostles ; and some, prophets; and some, evangelists 5 
and some, pastors and teachers; for the perfecting of the 
_ saints, for the work of the ministry, for the edifying of the 
body of Christ: till we all come in the unity of the faith, and 
of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, 
unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.” 
Eph. iv. 10—13. 

As he appoints offices, so he calls and qualifies persons in 
every age to fillthem. He endows them with all necessary 
gifts for their respective services. The extraordinary gifts of 
the Spirit, conferred on the first teachers of Christianity, have 
now indeed ceased; butall who have Christ’s commission to 
fill a public station in the church, do receive from him a com- 
petent share of gifts for public usefulness. Without such a 
share of gifts, none have the call of Christ to offices in the 
church. ‘This call, as it respects the ministers of the word, 
is either internal or external. So far as internal, it includes 
a competency of gifis, and a devotedness of heart to the ser- 
vice of Christ. He calls none to public work in his church 
without conferring upon them gifts for the discharge of the 
duties of the ministerial office, and inspiring them with an 
ardent desire. to exercise these gifts for the honour of Christ 
the head, and the spiritual edification of the members of his 
mystical body. As, under the former dispensation, the 
Levite who came with all the desire of his mind unto the 
place which the Lord did choose, was to minister in the name 
of the Lord his God; so, under the present dispensation, the 
Christian pastor is to engage in the work of the ministry, not 
seeking his own profit, but the profit of many that they may 
be saved—taking the oversight of the flock, not for filthy 
lucre, but of aready mind. ‘That desire, however, after pub- 
lic work in the church cannot be a spark of God’s kindling, 
which is not accompained with a competency of gifts suited 
to the object desired: ‘* Not that we are sufficient of our- 
selves to think any thing as of ourselves, but our sufficiency 
is of God; who also hath made us able ministers of the New 
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Testament.’ The external call to the pastoral office includes 
the call of the Christian people and the ordination of the pres- 
bytery. As the latter is necessary to the conveyance of office- 
power, so the former is necessary to the formation of the 
pastoral relation between a minister and his flock. But, ac- 
cording to the law of Christ laid down in the Scriptures, those 
who have the charge of transmitting that power are warranted 
to confer it upon none but those who, after due trial, are found 
able to teach others. 2 Tim. ii. 2. All the fulness of the 
Spirit, in his gifts as wellas his saving influences, is treasured 
up in the great Head of the church, to be communicated, for 
cher edification, to her office-bearers. ‘‘'T’o every one of us 
is given grace, according to the measure of the gift of Christ.” 
Eph. iv. 7. 

He also assigns to each of his servants the sphere of his 
labours. Our Lord is heir of the world. He has a right 
to set up his church in any part of it; and as he has the 
whole earth as his heritage by his Father’s grant, so he will 
ultimately have it in actual possession. Accordingly, the 
commission given to the ministers of the word generally, ex- 
tends to ‘all nations.’ Matt. xxvii. 19. But, in following 
out this commission individually, they are to attend to the 
openings of Providence. Wherever our Lord has work to 
accomplish, he will, by his providential influence, which ex- 
tends to all things for the benefit of his church, afford his ser- 
vants an opportunity to preach his gospel, and incline them 
to embrace it. ‘This is what the apostle calls the opening of 
a door to preach the gospel, and which he ascribes to. the 
agency of his great Master. ‘*‘ When I came to Troas to 
preach Christ’s “gospel, and a door was opened to me of the 
Lord, I had no rest in my spirit, because I found not Titus 
my brother.” 2 Cor. ii 12, 13. Christ “opens and none 
can shut, and shuts and none can open,’ ‘The particular 
station of the labours of his servants, the duration of their 
services, and the nature and extent # their trials, are all 
ordered by his unerring wisdom. 

Moreover, he determines the extent of dite success. In 
this important matter the race is often not to the swift, nor 
the battle to the strong. As the treasure of the gospel is put 
into earthen vessels, that the excellency of the power may be 
of God and not of us, so, for the same reason, it is not the. 
ministry of the most learned, or the most eloquent of the ser- 
vants of Christ that, in many instances, is accompanied with 
the greatest success. Paul far exceeded Peter in natural abi- 
lities and human acquirements, but whatever may have been 
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their comparative success generally, in no one instance do we 
find such a multitude converted by Paul’s preaching, as that 
converted by the preaching of Peter on the day of Pentecost. 
All the success of the gospel in the conversion of sinners, and 
the building up of saints in their most holy faith, depends 
upon the power of the Spirit of Christ. Paul and Apollos 
were both able and faithful ministers, but they were equally 
indebted to the power of divine grace for the success of their 
labour: ‘* Who then is Paul, and who is Apollos, but minis- 
ters by whom ye believed, even as the Lord gave to every 
man? I have planted, Apollos watered; but God gave the 
increase. So then neither is he that planteth any thing, 
neither he that watereth; but God that giveth the increase.”’ 
1 Cor. itl. 5—7. 

IV. Our Lord, as a king, has appointed a form of govern- 
ment and discipline in his church, distinct from, and not sub- 
ordinate to, civil government. 

This is denied by those who maintain that Christ has ap- 
pointed no distinct form of government in the church, but 
that her external government belongs to the civil magistrate. 
This opinion is direetly opposed to all that the Scriptures say 
about the spiritual nature of the kingdom of Christ. Besides, 
in this case, Christ must have left his church more than three 
hundred years without any government, for it was not till the 
fourth century that the church received any contenance from 
the civil powers. It is likewise denied by those who main- 
tain that the Scriptures lay down no form of government, but 
only furnish some general rules which in their application are 
to be accommodated to the external circumstances of the 
church, and the form of the civil government of those coun- 
tries in which she exists. 'This last sentiment appears equally 
absurd as the former. No society can exist without laws, 
and laws cannot be applied without an executive government: 
how absurd then, to suppose that the church of Christ, the 
most perfect of all societies, should be left by her king desti- 
tute of what is essential to the very being of society ! She is 
a kingdom, and her king, lord, and lawgiver is gone to heaven, 
and the heavens must retain him till the time of the restitution © 
of all things; but how unreasonable to suppose that he has 
left his church destitute of persons invested with official au- 
thority, ministerially to apply his laws for the benefit of his 
subjects! Even among the advocates for the divine right of 
ecclesiastical government, there is a great diversity of opinion. 
Some plead that the power of ordination, and the govern- 
ment of the church, is vested in bishops, archbishops, &c.; 
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others that it is lodged in the body of the Christian people, 
and that every congregation has a complete and independent 
government within itself; while others maintain that the 
government of the church is committed, under Christ, to the 
eldership or presbytery. - 

It will not be expected that we can take up the controversy 
between these parties at any length in a work of this kind. 
Our business is to endeavour to state what seems to be the 
plan of government laid down in the New ‘Testament. 

1. Let us attend to what is said in the New Testament 
about the different kinds of official persons in the church. 
It seems plain from Scripture that since extraordinary offices 
ceased in the church, there is no superior order in her above 
a teaching elder or pastor. The word bishop signifies an 
overseer, and as used in the New Testament is of the same 
import with the term elder or pastor. ‘Thus we are told that 
when Paul was at Miletus, he sent to Ephesus, and called 
_ the elders of the church. Actsxx. 17. But addressing these 
elders he expressly calls them bishops or overseers. ‘* Take 
heed, therefore, unto yourselves, and unto all the flock over 
which the Holy Ghost hath made you (excoxomovs) overseers.’ 
Ver. 28. Itis no less plain that among these elders or pastors 
there is a-party official power. ‘This was the case among 
the apostles, whom our Lord sharply rebuked when they dis- 
covered a disposition to seek pre-eminence one above another. 
What he said to them is equally applicable to the ministers 
of the word. ‘* Ye know that they who are accounted to rule 
over the Gentiles, exercise lordship over them, and their great 
ones exercise authority upon them. But so shall it not be 
among you: but whosoever shall be great among you shall be 
your minister.”” Mark x. 42, 43. ‘That the pastor or teach- 
ing elder, is to rule, as well as. teach, appears from his being 
called, as we have seen, an overseer, which evidently implies 
rule or government. Besides, in delineating the character of 
the bishop or teaching elder, Paul takes express notice of rule 
or government entering into the functions of his office. A 
bishop must be one ‘‘ who ruleth well his own house, having 
his children in subjection with all gravity ; for if a man know 
not how to rule his own house, how shall he take care of the 
_ ehurch of God?’’ 1 Tim. ili. 4,5. But, besides the teach- 
ing elder, we are informed of another elder in the church who 
does not teach, but only assists in matters of government. 
The apostle enjoins the giving of double honour to elders in 
general, who rule well; and adds, ‘especially to them who 
labour in word and doctrine;’’ but this supposes that, besides 
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those elders who teach, there are other elders whose office it 
is only to take part in the government of the church. 1 Tim. 
v.17. These elders seem evidently to be intended by ‘helps 
and governments,”’ as distinguished from * teachers.”” 1 Cor. 
xii. 28.° A similar office existed in the church of Israel by di- 
vine appointment, and those invested with it were associated 
with the priests in matters of government. And it is worthy 
of notice, that as this class of office-bearers had nothing typi- 
- eal in their character or official functions, and as the church 
is but one under both dispensations, so they were retained in 
her when the ceremonial law and the offices connected with 
it were abolished. This is a sufficient reason why the New 
Testament Scriptures say nothing about the appointment of 
this class of office-bearers. ‘Their silence procceds from the 
fact that the original appointment of elders belonged to another 
dispensation. “We do not speak of deacons particularly here, 
as they are not vested properly with the power of govern- 
ment. Acts vi. 

2. These rulers were given by Christ to the church diffu- 
sive. From the nature of the pastor’s office, his stated 
labours must be among his flock; but he is also a teacher, 
and, considered as a teacher, has’a general relation to the 
whole church. ‘This appears from the apostolic commission, 
which did not limit the exercise of their office as preachers 
of the gospel, to any one part of the church, or to any one 
nation, but extended it to ‘‘ all nations.”’ This gave them a 
general relation, not only to the whole church, but, as the 
messengers of reconciliation, to all nations. But it is evident 
from the promise of Christ’s presence with them in the faith- 
ful exercise of their commission till the end of time, that the 
commission itself was not to expire at the death of the apos- 
tles, but to continue in force with regard to ordinary teachers 
who were to succeed them in the administration of the word 
and sacraments: and, if this be admitted, it follows of course 
that the ordinary teachers in the church have from their com- 
’ mission a general relation to the whole church; and that, in 
consequence of that general relation, they have power to 
preach the gospel and dispense all religious ordinances in any 
part of the church, or even of the world, where God, in his 
providence, affords them an opportunity. 

The same observations applies to those who do not teach, 
but only rule. ‘Though they stand particularly related, as 
rulers, to those congregations which called them to office; yet, 
by virtue of their ordination, they have a general relation to 
the church at large, and, when regularly called to it, are to 
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exercise their office in matters that relate to the church diffu- 
sive. That these as well as the elders who labour in word 
and doctrine have a relation to the church considered as one 
whole, appears from the apostle’s reasoning in the twelfth — 
chapter of the first epistle to the Corinthians. In the begin- 
ning of that chapter the apostle shows that the diversity of 
gifts in the church, like the different organs in the human 
frame, was intended for the general edification of the mysti- 
cal body of Christ; which body he proves to be one, because 
its members, though many, are animated by one spirit, of 
which this one baptism was the sign; even as the human 
body, though composed of many members, is animated by 
one soul: ‘* For as the body is one, and hath many members, 
and all the members of that one body, being many, are one 
body ; so also is Christ. For by one Spirit are we all bap- 
tized into one body, whether-we be Jews or Gentiles, whe- 
ther we be bond or free; and have been all made to drink 
into one Spirit.”? Verses 12, 13. - And, as another proof of 
the unity of the church, he affirms that all the gifts and office- 
bearers in her, whether ordinary or extraordinary, were given 
to her as a whole for her general edification. ‘* Now ye are 
the body of Christ, and members in particular. And God 
hath set some in the church, first, apostles; secondarily, 
prophets; thirdly, teachers; after that miracles; then gifts 
of healings, helps, governments, diversities of tongues.”’ 
Verses 27, 28. . . 
3. Since these elders or rulers were given to the church- 
catholic, and most, on that account, have an official relation, 
not only to the particular congregations over which they re- 
spectively and more immediately preside, but also to the 
church considered as a whole, it follows, as a native inference, 
that, in the discharge of the duties connected with that rela- 
tion, they must co-operate in her general government, by 
meeting judicially for that purpose, in smaller or larger as- 
semblies, as her exigencies may require, and their local cir- 
cumstances permit; and it also follows that, as the several 
parts must be subordinate to the whole, so the decisions of 
the rulers of a particular congregation must be subject to the 
review and judgment of the rulers of many congregations act- 
ing in their joint capacity, and that the decrees of the latter, 
if lawful in themselves, must be binding upon the former. 
Thus we are furnished by Scripture, either from express 
precept, or native inference, with the platform of presbyterian 
church-government; without any superiority of office above 
a teaching presbyter; and of that government as it admits of 
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a due subordination of judicatories ; such as the session of a 
~ particular congregation to presbyteries; of presbyteries to 
provincial synods; and of provincial synods to general as- 
semblies or councils. But this form of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment accords with Scripture example also, as appears from 
the Synod that met at Jerusalem to settle the question about 
circumcision. "Ihe question, whether or not the Gentiles 
who had made a profession of the Christian religion were 
bound to submit to circumcisien, was of common concern, 
and could only be settled by the judgment and decision of 
office-bearers delegated from the church as a whole; and we 
find that the judgment or decision of these office-bearers, 
when met judicially to consider the question, was considered 
as binding upon the whole church. Nor is it any valid ob- 
jection to this court forming a model for the imitation of the 
church in after ages, that it was composed partly of apostles, 
for the apostles were also elders, as every higher office in the 
church includes the official power belonging to inferior offi- 
ces; and we do not find that in the whole discussion, the. 
apostles, as judges, claimed any superiority over their breth- 
ren who are called elders. At any rate, the decision was 
promulgated as the joint decision of both. Acts xv. 22—31. 

4. That the power conferred by Christ upon church-rulers 
is purely ministerial. ‘They are not ‘lords over God’s he- 
ritage, but ensamples to the flock.”” Christ is the alone Lord 
and lawgiver in his church; so that their business is, not to 
enact new laws, but to explain, apply, and enforce those 
which he has appointed in adaptation to the circumstances of 
the church, and of her particular members. ‘Their delibera- 
tions, however, are to be considered, not as on this account 
merely consultative, but authoritative; and, so far as their 
decisions accord with the laws of Christ laid down in-his 
word, being formed in his name, and by authority conferred 
by him, they must be binding upon the conscience. ‘This 
much is certainly implied in our Lord’s words respecting the 
exercise of the keys as intrusted to his ministering servants. 
‘¢ And I will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of hea- 
ven; and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound 
in heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be 
loosed in heaven.” Matt. xvi. 19. 

5. ‘To these rulers Christ has committed the exercise of | 
discipline in his house ; ‘such as the admission of members 
to the fellowship of the church, and the exercise of discipline 
for the recovery of such of her members as act irregularly, by 
inflicting upon them the censures he has appointed, according 
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to the degree of the offence committed, and by excluding re- 
fractory members from her communion. As the end pro- 
posed by the discipline of God’s house is the spiritual edifi- 
cation of his church, so the means employed by his appoint- 
ment are all spiritual: ‘* The weapons of our warfare are not 
carnal.” Besides, they have all a tendency, as means, to pro- 
- mote the recovery, and not the destruction of offenders. This 
remark applies to the highest censure to be inflicted in the 
church, and which, for the present, casts the offender entirely 
out of her fellowship: ** To deliver such an one unto Satan 
for the destruction of the flesh, that the spirit may be saved 
_in the day of the Lord Jesus.’’ 1 Cor. v. 5. 


SECTION II. 


CHRIST’S INTERNAL ADMINISTRATION IN THE CHURCH. 


Having finished what was intended upon our Lord’s ad- 
ministration as it regards the external form of the church, 
we proceed to speak of his internal administration as it re- 
spects the power with which he accompanies his own institu- 
tions for the conversion of his chosen people, and for build- 
ing them up in holiness through faith unto salvation. 

In this important work, the king of the church appears 
with all the gentleness and meekness connected with his cha- 
racter as a Saviour. ‘The cause in support of which he ap- 
pears in the cause of meekness, of truth, and of righteousness. 
His appearance itself is sweetened with meekness. He is 
meek and bringing salvation. But his coming in the gospel 
dispensation is also with all the majesty of a mighty warrior. 
The people whom he comes to save being by nature ene- 
mies, must be subdued by the power of his grace. Hence 
his word, the instrument of conversion, is called the rod of 
his strength, and the day of the sinners conversion the day 
of his power. Ps. cx.2,3.. Besides, they are under the do- 
minion of Satan, the god of this world, and ere the captive 
be set at liberty. the jailor must be bound, which can only be 
effected by omnipotent power. ~Hence the invitation given 
to Christ by.the church, and the glorious achievements she 
anticipates from his appearance in a gospel dispensation. 
‘«‘ Gird thy sword upon thy thigh, O most Mighty, with thy 
glory and thy majesty. And in thy majesty ride prospercusly, 
because of truth, and meekness, and righteousness, and thy 
right hand shall teach thee terrible things.”’ Ps. xlv. 3, 4 

1. He subdues sinners to himself by his word, accompa- 
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nied with the power of his Spirit. The season of this spi- 
ritual conquest, as it regards individuals, is the period fixed 
in God’s eternal purpose for their translation from a state of 
nature into a state of grace. When this period arrives they 
are sought and not forsaken, and the means of grace which 
are to be rendered effectual for their conversion, are either 
sent to them, or they are brought to the means. ‘The good 
shepherd seeks out his sheep, and gathers them from all 
places where they have been scattered in the cloudy and dark 
day, and brings them into his own fold. 

‘The means he employs for this purpose, is, in general, his 
“word. He makes the law effectual for their conviction. He 
convinces them of sin by its precept, and of the consequen- 
ces of sin by its sanctions. ‘These, accompanied with power 
upon the conscience, are his arrows, ‘« which are sharp in the 
heart of the king’s enemies, whereby the people fall under 
him.” ‘Is the law sin?”’ says Paul; ‘* God forbid; nay,I 
had not known sin but by the law; for I had not known lust, 
except the law had said, thou shalt not covet.’’ And again, 
«¢ T was alive without the law once: but when the command- 
ment came, sin revived, and I died.” Rom. vii. 7.9. Though 
conviction is not of itself saving, yet none come to Christ till 
convinced of sin. ‘Pill sensible of the disease of sin, they 
will not apply to him as the Great Physician; and till sensi- 
ble of the danger to which they are exposed by it, they will 
not flee to him for refuge. All who believe in Christ are 
shut up to it, and they are so by means of the law. As the 
means of conviction, the law is still our schoolmaster to bring 
us to Christ, that we may be justified by faith. 

In regard to God’s chosen people, conviction by the law is 
followed i saving illumination by means of the gospel, which 
unfolds the grand plan of reconciliation. ‘This is effected by 
the gospel, however, when it comes, not in word only, but 
with demonstration of the Spirit and with power. ‘The un- 
derstanding, in its natural state, is shut against the things of 
the Spirit of God. ‘ The natural man receiveth not the things 
of the Spirit of God, for they are foolishness unto him; neither 
ean he know them, because they are spiritually discerned. od 
1 Cor. ii. 14.. And nothing but that power which at first 
commanded the light to shine out of darkness can dispel the 
natural ignorance and acquired prejudices of the mind of the 
sinner, and discover to him the glory of Christ, and the 
suitableness of his offices for all the purposes of his salvation. 
It is the Lord’s work to open the sinner’s eyes, and to turn 
him from darkness to light, and from the power of Satan unto 
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God; and he effects this under a dispensation of his own word. 
Thus we are told, that when the word was preached at Phi- 
lippi, ‘* the Lord opened the heart of Lydia, so that she at- 
tended to the things which were spoken by Paul.”’ Acts 
xvi. 14. ae 

The illumination of the understanding is followed by the 
renovation of the will; the one, indeed, is the native result of 
the other. Man as a rational creature is influenced in all his 
volitions and actions by motives.. Were this not the case he 
would act irrationally, for to act rationally is to have a reason 
or motive for what we do. But to render any thing a motive, 
such as shall determine the choice of the will, it must havea 
place in the understanding as an object of knowledge, and 
must, for the present, be the most powerful motive. The re- 
novation of the will is the effect of the power of the Spirit of 
Christ, yet of that power, as put forth not upon the will ab- 
stractly, but upon it in connexion with, and through the me- 
dium of the understanding. Were it put forth upon the will 
abstractly, the will would be forced, and its natural liberty 
violated; but conversion, so far from destroying the natural 
liberty of the will, restores it to that moral liberty of which 
it was deprived by the bondage of corruption. In conversion, 
the will is not forced but inclined; the sinner is not brought 
over from the service of sin, to engage in the service of right- 
eousness, against his will, but in the way of his being made 
willing; and the disposing principle is the strongest motive 
in the view of the understanding: ‘* Thy people shall be 
willing in the day of thy power.”’ Ps. cx. 3. As the opera- 
tion of the Spirit of Christ in conversion destroys not man’s 
natural liberty, so it does not derange the natural order of the 
operations of the mind, for, as the understanding is the key 
to the heart, so, by saving illumination, Christ and divine 
things first become the most powerful motives in the under- 
standing, and then the will, which, in its volitions, is always 
determined by the most powerful motives, makes choice of 
them as the things that are most excellent. All this is the 
effect of no created power, but of the power of the Spirit of 
Christ, and of no common operation of the Spirit, but of his 
special operation, corresponding to the working of that mighty 
power, which he wrought in Christ when he raised him from 
the dead. Eph. i. 19. The illumination of the understand- 
ing, and the renovation of the will, are followed by a thorough 
change upon the whole man. ‘ Old things are passed away, 
and behold, all things are become new.”’ ‘The rebel is now 
become a willing subject, the servant of sin is now become 
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the servant of righteousness. - He cordially submits to the 
reign of grace through righteousness for justification. He 
also yields himself to the authority of Christ as a sovereign, 
takes his yoke upon him which is easy, and his burden 
which is light. In fine, he passes from death unto life, is 
delivered from the power of darkness, and translated into the 
kingdom of God’s dear Son. 

2. Fhe change of the sinner’s state, as well as of his heart, 
is ascribed to our Lord’s administration as a king. ‘This 
change of state is produced in justification, and is to be con- 
sidered as the act of God primarily as a judge. He reckoned 
our criminal debt to Christ as our surety, and exacted from 
him the punishment of our iniquities. He accepted as a 
judge our Lord’s satisfaction to law and justice in our room; 
and, in the day of the sinner’s justification, imputes to him 
the righteousness of the surety; and, on the ground of that 
righteousness, pardons his sin and accepts his person as 
righteous. ‘* Who shall lay any thing to the charge of God’s 
elect? It is God that justifieth. In this view we are not ~ 
justified by Christ as a king, but through him as a priest: 
‘‘ Being justified freely by his grace, through the redemption 
that is in Christ Jesus.”” Rom. ili. 24. But the application 
of the sentence to the heart and conscience belongs to our 
Lord’s administration as a king, as he does not only proclaim. 
pardon in the work, but sends the Spirit into the soul, who 
implants faith in the heart, and enables the sinner to close 
with the indemnity offered to him in the gospel. Hence, he 


is said ‘* by his knowledge to justify many.” Isaiah liii. 11. 


And to be ‘‘ exalted a Prince and a Saviour for to give re- 
pentance to Israel, and forgiveness of sins.’’ Acts v.31. ‘The 
same observation applies to adoption, another relative change. 
Formally considered, adoption is the act of God as a Father; 
but Christ is said to give power to become the sons of God, 
when he implants faith in the heart, and enables us to realize 
the blessing of adoption and its rich fruits as offered in the 
gospel. ‘*As many as received him, to them gave he power 
to become the sons of God, even to them that believe on his 
name.” John i. 12. 

3. Having called and justified, he governs them by his 
laws, and carries forward a work of sanctification in their 
souls. As we have seen, believers are dead to the law asa 
covenant, but they are not without law to God, but under the 
law to Christ. ‘They have not this law as a written rule 
merely, in common with others, but as engraven on their 
hearts. *“* They are the epistle of Christ, written not with ink, 
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but with the Spirit of the living God; not in tables of stone, 
but in fleshly tables of the heart. Their duty is their delight. 
They find themselves bound to obey, not only as creatures 
depending on God for existence and daily preservation, but 
from the consideration of their election of grace, their redemp- 
tion through the blood of Christ, and their effectual voeation. 
The authority of Christ is sweetened by his love, which con- 
strains them to walk with him in all the ways of new obedi- 
ence. They are his subjects not merely in name but in truth, 
and from choice. The kingdom of God is within them—that 
kingdom which is not meat and drink, but righteousness, and 
peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost. Christ sits enthroned in 
their hearts, and all the powers of their minds are brought 
under his subjection. ‘The salutary influence of his reign ex- 
tends not only to the powers of their minds, but also to the 
members of their bodies. No longer do they yield their mem- 
bers servants of unrighteousness to sin, but they yield them- 
selves unto God, as those who are alive from the dead, and 
their members as instruments of righteousness unto God. 
They are not indeed perfect in the present life, but they are 
pressing towards perfection, and, so far as sin reinains, it is 
their burden, under which they groan, and from which they 
long to be delivered. As good soldiers of Jesus Christ, they 
maintain a constant warfare against sin; and as his faithful 
subjects and obedient children, ‘‘they no longer fashion 
themselves according to the former lust in their ignorance ; 
but, as he who hath called them is holy, so they study to be 
holy in all manner of conversation.”’ All this is the effect of 
the saving operation of the Spirit of Christ; for, though active 
in the progressive work of sanctification, their activity flows 
solely from supernatural influence. ‘They mortify sin, but 
then it is through the Spirit. ** For if ye live after the flesh, 
ye shall die: but if ye through the Spirit do mortify the deeds 
of the body, ye shall live.’”? Rom. vii. 13. They live unto 
God, but still it is under the influence of divine grace: ‘+ For 
it is God who worketh in you both to will and to do of his 
good pleasure.” Phil. ii. 13. In fine, having begun the 
work of sanctification in their souls, he will perfect it. He 
‘loved the church, and gave himself for it; that he might 
sanctify and cleanse it with the washing of water by the 
word; that he might present it to himself a glorious church, 
not having spot or wrinkle, or any such thing; but that it 
should be holy and without blemish.”’ Eph. v. 25—27, 

4. He orders and disposes of every circumstance in their 
lot, so as to make it subservient to the advancement of their 
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spiritual interests. With respect to their outward lot in 
the world, their conversion is not necessarily productive 
of any change. Hence the direction given by Paul to the 
converts at Corinth. ‘‘ Let every man abide in the same 
calling wherein he was called. Art thou called being a ser- 
vant? care not for it; but if thou mayest be made free, use 
it rather. For he that is called in the Lord, being a servant, 
is the Lord’s free man: likewise also he that is called, being 
free, is Christ’s servant. Ye are bought with a price; be not 
ye the servants of men. Brethren, let every man, wherein 
he is called, therein abide with God.”’ 1 Cor. vii. 20—26. But 
though productive of no external change, it is accompanied 
with a new covenant blessing which sweetens-every circum- 
stance in their lot in the world, and makes it conducive to the 
advancement of their sanctification. Are they rich? It dis- 
poses them to receive the good things of this world with 
thankfulness, to lay out their substance for God’s honour, 
and to use this world as not abusing it. Are they poor? 
Their poverty is rendered subservient to the trial of their faith, 
their patience, and resignation to the will of God. ‘God 
hath chosen the poor of this world, rich in faith, and heirs of 
the kingdom which he hath promised to them that love him.” 
They usually experience a large share of the afflictions inci- 
dent to the present life; but these are sanctified to them for 
the mortification of their corruptions, the trial of their graces, 
for weaning their affections from things that are seen and 
temporal, and raising them to things unseen and eternal. 
‘‘ No chastening for the present seemeth to be joyous, but 
grievous: nevertheless, afterwards it yieldeth the peaceable 
fruit of righteousness unto them who are exercised thereby.” 
They have, besides, trials peculiar to themselves, arising from 
the conflict between implanted grace and remaining corrup- 
tion—the temptations of Satan—and the reproach and perse- 
cution of the world from without. But Christ is their king, 
and he will save them. Permitting them to be tried for their 
good, he, in the mean time, makes his grace sufficient for 
them, and perfects strength in their weakness; and, the end 
of the trial béing gained, he brings them forth like gold which 
hath lost nothing but the dross. ‘*’The Lord knoweth how 
to deliver the godly out of temptation, and to reserve the 
wicked to the day of judgment to be punished.” 

5. He, in the mean time, restrains their enemies, and will 
ultimately bruise them under their feet. ‘Their worst ene- 
mies are the plagues of their own hearts, but these shall not 
ultimately prove victorious. Believers are legally dead to sin 
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by their justification ; ; its reigning power is broken in their 
regeneration ; and though it still exists, and sometimes threa- 
tens to regain the ascendency, it is doomed to destruction, 
and is already in the agonies of dissolution. ‘“ Knowing this, 
that our old man is crucified with him; that the body of sin 
might be destroyed, that henceforth we should not serve sin.” 
Their enemy the devil goeth about as a roaring lion, seeking 
whom he may devour, and frequently assails them with his 
fiery temptations; but this enemy is under the control of 
- Christ; and when his people are tempted, he either rebukes 
the tempter so that he departs from them; or, if the tempta- 
tion be continued, he makes his grace sufficient for them, so 
as to enable them to resist the tempter, and ultimately put 
him to flight; or should he permit them to fall before temp- 
tation, he mercifully recovers them, by bringing them to the 
renewed exercise of faith and repentance. ‘This good shep- 
herd does not only find out the lost sheep, but mercifully 
brings back those who have strayed. ‘He restoreth my 
soul, he leadeth me in the paths of righteousness, even for 
his name’s sake.”’ As he now restrains the tempter, so he 
will bruise him under their feet shortly. 

As for the world, Christ has already overcome it, and his 
victory secures their victory. ‘These things have I spoken 
unto you, that in me ye might have peace. In the world ye 
shall have tribulation ; but be of good cheer, I have overcome 
the world.’ While through the intrigues of false teachers, 
multitudes make shipwreck of the faith, and of a good con- 
science ; they are enabled, by the supernatural teaching of the 
Holy Spirit, to resist the baneful influence of error, and to 
hold fast the truth as it is in Jesus. ‘* Ye are of God, little 
children, and have overcome them; because greater is he 
that is in you, than he that is in the world.”’ 1 John iv. 4. 
By the direction and aid of the same Spirit, they are at pre- 
sent enabled to resist the smiles and to overcome the frowns of 
the world, which entice or drive others into the commission 
of sin; and in so far as relates to its reproach and persecu- 
tion, the rod of the wicked shall not always rest upon the lot 
of the righteous. The day of retribution shall come, when 
Christ shall avenge their blood upon those who dwell upon 
the earth. 

The last enemy is death, but even this enemy has been 
vanquished by the captain of their salvation. By his death 
he obtained a legal victory over death, in behalf of his peo- 
ple; so that, though for wise purposes they are subjected to 
its stroke, they escape its sting. In his resurrection he rosea 
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glorious conqueror over death and the grave; and his resur- 
rection was the earnest and pledge of the resurrection of all 
his followers. ‘* Every man in his own order; Christ the 
first fruits, afterwards they that are Christ’s at his coming.” 


ei 


CHAPTER IV. 


OUR LORD’S ADMINISTRATION AS IT EXTENDS TO ALL THINGS 
FOR THE BENEFIT OF HIS CHURCH. 


We have seen already that our Lord executes his office as 
a king in the church, by his word, ordinances, and laws, ac- 
companied with the power of his Spirit. But he does not 
govern his subsidiary kingdom by ordinances and office-bear- 
ers, distinct or different from the established laws of nature 
and the ordinary instruments of providence; but by giving 
these a supernatural direction for the benefit of the church. 
In both cases, however, power is put forth by the immediate 
agency of the Spirit, as the Spirit of Christ, to render the 
means and instruments effectual for the supernatural ends 
proposed by them. ‘The same Spirit who gives effect to the 
ordinances of his grace in the church for the salvation of sin- 
ners, directs the laws of nature and the instruments of provi- 
dence in the moral world, beyond, as well as within her pale, 
for her benefit. Thus, in Ezekiel’s vision of the cherub, the 
four living creatures, fic symbols of the ministers of religion, 
and the wheels, the symbols of the instruments of God’s 
moral government in the world, though, in their nature dis- 
tinct, run parallel, and both contribute in their own way, so 
far as relates to the church, to promote one common end; 
and the reason assigned is, that the same Spirit who animates 
the living creatures, regulates the motion of the wheels. ' 
‘‘ And when the living creatures went, the wheels went by 
them ; and when the living creatures were lifted up from the 
earth, the wheels were lifted up. Whithersoever the spirit 
was to go, they went, thither was their spirit to go; and the 
wheels were lifted up over against them; for the spirit of the 
living creature was in the wheels.”’ Ezek. i. 19, 20. 

I. We have already noticed that our Lord’s subsidiary 
kingdom extends to the whole human race, and assigned 
some reasons for it. At present, we are to confine our atten- 
tion to the manner in which he exercises his power over all, 
flesh, in overruling all events in kingdoms or commonwealths, 
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as well as the actions of individuals, so as to make them di- 
rectly or indirectly subservient to the good of his people. 

1. In exercising this power, our Lord so disposes of na- 
tions and their governments, as to remove those physical and 
political obstructions out of the way, which tend to retard the 
progress of his gospel in the world. Even so early as the 
original division of the earth, we find provision made, by 
mediatory interference for the future settlement of the church 
in Abraham’s family, in the land of Canaan. ‘* When the 
Most High divided to the nations their inheritance, when he 
separated the sons of Adam, he set the bounds of the people, 
according to the number of the children of Israel.’’ For se- 
veral hundreds of years before the coming of Christ, arrange- 
ments were making for removing those obstructions which 
stood in the way of the progress of his gospel among the na- 
tions, arising from the diversity of tongues, governments, 
customs, and manners. By the overthrow of the Babylonian 
monarchy by the Persians, of the Persian monarchy by the 
Greeks, and of the Grecian by the Romans, the whole civi- 
lized world was brought under one civil government, and a 
free communication opened between countries the most re- 
mote from one another; and, by means of the same revolu- 
tions, the Greek language, in which the gospel was at first 
committed to writing, came to be generally understood, at 
least among the learned, in every country throughout the 
Romanempire. These circumstances mightily contributed 
to facilitate the progress of the gospel. ‘Thus, to pave the 
way for the coming of the Desire of all nations, and the set- 
ting up of his kingdom more extensively in the world, God 
shook all nations. Haggaiii. 7. Similar, and in some re- 
spects even greater, obstructions exist, at present, to the ex- 
tension of the kingdom of Christ, arising, not only from hea- 
then darkness and superstition, but also from the corruptions 
that have crept into the profession of Christianity, in almost 
every nation that bears the Christian name—corruptions sanc- 
tioned by custom, and by all the weight of civil authority. 
But the Head of the church has still power over all flesh; and, 
under his administration, similar effects shall yet be produced 
by similar causes, until every moral and political obstruction 
be removed out of the way of the setting up of his kingdom 
throughout the habitable earth. He whose voice then shook 
the earth, hath promised, saying, ‘*Yet once more I shake 
not the earth only, but also heaven. And this word, yet once 
more, signifieth the removing of those things that are shaken, 
as of things that are made, that those things which cannot be 
shaken may remain.”’ Heb. xii. 26, 27. 
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2. In the exercise of his power over all flesh, he sometimes 
makes those who are strangers to religion contribute by the 
influence of their authority to the advancement of his work in 
the church. He can make the earth help the woman. The 
_ Egyptians were the instruments of feeding the infant church 
in the season of famine. Cyrus was raised up for restoring 
the Jews to their own land, and rebuilding the temple. ‘I 
have raised him up in righteousness, and I will direct all his 
ways: he shall build my city, and he shall let go my captives, 
not for price nor reward, saith the Lord of hosts.” Isaiah 
xlv. 18. He has the hearts of all men in his hand, and he 
can incline even wicked men to favour his people in the sea- 
son of their distress, ‘¢'The Lord said, Verily it shall be well 
with thy remnant, verily I will cause the enemy to entreat 
thee well, in the time of evil and in the time of affliction.” 

3. He employs wicked men, especially those in power, for 
the correction and trial of the church. ‘Thus, he employed 
the Assyrians for punishing the ten tribes and correcting 
Judah for their apostacy. Nothing was farther from the in- 
tention of the Assyrian monarch, than to execute God’s pur- 
pose. He was prompted by no higher motive than worldly 
ambition. But the great Head of the church overruled his 
ambition for the accomplishing of his own designs with regard 
to his rebellious people. ‘‘ Howbeit he meaneth not so, neither - 
doth his heart think so; but it is in his heart to destroy and 
cut off nations notafew.”’ Isa.x. 7. The church has seldom 
retained her purity for any length of time, when in outward 
prosperity ; accordingly she has been frequently cast into the 
furnace of persecution for her religious improvement, and 
wicked men have been the instruments employed by the 
Head of the church for this purpose. They hate the church, 
and it is owing entirely to the restraints laid upon them by 
Christ that she is not consumed; and no more is necessary 
to prepare a furnace for her, than in a certain degree to re- 
move these restraints. ‘This he does in infinite wisdom and 
grace. He holds the reins in his own hand, and permits the 
fury of persecutors to vent itself only for such atime, and in 
such a degree, as shall be most conducive to his glory and 
her good; and says to them, as he says to the waves of the 
ocean, Hitherto shall ye go, and no farther. Christ uses the 
furnace of persecution, in particular, for purging his church 
of false teachers and nominal professors, and for trying the 
faith and patience of hisown people. While he casts out the 
wicked as dross, he brings his own through the furnace, re- 
fined as silver is refined, and tried as gold is tried. Zech. xiii. 9. 
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4, Having accomplished his work of correction upon mount 
Zion, he punishes her oppressors for their malice and cruelty. 
They are not the less guilty that their cruelty is overruled by 
the Head of the church for her good. ‘Though He means it 
for good, when he permits them to persecute and afflict her, 
they mean it for evil, and merit punishment accordingly. 
Judgment begins at God’s house, but it ends with the wicked. 
The church tastes the brim of the cup, but the wicked of the 
earth are made to wring out the bitter dregs of it. ‘+ Thus 
saith thy Lord, the Lorp, and thy God who pleadeth the 
cause of his people, Behold, I have taken out of thine hand 
the cup of trembling, even the dregs of the cup of my fury ; 
thou shalt no more drink it again; but I will put it into the 
hand of them that afflict thee, which have said to thy soul, 
Bow down, that we may go over; and thou hast laid thy 
body as the ground, and as the street, to them that went over.” 
Isa. li. 22, 23. The greater part of the public judgments 
which have desolated our earth, have been inflicted in the 
way of avenging the church of her enemies. The persecution 
of the church has usually filled up the cup of national crime, 
and brought on national punishment. ‘The indignation of 
the Lord is upon all nations, and his fury upon all their 
armies: he hath utterly destroyed them, he hath delivered 
_ them to the slaughter. For it is the day of the Lord’s ven- 
geance, and the year of recompense for the controversy of 
Zion.’’ Isa. xxxiv. 2,8. Where now are the mighty empires 
of former times represented in Nebuchadnezzar’s dream by 
the greatimage? ‘They persecuted the church of Christ, each 
in its turn, and are now broken to pieces by the stone cut out 
of the mountain without hands. A similar destruction awaits 
those kingdoms which have risen out of their ruins, and were 
represented by the toes of the great image, which have given 
their power and dominion to the beast. ‘* The judgment 
shall sit, and they shall take away his dominion, to consume 
and to destroy it unto the end. Andthe kingdom and domi- 
nion, and the greatness of the kingdom under the whole 
heaven, shall be given to the people of the saints of the Most 
High, whose kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, and all 
dominion shall serve and obey him. Dan. vii. 26, 27. | 

Whoever may be the instruments employed by Christ in 
- executing judgment upon the stated enemies of the church, 
and whatever their motives, they are, by his providential in- 
fluence, made to fulfil his pleasure. Hence he is described as 
the grand agent in executing these judgments, and in charac- 
ters suited to their nature. Is the judgment that of war? then 
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he comes from the country of the enemies of the church, from 
the capital of that country, and with garments rolled in blood. 
‘¢ Who is this that cometh from Edom, with dyed garments 
from Bozrah? this that is glorious in his apparel, travelling 
in the greatness of his strength? I that speak in righteous- 
ness, mighty to save. Wherefore art thou red in thine ap- 
parel, and thy garments like him that treadeth in the wine-fat ? 
I have trodden the wine-press alone ; and of the people there 
was none with me: for I will tread them‘in mine anger, and 
trample them in my fury; and their blood shall be sprinkled 
upon my garments, and [ will stain all my raiment.” Isa. lxiil. 
1—3. In like manner on the total ruin of Antichrist, he is 
introduced as red with the blood of the slain: ‘* And I saw 
heaven opened, and behold a white horse; and he that sat 
upon him was called Faithful and True; andin righteousness _ 
he doth judge and make war. And he was clothed with a 
vesture dipped in blood: and his name is called The Word 
of God. And the armies which were in heaven followed him 
upon white horses, clothed in fine linen, white and clean.”’ 
Rev. xix. 11—14. Hence also the destruction of those ene- 
mies is ascribed to the church, though her geniune members 
-are seldom used as the instruments of it; because it is effected 
by the power of her Head. Thus we are told that the king- 
dom which the Lord God should set up, represented in Ne- 
buchadnezzar’s vision by the stone cut out of the mountain 
without hands, should break in pieces and consume ail the 
kingdoms of the world opposed to it, and that it should stand 
for ever. Dan. ii. 44. Messiah’s conquests are, as yet, only 
in progress, but they shall go on until all authority and power 
opposed to the church—his free, spiritual, and independent 
kingdom—be brought down; ‘for he must reign till all his 
enemies be made his footstool.” 

5. These judgments, executed upon nations and individuals 
by Christ, all lead to, and shall terminate in the general judg- 
ment. In the present world judgment is often suspended for 
a season, and, even when inflicted, is mitigated for the sake 
of the elect who are interspersed among the wicked, or per- 
haps still in their loins. It was for this reason Judah was 
restored to her own land while the ten tribes remained in 
captivity. Isa. vi. 13. It was for this reason too, that the 
Jews were respited during forty years after they had crucified 
the Saviour, and that, when judgment was actually inflicted, 
the days of their calamity were shortened. 2 Pet. iii. 9; 

- Matth. xxiv. 22. But, at the second coming of Christ, this 
reason for divine forbearance shall no longer exist; the elect 
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being all born, converted, and separated from the wicked. 
Then wrath shall come upon them to the uttermost. ‘They 
shall be brought before the judgment-seat, condemned, and 
cast into hell, “where is weeping, and wailing, and gnashing 
Orteeth, | # These shall go into everlasting, punishment. 
The wicked shall be turned into hell, and all the nations that 
forget to seek God.”’ ‘The general judgment is intimately 
connected with God’s present moral government, and abso- 
lutely necessary for its vindication. In the present life, the 
distribution of rewards and punishments is disproportionate, 
therefore there must be a future retribution, when every one 
shall receive according to his works. But one principal end 
of the general judgment is the glory of Christ, by the full 
manifestation and vindication of the honour of his mediatory 
administration, not only in the consummation of the salvation 
of his redeemed people, but in the condign punishment of the 
despisers of his gospel, and of the persecutors of his fol- 
lowers. ‘‘ Seeing itis a righteous thing with God to recom- 
pense tribulation to them that trouble you; and to you who 
are troubled rest with us, when the Lord Jesus shall be re- 
vealed from heaven with his mighty angels, in flaming fire, 
taking vengeance on them that know not God, and that obey 
not the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, who shall be punish- 
ed with everlasting destruction from the presence of the Lord, 
and from the glory of his power.”’ 2 Thess. i. 6—9. 

II. We shall next speak of that control which our Lord 
has over Satan. Satan exercises an usurped dominion over 
all mankind in their natural state, God’s own elect not ex- 
cepted: .‘*And you hath he quickened who were dead in 
trespasses and sins; wherein in time past ye walked accord- 
ing to the course of this world, according to the prince of the 
power of the air, the spirit that now worketh in the children 
of disobedience.”’ Eph.ii. 1, 2. This being the case, every 
accession to the kingdom of Christ implies a conquest over 
Satan, the god of this world.. It was in prospect of these 
triumphs over the powers of darkness that our Lord, after the 
disciples had been sent forth to preach, and had reported their 
success, said, ‘I beheld Satan as lightning fall from heaven.” 
And also, immediately before his crucifixion: ‘* Now is the 
judgment of this world, now shall the prince of this world be 
cast out.”’ In conversion, there is on the part of Christ not 


only a gracious exercise of power upon the heart of the sin-— 


ner, inclining him to embrace the offer of the gospel, but 
also a judicial and penal exercise of it upon Satan, subvert- 
ing that domination under which he held his captive. While 
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the prisoner is loosed, the jailer is bound ; Christ the stronger 
man binds Satan the strong man, and spoils him of his goods. 
From that moment Satan loses his dominion; still, however, 
so long as the law in the members, which wars against the 
law of the mind, is not eradicated, he has an ally in the be- 
liever’s heart, and were it not that his chain is shortened, he 
would, by co-operating with that law, regain the ascendency. 
But the very God of peace shall bruise him under the feet of 
the believer shortly. 

The power of Christ counteracts and overturns Satan’s in- 
fluence in the world, as well as in the hearts of individuals. 
By deception Satan introduced sin into the world, and, by 
means of it, he continues to maintain and extend his domi- 
nion. All those errors and delusions which are so prevalent, 
and which draw men into perdition, are Satan’s works, and 
issue from the bottomless pit. As a just punishment for the 
apostacy of man, and, in particular, for the contempt of the 
gospel, Christ permits him to go forth and propagate these 
errors. ‘* For this cause God shall send them a strong delu- 
sion, that they should believe a lie.”? 2 Thess. ii. 11. But 
from the prevalence of error, delusion, and wickedness, Christ 
takes occasion to display his own power by shaking and 
overthrowing Satan’s throne, even where it is most firmly 
established, and, to outward view, impregnable. This was the 
ease with Satan’s heathen kingdom. Idolatry and supersti- 
tion, so congenial to the human heart, were confirmed by 
custom and sanctioned by law throughout the whole Gentile 
world, so that Satan appeared to be established in his king- 
dom so securely as to bid defiance to every competitor. But 
how soon did the Son of God shake the pillars of his throne, 
not, indeed, by human might or human power, but by the 
gospel, accompanied with the influences of his Spirit. Be- 
fore its still small voice his oracles were silenced, his temples 
deserted, and his votaries turned from idols to the service of 
the living God. After this signal victory over the powers of 
darkness in the first ages of Christianity, Satan, for the pun- 
ishment of a backsliding church and the trial of the faith and 
patience of God’s faithful.ones, was permitted to renew the 
attack, not by reviving Pagan idolatry, but by corrupting the 
profession of Christianity. This attempt succeeded to an 
alarming degree under the reign of Antichrist. But Satan 
did not confine himself to one mode of deception. The anti- 
christian apostacy was followed by the delusions of the false 
prophet, represented by a great smoke ascending out of the 
bottomless pitand darkening the horizon of the visible church, 
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which threatened anew the extinction of Christianity. Then 
Satan’s throne seemed to be established upon a firmer basis 
than ever. ‘The kingdom of Christ was confined within nar- 
row limits, and his faithful’ witnesses, reduced to a small 
number, after having prophesied long in sackcloth, were slain, 
and lay dead in the streets of the great city, which is spiri- 
tually called Sodom and Egypt. But these his attempts to 
ruin the kingdom of Christ have been, and shall be overruled, 
for rendering his final overthrow more ignominious to him- 
self, and more glorious to the king of the church. Christ goes 
forth conquering and to conquer. The Spirit of life has 
already entered into the witnesses, so that they have stood up 
and renewed their testimony to the astonishment of their ad- 
versaries ; the antichristian beast has received a deadly wound ; 
the interests of the false prophet are rapidly on the decline ; 
and every thing seems to be hastening on that crisis when 
Satan himself shall be bound by Christ and shut up in prison 
for a thousand years, that he may deceive the nations no more 
till the thousand years be fulfilled. ‘Then the kingdoms of 
this world which have long been subject to Satan, shall be- 
come the kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ. But pre- 
vious to his final ruin, Satan is to make one last and mighty 
struggle to revive his interests in our fallen world. He is to 
be loosed from his prison, and to go forth to deceive the na- 
tions, and to gather them together to make the final and most 
furious attack upon the church. But this shall be the pre- 
lude of his utter destruction, for he shall be arrested in his 
career by the second coming of Christ, in the clouds of heaven 
with power and great glory; when, having received his 
doom, he shall be cast into the lake of fire and brimstone, 
where the beast and the false prophet are, and shall be tor- 
mented day and night for ever and ever. Rev. xx. 7, 10. 
III. All the inferior parts of the creation, as we have pre- 
viously noticed, are also subject to the government of Christ. 
In the exercise of his power he can make the lower animals, 
contrary to their natural instincts, minister to the wants of 
his people. ‘Thus he caused the ravens to feed Elijah. They 
brought him flesh and bread in the morning, and flesh and 
bread in the evening, and he drank of the brook. By in- 
creasing their power of propagation, he has made the meanest 
insects and reptiles instruments of his terrible judgments. 
Thus locusts, lice, flies, and frogs were all made to waste the 
land of Egypt. When necessary to the safety of his people, 
he disarms the serpentine race of their sting, and restrains the 
fierceness of the lion, even when appetite is whetted by hun- 
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ger. Thus the lions had no power over Daniel when cast 
into the den, nor the viper over Paul when it fastened upon 
his hand at Melita. <‘* These signs,”’ said Jesus, ‘‘ shall fol- 
low them that believe; in my name shall they cast out devils ; 
they shall speak with new tongues; they shall take up ser- 
pents ; and if they drink any deadly thing, it shall not hurt 
them.’’ Mark xvi. 17,18. He has power to suspend the 


operation of those laws by which the material world is gov- | 


erned, or to enlarge their energies for the salvation of his 
people, or for the destruction of their enemies. ‘Thus atthe 
battle of the Israelites with the five kings of Canaan, the sun 
stood still for the space of a whole day, and the moon was 
stayed till the people were avenged of their enemies: thus 
the fire, the natural tendency of which is to devour, had no 
power over the three children who were cast into the furnace 
heated seven times hotter than usual; and thus the waters of 
the Red Sea, contrary to the course of nature, stood in an 
heap, on this side and on that side, and opened a passage for 
the Israelites to go over dry shod, while upon the Egyptians 
they returned with double force, and overwhelmed them, so 
that not one was leftalive. Fire, hail, snow, vapour, stormy 
wind fulfil his word, and he can employ any or all of them 
or the benefit of his people. ‘Thus when the Israelites fought 
with the kings of Canaan, the Lord cast down great stones 
from heaven, so that they who died by the hailstones were 
more than they whom the sword devoured. ‘* When the Al- 
mighty scattered kings in it, it was white as snow of Salmon. 
The hill of God is as the hill of Bashan, an high hill as the 
hill of Bashan.’’ These are miraculous events, and we ap- 
prehend that miracles in general are to be referred to medi- 
atory interference, as they have all, directly or indirectly, had 
for their end the confirmation of supernatural revelation, or 
the advancement of the interests of the kingdom of Christ. 
But without a miracle strictly so called, he can give such an 
extraordinary direction to the common course of events, in 
the physical as well as in the moral world, as to make both 
subserve to the interests of his kingdom. ‘+ We know that 
all things work together for good to them that love God, to 
them who are the called according to his purpose.’’ Rom. 
Vili. 28. 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE SPIRITUAL NATURE OF THE CHURCH, OUR LORD’S PROPER 
KINGDOM; THE SALUTARY INFLUENCE IT IS CALCULATED 
TO HAVE UPON SOCIETY AT LARGE; AND THE DUTIES MEN 
IN THEIR CIVILSTATIONS OWE TO CHRIST AND HIS CHURCH. 


SECTION I. 


THE SPIRITUAL NATURE OF THE CHURCH, THE PROPER KING- 
DOM OF CHRIST. 


WHILE We maintain that the church is a spiritual society, 
we are not to be understood as asserting, that she is so dis- 
connected with the world, as to contain nothing earthly or 
secular in its own nature. Her office-bearers are men, not 
angels, and they have a civil as well as a spiritual character ; 
besides, they must be clothed and fed, as well as other men, 
from the produce of the earth. In the exercise of their func- 
tions, they are capable of being greatly annoyed, or greatly 
benefited, by the powers of this world, according as these are 
hostile or favourable to their interests. ‘Though the church, 
in her leading features, is a spiritual and heavenly society, 
yet she has many things common to her with other societies, 
and in these respects needs outward support and outward pro- 
tection, in common with them. What we maintain is, that 
in her origin, offices, office-bearers, laws, judicatories, and 
special ends of her erection, she is a spiritual society—in the 
world, but not of the world, being distinct from secular king- 
doms, and possessing from her head Christ an intrinsic and 
unalienable power, for all the purposes of her administration, 
not derived from the powers of this world, and not subordi- 
nate to them. ‘The church of Christ was always a spiritual 
society. ‘Though God’s ancient people were under a theo- 
cracy, and received their civil and political, as well as their 
religious institutions immediately from God, yet even in their 
case, there was a marked distinction between the church and 
the state. The services of the sanctuary were restricted to 
one tribe, and the priesthood to one family ; and every at- 
tempt to encroach upon their peculiar functions was visited 
by signal tokens of the divine displeasure. In matters of ju- 
dicature they were also distinct; and what related purely to 
religion was assigned to the priesthood, and to the Levites as 
their assistants. We find this distinction clearly pointed out 
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in the directions given by Jehoshaphat to the judges appoint- 
ed in Jerusalem, and the fenced cities of Judah: ‘* And, be- 
hold, Amariah the chief priest is over you in all matters of 
the Lord; and Zebadiah the son of Ishmael, the ruler of the 
house of Judah, for all the king’s matters: also the Levites 
shall be officers before you. Deal courageously, and the 
Lord shall be with the good.”’ 2 Chron. xix. 11. At present 
we are to confine our attention principally to the church un- 
der the New Testament dispensation. 

1. Her spiritual nature, considered as a kingdom, appears 
from ancient predictions. ‘The Jews, at the time of our 
Lord’s appearance, had formed very erroneous notions re- 
specting the character of the promised Messiah, and the king- 
dom he was about to set up in the world. ‘They expected 
he would appear in all the pomp of a temporal prince; and 
that his kingdom would be a secular kingdom ; that he would 
make Jerusalem the seat of his government; and that he 
would subject the whole Gentile world to their dominion. 
These mistakes arose from their ignorance of their own Serip- 
tures. Jacob, on his death-bed, foretold that Messiah should 
spring from Judah, the royal tribe; but, to show that his 
kingdom was not to be a secular, but_a spiritual kingdom, he 
also foretold that, upon the appearance of the Shiloh, the tribe 
of Judah should lose its secular dominion, which actually 
took place at the birth of Christ. ‘The sceptre shall not 
depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver from between his feet, 
until Shiloh come; and unto him shall the gathering of the 
people be.”’? Gen. xlix. 10. Daniel also foretold that, imme- 
diately after the appearance of Messiah to put away sin by 
the sacrifice of himself, instead of Jerusalem being restored 
to its former secular power and grandeur, a prince should 
come, and destroy both the city and temple, and leave no 
vestige of them remaining. ‘And after threescore and two 
weeks shall Messiah be cut off, but not for himself: and the 
people of the prince that shall come shall destroy the city, 
and the sanctuary; and the end thereof shall be with a flood, 
and unto the end of the war desolations are determined.”’ 
Chap. ix. 26. The reign of Christ was indeed typified by 
David’s dominion over God’s ancient people, and described 
in prophecy by figures borrowed from secular kingdoms; 
but this circumstance, instead of implying that his kingdom 
was to be of a worldly nature, proves the contrary. The 
type is always inferior, not only in degree, but in kind, to 
- the antitype; so that from this very circumstance it might 
have been inferred, that the kingdom of Christ, in which these 
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types and figures were to be substantiated, would be spiritual 
in its nature, and heavenly in its origin. Nor does it alter 
the case, that it was foretold that Messiah should actually sit 
on David’s throne: to establish it; for this did not refer to 
David’s dominion, viewed as a mere secular dominion, but to 
his dominion as exercised over God’s visible people, who 
were in many respects typical of the subjects of Messiah in 
New Testament times, and to certain powers vested in him 
with regard to that people, considered as an enchurched peo- 
ple, that belong to no mere secular prince, and which were 
to be carried into full effect only under the reign of Messiah. 
What was secular in David’s throne was gradually on the 
decline, from the days of Solomon until the dynasty in his 
family became extinct, save in the page of prophecy, which 
held out to the faith of the church the prospect of its revival, 
not ina secular but in a spiritual form, in the person and 
reign of Messiah. Hence, in the same psalm which contains 
a description of God’s covenant of royalty with David, in all 
its glory and_perpetuity, the decline and extinction of secular 
dominion in his family are foretold. ‘** Once have I sworn 
by my holiness, that I will not lie unto David. His seed 
shall endure for ever, and his throne as the sun before me. 
Bur thou hast cast off and abhorred, thou hast been wroth 
with thine anointed. ‘Thou hast made void the covenant of 
thy servant; thou hast profaned his crown, by casting it to 
the ground.” Ps. Ixxxix. 35, 36. 38,39. Thus, the dispen- 
sations of Providence towards David’s family, as well as the 
general scope of prophecy, might have convinced the Jews 
that God’s covenant of royalty with him was to be carried 
into full effect under the reign of Messiah, not by a secular, 
but by a spiritual dominion. 
2. The spirituality of this kingdom appears from its origin. 
It has its formal-origin from God. Civil government, with 
regard to its essence, or in so far as it is found to exist in 
such a state as to accomplish, in some degree, its proper 
ends, is from God, through the medium of society ; being 
the result of the application of natural principles for promo- 
ting peace, and for securing justice and social order among 
mankind. Hence we are told, ‘‘ The powers that be are or- 
dained of God.”’ But natural law fixes no particular form of 
civil government; and therefore, in so far as it relates to its 
offices, and mode of administration, it may be reduced to 
different forms without subverting its nature as an ordinance 
of God. Hence itis also called an ordinance of man. ‘*Sub- 
mit yourselves to every ordinance of man for the Lord’s sake ; 
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whether it be to the king, as supreme; or unto governors, as 
unto them that are sent by him for the punishment of evil- 
doers, and for the praise of them that do well.”’ 1 Pet. ii, 13, 
14. But the kingdom of Christ is immediately from heaven. 
Its king is the Lord from heaven—its subjects are born of 
God—its laws are all dictated by inspiration—and the whole 
plan of its administration fixed by positive institution. Hence 
its approach was announced by the designations ‘ the king- ' 
dom of God;” (Mark i. 15.) and ‘ the kingdom of heaven.”’ 

Matth. ili. 2. ‘To the same purpose, in the page of prophecy, 

it is described in its renovated state after the reign of anti- 

christ, under the designation of ‘the holy Jerusalem, de- 

scending out of heaven from God.”’ Rev. xxi. 10. 

3. Every thing peculiar to this kingdom is spiritual. As 
we have observed, the church, considered as a visible body, 
has some things in common with other corporate bodies; but 
every thing characteristic of it as the kingdom of Christ is 
spiritual. ‘The king of the church is a spiritual king, and 
vested with spiritual dominion—a dominion that respects, not 
the secular affairs of men, but their spiritual and eternal inte- 
rests. When he appeared in our world, it was not with the 
outward pomp of temporal princes, but in a humble condition. 
Zech. ix. 9. He resisted every attempt of the multitude to 
invest him with civil authority. ‘* When Jesus perceived 
that they would come and take him by force, to make him a 
king, he departed again into a mountain himself alone.”” John 
vi. 15. He peremptorily refused to interfere with the func- 
tions of civil rulers. When a certain person requested him 
to speak to his brother to divide the inheritance with him, 
‘¢ He said unto him, Man, who made me a judge, or a divi- 
der over you?”’ Luke xii. 138, 14. He uniformly declared, 
that his kingdom was not of this world, that his empire was 
not over the bodies and worldly property of men, but over 
their minds and consciences; and that it was not to be sup- 
ported, or extended, by the civil arm, but by the preaching 
of the gospel with the Holy Ghost sent down from heaven. 
John xviii. 36. His throne is not a material but a heavenly 
throne. Ps. cx. 1. His sceptre not a material but a spiritual 
sceptre—his gospel accompanied with the power of his Spirit. 
Verses 2, 3. A sceptre of righteousness is the sceptre of his 
kingdom. Ps. xlv. 6,'7. The office-bearers of his kingdom | 
are distinct from civil rulers, and in the exercise of their of- | 
fice not subordinate to them. His genuine subjects are dis-/ 
tinguished from others, not by the nations to which they be- 
long, by their place of abode, their political creed, their. 
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worldly rank, their secular calling, or any of those marks 
_which distinguish the citizens of the world; but by their spi- 
ritual vocation, their profession of faith in Christ and obedi- 
ence to him, their heavenly conversation, the purity of their 
lives, their attachment to one another, and their zeal for the 
- cause of truth and righteousness. The laws of his kingdom 
are spiritual, and take cognizance, not of the overt actions 
merely, but of the thoughts and intents of the heart; and the 
success of the administration of these laws depends not on 
human might, or human power, but upon the power of God’s 
Spirit. The devotion yielded by his subjects differs widely 
from the vain ceremonies paid to earthly princes. It is not 
lip-service, but the devotion of the heart. And its high re- 
wards, for the present, are not meat and drink, or those things. 
that perish in the using, but righteousness and peace, and joy 
in the Holy Ghost; and, in the end, an inheritance incor- 
ruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not away, reserved for 
them in heaven. _ 

4. The direct and special ends of the erection and main- 
tenance of this kingdom are spiritual. It has indeed objects 
common to it with secular kingdoms, such as the advance- 
ment and preservation of public morals, but under a distinct 
consideration. ‘The object of civil rulers in endeavouring to 
promote public morals, in a sole relation to their office, is the 
advancement of peace, justice, and social order in civil so- 
ciety ; but the object of ecclesiastical office-bearers in inculca- 
ting morality, is more immediately the discharge of the duty 
which Christians owe their God and Redeemer; the adorning 
of their Christian profession ; the making of their calling and 
their election sure; and their advancement in holiness, with- 
out which no man can see the Lord. Civil jurisdiction re- 
spects only the overt actions of men—when public crimes 
are suppressed, and public justice and social order maintained, 
its direct ends are gained; but the jurisdiction of the church 
aims at the religious and moral improvement of the judgment - 
and of the heart, and the formation of mankind for the wor- 
ship of that God who is a Spirit, and who will be worshipped 
in spirit and in truth. In fine, our Lord’s administration in 
the church has not for its direct and special object to secure 
to his subjects civil liberty, though it has an indirect tendency 
to do so, but to deliver them from the power of sin, the de- 
teriorating influence of the world, the tyranny of Satan, the 
sting of death, and the power of the grave: not their exemp- 
tion from the common trials and afflictions of life, which more 
immediately affect the body ; but the redemption and salva- 
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tion of their immortal souls: not their advancement to worldly 
ease, honour, and affluence; but to secure for them the ho- 
nour that cometh from God, treasures in heaven, and those 
pleasures which are at God’s right hand for ever. 

5. The means appointed by Christ for attaining these ends, 
are also spiritual. God, as the moral governor of the world, 
has put the sword into the hand of civil rulers, to secure the 
ends of their office; but all the means appointed by Christ to 
secure the ends of his administration in the church, are of a 
spiritual kind, such as the word of truth addressed to the 
hearts and consciences of men, and a course of moral disci- 
pline for the destruction of the flesh, that the spirit may be 
saved in the day of Jesus. The ministers of the church are 
to reprove, rebuke, and exhort with all authority ; but that 
authority affects the conscience, and not the persons, property, 
or external liberties of men. ‘These means are not intended 
to make men religious by force, for this, in the nature of 
things, is impossible, but by persuasion and from choice, and 
they are rendered effectual for that purpose, not by mere 
moral suasion, but by the demonstration and power of God’s 
Spirit. ‘For the weapons of our warfare are not carnal, but 
mighty through God to the pulling down of strong holds ; 
casting down imaginations, and every high thing that exalteth 
itself against the knowledge of God, and bringing into capti- 
vity every thought to the obedience of Christ.”’ 2 Cor. x. 4, 5. 


SECTION II. 


SALUTARY INFLUENCE WHICH THE SPIRITUAL KINGDOM OF 
CHRIST, WHEREVER IT IS ERECTED, IS CALCULATED TO 
EXERT UPON SOCIETY AT LARGE. 


We have already seen, that the primary and direct ends of 
the erection and maintenance of the church in our world, in 
subordination to the glory of God, is the spiritual salvation of 
mankind; but Christianity is also a remedial system to so- 
ciety at large, even in a civil point of view. It does not only 
form men for the service of God, but it makes all who are 
brought under its influence better parents or better children, 
better masters or better servants, better rulers or better sub- 
jects; and thus diffuses its salutary effects through every de- 
partment of civil society. And that this is its tendency, and 
shall be the effect produced by it when mankind in general 
are brought under the saving influence of the gospel of 
Christ, will appear from the following observations. 
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1. The religion of Jesus, of which the church is the repo- 
sitory, and her functionaries the expositors and dispensers, 
furnishes society, wherever it is published, with the most 
perfect system of law for regulating human conduct in all the 
affairs of life, and that, too, sanctioned by the high authority 
of God, the Lord of the conscience. Every human code has 
its defects, but the law of God revealed in the Bible is per- 
fect. By express precept, or native inference, it prohibits 
every thing that is evil, and inculeates what is right, and all 
that is right. ‘The law of the Lord is perfect.”” But be- 
sides its extent, it comes to us with authority that renders it 
binding upon the conscience. Mere human laws, however 
just, considered as such, can only reach men’s overt actions; 
but the law of Christ revealed in the Bible binds the con- 
science, as it proceeds from the Lord of the conscience. Be- 
sides, this law, as contained in the decalogue in particular, 
and in the Scriptures in general, recognises all the relations 
in civil life, and inculcates the various duties connected with 
these relations. It requires parents to train up their children 
in God’s fear, and children to honour and obey their parents ; 
masters to treat their servants with equity and kindness, and 
servants to discharge with fidelity the duties they owe to their 
masters; husbands to love their wives, and wives to love and 
obey their husbands; rulers to be just, ruling in God’s fear, 
and subjects to obey those who rule over them, not only for 
wrath, but also for conscience’ sake. Thus the Christian. 
religion must tend to improve the morals of a nation, since 
it not only recognises all the duties of civil life, but enforces 
them by the high authority of the Lord of the conscience. 

2. Wherever Christianity is revealed and its laws publish- 
ed, it enforces these duties by evangelical principles. ‘The 
law of God contains a perfect rule of duty; but it is the gos- 
pel, and the gospel alone, which furnishes fallen men with 
motives, efficacious through the influence of divine grace, for 
inclining and determining them to discharge the duties they 
owe to God and to one another. But all the duties of social 
life are enforced by Christian principles. Wives are enjoined 
to submit themselves unto their own husbands as unto the 
Lord; ‘for the husband is the head of the wife, even as 
Christ is the head of the church.’’ Husbands are enjoined to 
love their wives, ‘‘ even as Christ also loved the church.”’ Eph. 
v. 22, 23, 25. Children are to obey their parents ‘‘ 1n the 
Lord” and fathers are not to provoke their children to 
wrath, but to train them up ‘in the nurture and admoni- - 
tion of the Lord.’’ Servants are to be obedient to them that 
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are their masters according to the flesh, with fear and trem- 
bling, in singleness of heart, ‘‘as unto Christ;” and masters 
are to do the same things unto them, forbearing threatening, 
‘‘ knowing that their Master also is in heaven, neither is there 
respect of persons with him.” Ch. vi. 1.4.8,9. Kings are to 
discharge the duties of their stations with fear, from the con- 
sideration of Christ’s supremacy in the church, and over all 
things for her benefit. ‘*I will declare the decree ; ; the Lord 
hath said unto me, ‘Thou art my Son, this day have I begot- 
ten thee. Ask of me and I will give thee the heathen for 
thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for thy 
possession. ‘Thou shalt break them witha rod of iron; thou 
shalt dash them in pieces like a potter’s vessel. Be wise now, 
therefore, O ye kings; be instructed, ye judges of the earth. 
Serve the Lord with fear, and rejoice with trembling. Kiss 
the Son, lest he be angry, and ye perish from the way, when 
his wrath is kindled but a little. Blessed are all they that 
put their trust in him.” Ps. ii. 7—12. 

3. Even civil and political duties are moral duties, and, if 
moral duties, all who are favoured with supernatural revela- 
tion are bound, in all moral respects, to regulate their civil 
and political conduct by its laws, and to act under the influ- 
ence of its doctrines. That civil and political duties are moral 
duties, we apprehend will be disputed by none who acknow- 
ledge God’s moral supremacy and man’s dependance. 

They are relative duties, or the duties we owe to one an- 
other as superiors, inferiors, or equals, and enjoined by the 
second table of God’s law, particularly the fifth command- 
ment. We fear, however, that certain opinions are rapidly 
gaining ground which tend greatly to banish the influence of 
supernatural religion from civil life: Such as, that religion 
has no connexion with civil or political matters; and that, in 
prosecuting the latter, we are to pay no regard to the interests 
of the former. Would the advocates of these opinions have us 
believe, that because parents and children, masters and ser- 
vants, rulers and subjects, are united_by natural or civil ties, 
they ought, in the discharge of the duties connected with these 
relations, to be guided purely by the law of nature, and not 
to avail themselves of that supernatural revelation of moral 
law, which Christ has delivered to the church, and of which 
her functionaries are the official guardians and expositors? 
Are men to study conformity to the law of supernatural reve- 
lation, only in the place of the holy ; and, when they leave 
that place, to regulate their conduct in their families, and in 
the ordinary affairs of life, purely by the law of nature? Are 
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they to be Christians in the church, but heathens in the 
market-place? Is the same person, when acting as a min- 
ister in the church, to tell his people, that the moral law, as 
revealed in the Bible, is the standard of morality to Chris- 
tians; and, if called to fill the Ethic chair, to direct his pupils 
to seek for it in the writings of Seneca or of Plato? And 
must legislators in Christian countries, in framing laws for 
the administration of justice, and the maintenance of social 
order in civil society, shut their eyes against the light of su- 
pernatural revelation, and collect all their ideas of right and 
wrong, from the dark lamp of nature’s light? And must all 
this be done to prevent a coalition between civil and religious 
matters, or an improper connexion between the church -of 
Christ and the kingdoms of men? 'The idea cannot be cher- 
ished fora moment. Christ is the light of the world; and 
his religion was intended to diffuse its salutary influence 
among all ranks in society, to raise the tone of public morals, 
and to teach men, not only to live godly, but soberly and 
righteously in the present evil world. 

- 4. It follows from the remarks already made that, when 
men in general are brought under the saving influence of the 
religion of Jesus, a great moral reformation will be produced 
in civil society. However excellent the political institutions 
of a country in the statute-books, they can be of little or no 
avail to the happiness of a people without public morals. In 
this case, the more liberty the more licentiousness; and, as 
licentiousness increases, public crimes must multiply, to the 
ruin of social order and public peace. But there can be no 
genuine or lasting morality, which has not its foundation in 
religious principle; and no system of religion has been found 
efficacious for regenerating the heart and reforming the con- 
duct, but the religion of Jesus. ‘The faith of Jesus, therefore, 
and it alone, lays a solid foundation for civil as well as religi- 
ous liberty. ‘If the Son make you free, ye shall be free 
indeed.”’ Hitherto the genuine principles of civil liberty 
have been developed only in proportion to the progress of the 
gospel; and men have found, to their grievous disappoint- 
ment, that any attempt to act upon these principles has proved 
vain, and degenerated into anarchy, where a people were des- 
titute of moral and religious principle. But when men in 
general are brought under the influence of supernatural reli- 
gion, it will give a high and heavenly direction to all their 
pursuits; and though civil and religious society will remain 
distinct, they will mutually promote the interests of each 
other. While the church will diffuse her illuminating and 
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- purifying influence throughout every department of the state, 
the state will, without encroaching upon any of the preroga- 
tives of the church, in every way competent to it, promote 
her external prosperity. Then the nations of them that are 
saved shall walk in the light of the New Jerusalem, and the 
kings of the earth shall bring their glory and honour into it. 
Rev. xxi. 24. 

5. This state of things shall contribute no less to the feli- 
city than to the purity of society. ‘Then the nations shall 
enjoy profound peace. Wars and fighting proceed from 
men’s lusts; but when mankind in general are brought under 
the purifying influence of the gospel, ‘* the work of righteous- 
ness shall be peace, and the effect of righteousness, quietness 
and assurance for ever.’’ Then ‘ they shall beat their swords 
into plow-shares, and their spears into pruning-hooks; na- 
tion shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they 
learn war any more.”’ Isaiah xxxil. 173 il. 4. 

Genuine liberty, as we have said, has gained ground in 
proportion to the progress of the religion of Jesus, and, when 
that religion shall predominate, violence and oppression shall 
cease. ‘I‘his is mentioned as one effect of Messiah’s reign. 
‘‘ He shall judge the poor of the people, he shall save the 
children of the needy, and shall break in pieces the oppressor. 
He shall spare the poor and needy, and shall save the souls 
of theneedy. He shall redeem their souls from deceit and 
violence ; and precious shall their blood be in his sight.”’ Ps. 
Ixxii. 4.138,14. Now, God, for the sins of those who dwell 
therein, frequently turns fat lands into barrenness; but this 
period of reformation shall be followed, not only with peace, 
but also with plenty. ‘Then shall he give the rain of thy 
seed, that thou shalt sow the ground withal; and bread of 
the increase of the earth, and it shall be fat and plenteous: in 
that day shall thy cattle feed in large pastures.’’ Isaiah xxx. 
23. In fine, while the reign of Messiah has for its special 
end the spiritual salvation of his church, it leads to and shall 
terminate in the restoration of peace, justice, and social order, 
throughout the kingdoms of this world, which have long been 
convulsed by human crimes, and wasted by God’s desolating 
judgments which these crimes have drawn down upon the 
guilty. ‘¢’[hus saith the Lord, In an acceptable time have 
J heard thee, and in a day of salvation have I helped thee; 
and I will preserve thee, and give thee for a covenant of the 
people, to establish the earth, to cause to inherit the desolate 
heritages.” Isaiah xlix. 8 
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SECTION III. 
DUTIES WHICH MEN IN THEIR CIVIL STATIONS OWE TO 
CHRIST AND HIS CHURCH. . 


As society at large derives advantages from the reign of 
Christ, so it must, in all its departments, owe certain duties 
to him, and to the church, his spiritual kingdom. That this 
holds true with society in its domestic state, will be denied 
by few. The religion of Jesus recognises families, and gives 
them the grant of special privileges; ‘The promise is to you 
and to your children,”’ and this must lay the heads of fami- 
lies under strong obligations, by parental instruction and fa- 
mily discipline, to train up their children for the service of 
Christ. But it also, as we have seen, recognises nations, 
which are families on a larger scale. ‘* Go ye, therefore,”’ 
said Christ to his disciples, ‘‘ and teach all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost.’’ This extension of special privileges to na- 
tions, must bring them, in their national capacity, under ob- 
ligation to make a national profession of the name of Jesus, 
and to give his religion their national protection, countenance, 
and support. ‘his will appear more obvions, 

1. From the consideration that they are the subjects of 
God’s moral government, and as such amenable to his law, 
natural or revealed. ‘That nations and their governments, as 
such, are the subjects of the government of God who ruleth 
among the nations, is a doctrine clearly stated in Scripture. 
They are dependent on him for their national existence and 
national prosperity; they must, therefore, be bound in all 
their national transactions to acknowledge his supremacy-and 
their dependance, by a strict conformity, in all moral respects, 
to his law. Were this not the case, there could be no na- 
tional sins, for where no law is, there can be no transgres- 
sion; and if no national sins, there would be no national 
judgments, contrary to the experience of all past ages. Be- 
sides, though civil government has its foundation in natural. 
principles, it does not follow that nations and their govern- 
ments, as such, have nothing to do with supernatural religion 5 
for even natural law, which they are necessarily under, binds 
the subjects of it to recognise, embrace, and practise what- 
ever God shall be pleased to reveal as the rule of their duty. 
But we have shown that supernatural revelation contains the 
most perfect system of law for man, in the social as well as 
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individual state; wherever the revealed law of God, there- 
fore, is enjoyed, nations, as such, must be bound to recognise 
it, and to frame their civil constitution and laws, and to regu- 
late the whole of their administration, in all moral respects, 
agreeably to its dictates. Moreover, since nations, as such, 
are dependant on God, they must have a religious character ; 
and, when favoured with revealed religion, must be bound, 
in their social state, not only to embrace it, but to recognise 
and give public countenance and protection to the profession 
of it, which can only be done nationally, by some enactment 
of the representatives of the nation. 

If these statements be just, it naturally follows, that nations 
and their rulers, who are favoured with the religion of Jesus, 
are bound to recognise his supremacy in the church, as his 
free, spiritual, and independent kingdom, and his headship 
over all things for her benefit; and not only to disclaim all 
right on their part to interfere with her internal affairs, but 
to provide, in every way competent to them, that this shall 
not be done by those who may come into power at any future 
period: that it is their duty, in their legislative capacity, not 
only to frame their laws, in all moral respects, agreeably to 
the dictates of his law revealed in the Scriptures, but also to 
remove from their civil constitution every thing that stands in 
the way of the progress of his kingdom; to have the whole 
of their laws and administration so framed and regulated, as 
to be subservient to its interests; to give decided countenance 
and protection to the ministers of the church in dispensing 
religious ordinances, and to her members in prosecuting their 
public profession ; and to employ every means competent to 
them, to have the gospel disseminated, and its salutary influ- 
ence extended throughout every part of their dominions. 

Nations and their rulers, in doing all this, are not to con- 
sider themselves as simply conferring a boon upon the church, 
such as one independent state may confer upon another, but 
as discharging a solemn duty to the king of the church, in 
the way of attending to the divine injunction, ‘‘ Kiss the Son 
lest he be angry’’—an expression borrowed from the manner 
in which many Asiatics, in ancient and even in modern times, 
signify their allegiance to theif princes, and their veneration 
for their deities. God has put principalities and powers un- 
der Christ; and wherever this is known by supernatural re- 
velation, these powers are bound, as they would avoid the 
effects of his displeasure, to recognise his supremacy, and 
_ cheerfully submit to his authority, as the ‘ King of kings, 
~ and Lord of lords.” 
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2. That these and other duties are incumbent on nations 

and their government to Christ and his church, appears also 
from the advantages they derive, even in their civil capacity, 
from the doctrines and laws dispensed in her. We have seen 
that civil government has, as its direct end, the order and 
_peace of outward society, and not the advancement of super- 
natural religion; but this still is an object of great concern to 
civil rulers, since it is the most efficacious means of promo- 
ting these ends. While it does not subvert these natural or 
civil relations which exist among men as menbers of civil 
society, it enables them to discharge the duties connected 
with all these to greater advantage. It improves the character 
both of rulers and subjects, it has a powerful tendency to sup- 
press crime, to raise the tone of public morals, and to pro- 
mote that righteousness which exalteth a nation. But privi- 
lege supposes duty ; and since nations, as such, derive such 
vast advantages from the administrations of the church, they 
must be under strong obligations of duty and gratitude, in 
every way competent to them, and consistent with her own 
peculiar laws, to promote her interests. } 

3. We may add, that civil rulers, in giving their counte- 
nance and support to the church, are to be influenced by the 
consideration not only of the advantages that may be gained, 
but also of the evils to be avoided by such a line of conduct. 
The contempt of the religion of Jesus and the persecution of 
his followers, have, in almost every age, filled up the cup of 
the iniquity of nations, and brought down upon them the 
terrible judgments of God. But to avoid such a calamity 
must certainly be an object deeply interesting to nations and 
their governments. 

4, {In conclusion, we shall only observe, that the principles 
now laid down go equally to prove that it is the duty of na- 
tions and their rulers to afford pecuniary support, so far as 
circumstances may require, to the public functionaries of the 
church in the faithful discharge of their duty. Though we 
must condemn the practice of heaping large endowments upon. 
certain privileged clergy, to the neglect of others who are 
more efficient in the propagation of the gospel, yet it is cer- 
tainly the duty of nations, and their rulers, to contribute to 
the support of the functionaries of the church, so far as it 
may be found necessary, in order that the gospel may be 
preached, and all its ordinances dispensed, in every part of 
their dominions. We are aware that this is a principle re- 
probated by many as incompatible with men’s civil rights, 
and the spiritual nature of the church. But, in our humble 
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opinion, there is nothing connected with the question circa 
sacra more obvious, both from reason and Scripture. 

With respect to the objection as it regards the spirituality 
of the church, it may be remarked, that though her func- 
tionaries have a spiritual character, they are but men, and 
cannot subsist without temporal support. ‘That they have a 
right to temporal emolument accords with the common sense 
of mankind, and is beautifully expressed in the sententious 
saying of our Lord, ‘“ The labourer is worthy of his hire.’ It 
is also a dictate both of reason and Scripture, that they should 
be supported by those who enjoy the benefits of their labeurs ; 
but we have seen that nations, as such, as well as individuals, 
derive vast advantages from the ministrations of the public 
functionaries of the church; and, we apprehend, it follows as 
a native inference, that these functionaries are entitled to na- 
tional support, to such extent, as the case may require. And, 
in regard to the civil rights of the subject, we shall only ob- 
serve, that civil society cannot exist nor property be protected 
without government; and that government cannot be support- 
ed without funds; and that on this account it is no encroach- 
ment upon the rights of subjects to require them to give up a 
part of their substance for the support of a regular civil go- 
vernment, It is only requiring them to give a part of their 
property for the protection of what’remains. But religion is 
necessary to secure the ends of civil government, as it lies at 
the foundation of all confidence and duty in human society ; 
and of all others the Christian religion is most conducive to 
these ends. ‘These things being granted, it must follow that 
the national funds are not diverted from their proper channel, 
when a part of them is applied for the purpose of instructing 
the nation in the doctrines and laws of Christianity. This 
statement, while it consists with the principles of reason, ac- 
cords also with the stream of approved examples, precepts, 
and predictions in Scripture, relating to the subject. The 
temporal support of the priesthood under the law was partly 
national; and the Apostle Paul reasons from this fact to the 
justice of the claim which ministers of the gospel have to 
temporal support. And that the principle was not a ceremo- 
nial peculiarity, but a dictate of the law of nature, appears 
from its existing, and being acted upon, in the patriarchal 
age, before the ceremonial law was given. Jacob vowed to 
give the tenth of his substance for the support of religious in- 
stitutions, and Abraham actually paid tithes to Melchisedec, 
and not out of his personal property, but out of the spoils 
' taken from the kings, which seem to have been considered 
26* 
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by himself and all concerned, as the property of the public. 
Moreover, it was foretold, that, in New Testament times, the 
kings of Tarshish and of the isles should bring presents, that 
the kings of Sheba and Seba should offer gifts; that the 
isles should wait for the Redeemer, and the ships of Tar- 
shish first, to bring the sons of the church from far, their 
silver and their gold with them, unto the name of the Lord 
her God, because he had glorified her; and that the sons of 
the stranger should build up her walls, and their kings should 
minister unto her. Psalm Ixxii. 10. Isaiah Ix. 9, 10. 

It is sufficient to our purpose to have laid down the prin- 
ciple and the grounds upon which it rests. That great diffi- 
culties stand in the way of its application in a divided state 
of religious society, is admitted. It is also granted that it 
has often been abused by its application to the support of 
false systems of religion, or of a corrupt profession of the 
true, so as not only to encroach upon men’s civil rights, but 
to bear hard upon the consciences of many enlightened 
Christians. These are difficulties, however, arising out of 
the corrupt state of society itself, and cannot affect the valid- 
ity of this‘or any principle founded on divine law, natural or 
revealed. But, when the earth shall be full of the knowledge 
of the Lord as the waters cover the sea, and when the watch- 
men on Zion’s walls shall see eye to eye, all these difficul- 
ties shall evanish.. 


CHAPTER VI. 


{THE TERMINATION OF THE PRESENT MODE OF OUR LORD’S 
ADMINISTRATION IN THE GENERAL JUDGMENT, AND THE 
PERPETUITY OF HIS REIGN, AS MEDIATOR, OVER THE 
CHURCH TRIUMPHANT. 


As we have already exceeded the bounds originally in- 
tended, what remains of this treatise must be as much 
abridged as possible. We propose, first, to make some ge- 
neral remarks upon our Lord’s second coming. Secondly, 
to show how this event will wind up his present administra- 
tion in the church and over all things for her benefit. Third- 
ly, to show that our Lord shall continue to reign as mediator 
over the church triumphant for ever. 
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. th 
SECTION I. . 


GENERAL REMARKS ON OUR LORD’S SECOND COMING. 


1. Christ shall come with power and great glory. His 
second coming in our nature will form a striking contrast to 
his first coming. His first coming was in circumstances of 
great external meanness. He was born of a mean woman, 
in a stable, and laid in a manger. He was through life sub- 
jected to great outward privations. ‘The foxes have holes, 
_ and the birds of the air have nests, but the Son of man hath 
not where to lay his head. His visage was.so marred more 
than any man, and his form more than the sons of men.’ 
But his second coming will be with power and great glory. 
If, in the mount of transfiguration, his face did shine as the 
sun, and his raiment was white as the light, what must be 
the splendour of his appearance when he comes in the clouds 
of heaven to judge the whole moral creation of God. ‘Then 
the reproach of the cross will be completely wiped off. ‘* Be- 
hold he cometh with clouds, and every eye shall see him, 
and they also who pierced him, and all kindreds of the earth 
shall wail because of him: even so, Amen.’’' He is not only 
to appear in his own glory, or that glory peculiar to him as 
mediator, but also in his Father’s glory, or his glory as God, 
which is common to him with the Father; and with a glori- 
ous retinue of holy angels and glorified saints. 

2. He is to come to raise all the dead out of their graves, 
though they may have been consigned to the tomb for many 
thousands of years. The resurrection is to be general, ex- 
tending not only to the bodies of the righteous, but also to the 
bodies of the wicked. _The bodies of the former, as well as 
their souls, belong to the mystical body of Christ, and will 
be changed and fashioned like unto his glorious body; be- 
sides, as it is in complete human nature they now suffer with 
him, so it is in complete human nature they shall reign with 
him. The bodies of the wicked are now partners with their 
souls in sin, and must be eternal sharers with them in suffer- 
ing. ‘*The hour cometh in the which all that are in their 
graves shall hear his voice, and shall come forth; they that 
have done good unto the resurrection of life, and they that 
have done evil unto the resurrection of damnation.” 

3. He will come to make a complete separation between the 
righteous and the wicked. At present these two classes are 
often found connected not only in the same families, and in the 
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same commonwealths, but often in the same church. Hence 
the kingdom of heaven is compared to a field in which the 
tares grow up among the wheat until the harvest—a floor in 
which the chaff is mixed with the good grain—a house in 
which there are vessels, some to honour and some to disho- 
nour,—and a net, in which good and bad fishes are caught. 
But at the second coming of Christ there shall be a total and 
final separation. ‘* When the Son of man shall come in his 
glory, and all the holy angels with him, then shall he sit upon 
the throne of his glory. And before him shall be gathered 
all nations, and he shall separate them one from another asa 
shepherd divideth his sheep from the goats. And he shall 
set the sheep on his right hand, but the goats on the left.”’ 
Matth. xxv. 31—33, 

4, He will come to judge the quick and the dead, and to 
pronounce the final sentence upon the whole moral creation 
of God. The Scriptures are particular with regard to the two 
classes of the human race. All are to be judged according to 
their works, but the good works of the righteous are to be 
brought into judgment, not as the grounds of their acquittal, 
and of their being adjudged to eternal life, but as the evi- 
dences of their gracious state, as interested in the electing 
love of God, and in the righteousness of Christ. ‘These are 
the most satisfactory evidences of a gracious state in the pre- 
sent life, and they are to be produced, as such, before the 
judgment-seat of Christ. But the evil deeds of the wicked 
are to be brought forward, not only as evidences of their be- 
ing strangers to Christ, but also as the grounds of their con- 
demnation. ‘* Then shall the King say to them on his right 
hand, Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom 
prepared for you from the foundation of the world: forI was 
an hungered, and ye gave me meat; I was thirsty, and ye 
gave me drink; I wasa stranger, and ye took me in; naked, 
and ye clothed me; | was sick, and ye visited me; I was in 
prison, and yecame unto me.’”’ How different the sentence 
that will be passed upon the wicked! ‘Then shall he say 
also unto them on the left hand, Depart from me ye cursed 
into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels. 
For | was an hungered, and ye gave me no meat; I was 
thirsty, and ye gave meno drink; naked, and ye clothed me 
not; sick, and in prison, and ye visited me not.” With re- 
gard to fallen angels, we are told that they are ‘‘ reserved in 
everlasting chains under darkness unto the judgment of the 
great day.’’ ‘Though at present prisoners, they are compa- 
ratively prisoners at large; but these having received their 
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final doom, they will be shut up in the bottomless pit, to be 
tormented day and night for ever and ever. The prospect of 
this fills them with trembling and horror: ‘“* What have we 
to do with thee ?”’ said the unclean spirits to Jesus, ‘* Art thou 
come to torment us before the time ?”’ 

5. The sentence shall no sooner be passed than it will be 
executed. While fallen angels and reprobate men shall be 
driven from the presence of the judge into the pit of eternal 
perdition, the righteous shall be conducted into heavenly 
mansions, and introduced to heavenly joys: ‘‘'These shall go 
into everlasting punishment, but the righteous into life eter- 
nal.”’ SE 


SECTION II. 


THE CHANGE THAT SHALL TAKE PLACE IN OUR LORD’S. AD- 
MINISTRATION AFTER HIS SECOND COMING. 


1. At Christ’s second coming, his work as a Redeemer of 
the church shall be completed. So far as it regards the pur- 
chase of redemption, it was completed by him as a priest on 
Calvary, when he said, ‘It is finished, and bowed the head, 
and gave up the ghost.’”’ But his application of it as a king 
is progressive, and will only be completed at his second 
coming. 

First, This is the case with respect to individuals, both as 
it regards their state and nature. So far as regards their 
state, every true believer is completely justified before God 
the moment of his union to Christ; but the full manifestation 
of his justification awaits the second coming of Christ, when, 
from the throne of judgment, he will say to them on his right 
hand, ‘*Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom 
prepared for you from the foundation of the world.’’ It is to 
this full manifestation of his justified state that the apostle 
refers, when he says, ‘‘ I count all things but loss—and but 
dung, that I may win Christ, and be rounp 1n um, not hav- 
ing mine own righteousness, which is of the law, but that 
which is through the faith of Christ, the righteousness which 
is of God by faith.” Phil. iii. 8,9. The same observation 
applies to adoption. ‘Though, considered as the act of God 
in receiving the person adopted into his family, it is complete 
the moment of his union to Christ, yet its manifestation is 
progressive. It does not yet appear what the child of God 
shall be. The full manifestation of his sonship shall take 
place only when, at Christ’s appearing, he shall be like him, 
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and shall see him as he is. 1 John iii. 2. Hence this is in 
Scripture emphatically called **the manifestation of the sons 
of God,’’ and ‘the adoption, to wit, the redemption of our 
body.”’ Rom. vili. 19—23. As it regards their nature, it is 
begun in regeneration, advanced by the progressive work of 
sanctification, and shall be completed in the soul at death, when 
the spirits of just men made perfect are received up into glory. 
But one part of their nature still remains under the ruins of 
the fall. When, in the resurrection, however, this mortal 
shall put on immortality, the saying shall be brought to pass, 
_* Death is swallowed up in victory ;”’ their redemption shall 
be completed. Hence, the day of our Lord’s second coming 
is called the day of redemption. ‘‘Grieve not the Holy 
Spirit of God, whereby ye are sealed unto the day of redemp- 
tion.”? Eph. iv. 30. 

Secondly, Our Lord’s work, as a Redeemer, may be con- 
sidered as it respects the church in her aggregate state. ‘Then 
her history, from the period of her erection in paradise until 
the sound of the last trumpet, is and will be the history of 
her redemption ;—an account of the way in which her great 
Redeemer has protected her amid the dangers to which she 
has been exposed from hell and earth—preserved her, though 
like a bush burning, from being consumed—increased her 
like a flock, by adding to her daily such as should be saved, 
—enlarged her privileges, and gradually conducted her for- 
ward from a condition of intellectual and moral childhood to 
astate of maturity. But at his second coming his work, in 
this view, also, shall be completed; when he shall ‘* present 
her to himself, a glorious church, not having spot or wrinkle, 
or any such thing.’’ Eph. v. 27. 

2. The work of redemption being completed, there shall 
be a change of our Lord’s administration in the church, so far 
as relates to the means and instruments he now employs for 
carrying on his work. These are all adapted to her present 
condition, as absent from the Lord, and as a society only in 
progress as to numbers, and intellectual and moral improve- 
ment. Accordingly, the term of their continuance in the 
church is fixed till our Lord’s second coming. The preach- 
ing of the gospel is the grand meaus of gathering sinners to 
Christ, but this ordinance is only to continue in the church 
till the end of time, as appears from the promise attached to 
the apostolic commission—‘ ‘leaching them to observe all 
things whatsover I have commanded you: and lo, lam with 
you alway, even unto the end of the world.’’ Matth. xxviii. 
20. The sacrament of the supper is a confirming ordinance, 
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but itis only intended to continue till Christ’s second appear- 
ing. ‘As often as ye eat this bread and drink this cup, ye 
do show the Lord’s death till he come.” 1 Cor. xi. 26. The 
ministers of religion are intended for winning souls to Christ, 
and promoting the edification of his mystical body ; but when 
the whole company of the redeemed arrive at a state of per- 
fection, the term of their service in the church shall expire ; 
‘¢ He gave some, apostles; and some, prophets; and some, 
evangelists ; ; and some, pastors and teachers ; for the perfect- 
ing of the saints, for the work of the ministry, for the edify- 
ing of the body of Christ: till we all come in the unity of the 
faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect 
man, unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.”’ 
Eph. iv. 11—13. The word itself, read or preached, is only 
the medium of the knowledge of Christ; but after his second 
coming there will be no occasion for this medium, for then 
the saints shall no longer see through a glass darkly, but 
face to face. From these remarks it appears, that there shall 
be a great change of the mode of our Lord’s administration 
in the church; but it does not follow, as some have suppos- 
ed, that he shall cease to reign over her, as mediator, in her 
triumphant state. 

3. There will not only bea change of the mode of his ad- 
ministration in the church; but he will also cease to exercise 
that mediatory control he presently has over her-stated and 
implacable enemies. In speaking of our Lord’s dominion as 
Mediator, we noticed, that it does not only extend to the 
church his proper kingdom, but also to all things for her bene- 
fit. As his elect were to be gathered from the common mass 
of mankind, it was necessary that his dominion should extend 
to all flesh; and as not only the principalities of hell, but also 
the powers of this world, have generally been combined 
against the church, it was necessary that his power should 
extend to both for her protection. But since at his second com- 
ing all the election of grace shall be gathered out of the world, 
and all principality and power, both human and angelic, put 
down, so as never more to be able to manage any opposition 
to the church, so he is to deliver up the kingdom, so far as 
_ regards them, and they are henceforth to fall immediately 

under the dominion of God, in his absolute character ; ‘¢'Then 
cometh the end, when he shall have delivered up the kingdom 
to God, even the Father; when he shall have put down all 
rule, and all authority and power.”’ 1 Cor. xv. 24. That this 
kingdom is not his church, nor even his subsidiary kingdom, 
as a whole, appears evident from the text and context. The 
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grant to ‘the Mediator of the power of control over all the 
human and angelic enemies of the church is particularly 
mentioned, and the term of its duration with regard to its 


exercise specified, in Psalm cx. He was to reign over these. 


enemies till subdued under.his feet, and the feet of his 
church. ‘The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit thou at my 
right hand, until I make thine enemies thy footstool. The 
Lord shall send the rod of thy strength out of Zion: rule 
thou in the midst of thine enemies.’’ Now since the apostle 


quotes the passage in the psalm which respects his reign 


over his enemies, in support of his delivering up the king- 
dom ; and since, on the one hand, he assigns their complete 
subjugation at the time of the end as the reason why he shall 
deliver it up; (ver. 24,) ‘‘ when he shall have put down all 
rule, and all authority and power ;”’ and since, on the other 
hand, he assigns as the reason that it shall not be delivered 


up till the time of the end, that these principalities and pow- 


ers must first be subdued ; (ver. 25,) ‘* for he must reign till ~ 
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he hath put all enemies under his feet;’’ we must conclude 
that by the kingdom itself to be delivered up, we are to un- 
derstand, not his dominion in the church herself, but his do- 
minion as extended to her human and angelic enemies, for 
her protection. 

When Christ is said to deliver up the kingdom, even in 
the sense in which we have explained it, we are not to under- 
stand it to signify the alienation of his right as Mediator, to 
rule over those enemies of his church at any future period ; 
for the Father grants no right to Christ which he will recall. 
It only denotes the suspension of the exercise of mediatory 
control over them, as it shall then be no longer necessary for 
her protection. But could we suppose that, at any future 
period, the church would be attacked by these enemies, his 
right to exercise that control would be found to be entire. 
We shall only add, that it is not meant by these remarks, to 
deny that Christ, as Mediator, will at the last day give in his 
account to the Father of his mediatory administration in the 
church. No; as he undertook, in the character of the Fa- 
ther’s servant, not only to ransom his church as a priest, but 
also to save her as a king, so in the end-he shall give an 
account of the trust committed to him. But what we plead 
for is, that this is not what is meant by his giving up the 
kingdom, and that by the kingdom to be delivered up, we are 
to understand, not the church, but his subsidiary kingdom, 
as it respects the stated enemies of his church. 
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SECTION III. 


THE ETERNITY OF OUR LORD’S REIGN OVER THE CHURCH 
TRIUMPHANT. 


We have already attempted to explain what is meant by 
our Lord’s delivering up the kingdom to the Father; and we 
have also admitted, that there shall, at the last day, be a 
change as to the mode of his administration in the church 5 
and we now propose to show, that the change of the mode of 
administration does not imply the termination of his reign 
over the church, but that it shall continue for ever. 

1. This appears from the nature of the grant made of the 
chureh by the Father to Christ. It was a grant made to him 
in the specific character of mediator, and of which he was to 
be put in possession, as the reward of his suffering unto death 


for her redemption. «* When thou shalt make his soul an 


offering for sin, he shall see his seed, he shall prolong his 
days, and the pleasure of the Lord shall prosper in his hand. 
He shall see of the travail of his soul and shall be satisfied.”’ 
Isaiah lili. 10, 11. But till his second coming he shall not 
enter fully upon the possession of this reward, since till then 
the whole of his ransomed people will not be converted and 
saved; and can we suppose for a moment, that this reward 
will be wrested from him at the very period when he eomes 
to the full possession of it, by his ceasing to be a mediatory 
king, and their ceasing in that character to be his subjects ? 
Besides, we are to take into the account the confirmation of 
the grant by the oath of God. We noticed, when speaking 
of the perpetuity of his priesthood, that God confirms no 
grant of privilege by his oath that shall be recalled. The 
very end of his swearing is to show the immutability of his 
counsel in regard to that about which he swears. Heb. vi. 
17, 18. Butas the Son was consecrated a priest for ever by 
God’s oath, so by the same oath he is consecrated an eternal 
king. Ps. Ixxxix. 35, 36. | 

2. Instead of his laying aside his royal honours at the end 
of time, it is only then that he is represented as coming to 
the full possession of them. At present he is described as ac- 
quiring for himself, by spiritual conquest, a kingdom. For 
this end he went to heaven to send the holy Spirit to con- 
vince the world of sin, of righteousness, and of judgment. 
For the same purpose the Lord sends the rod of his strength 
out of Zion, by which he makes a willing people; and it ig 
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only at his second coming that he shall take possession of 
his kingdom, thus acquired. This is evidently the import of 
the parable—* A certain nobleman went into a far country to 
receive for himself a kingdom, and to return. And he called 
his ten servants, and delivered them ten pounds, and said 
unto them, Occupy till ] come. But his citizens hated him, 
and sent a message after him, saying, We will not have this 
man to reign over us. And it came to pass, that when he 
was returned, having rEcEIveD the kingdom, then he com- 
manded these servants to be called unto him to whom he had 
given the money, that he might know how much every man 
had gained by trading.” Luke xix. 12—15. But can we 
suppose that Christ as mediator will, at the day of judgment, 
at once receive his kingdom, and lay aside his royal honours ? 
In addition to this, he is represented in Scripture as arriving, 

at the day of judgment, at the full glory of his mediatory 
reign. ‘I charge thee, therefore,” says Paul to Timothy, | 
‘before God-and the Lord Jesus Christ, who shall judge 
the quick and the dead, at his appearing, and his kingdom.” 
But can we suppose that the great king of the church shall 
descend from that mediatory throne which he had acquired, 
not only by conquest, but by blood, just when arrived at the 
summit of his glory? ‘The idea cannot be entertained for a 
moment. 

3. This appears also from the high honours to which his 
people shall be exalted in heaven as the fruit of his mediatory 
reign. They are to inherit a kingdom; they are to reign as 
kings; they are to sit with Christ on his throne, even as he 
overcame, and sat down with his Father on his throne. But 
all these high attainments of the members suppose the con- 
tinued reign of their head. Can it possibly be supposed, that 
when they come to the possession of their kingdom, he shall 
yield up the possession of his; that when they begin to reign, 
he shall cease to reign; and that when they ascend the throne, 
he shall descend from it? It is not sufficient to say, that 
though he cease to reign as Mediator, he shall continue to 
reign as God; for the saints are described as about to enjoy 
all these high honours, not immediately from their commu- 
nion with him as God, but as Mediator. > 

4, This appears farther from the tenure by which the saints 
in heaven shall enjoy all their exalted privileges. They shall 
hold them by a mediatory tenure. They shall enter heaven 
on his right: ‘In my Father’s house are many mansions; if 
it were not so I would have told you: I go to prepare a place 
for you.’’ They shall retain it by the same tenure: ‘They 
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shall reign in life by one Jesus Christ.’ ‘Their life consi- 
dered as hid for security, is hid in Christ, and in God through 
Christ; and the perpetuity of their life depends upon the 
perpetuity of his life as Mediator: ‘* Because I live ye shall 
live also.”’ ‘This being the case, were Christ to lay aside 
his mediatory office, the saints would lose their grand secu- 
rity for the eternal possession of heavenly mansions and 
heavenly joys. ; - 

5. The perpetuity of our Lord’s mediatorial character fur- 
ther appears, from the perpetuity of his subordination to the 
Father. When the Father, in his resurrection and ascension 
to heaven in our nature, put all things under him, by a divine 
grant, for the good of the church his body, whether they be 
thrones or dominions, principalities or powers, the Father 
himself was excepted. ‘Though vested with this extensive 
authority, still the head of Christ as Mediator was God; 
-*¢ For he hath put all things under his feet. But when he 
saith, All things are put under him, it is manifest that he is 
excepted who did put all things under him.”’ 1 Cor. xv. 27. 
But we are told that when all those things are subdued unto 
him at the end of time, and when on that account, in the 
sense already explained, he shall have delivered up the king- 
dom to God even the Father, the same subordination shall 
continue which plainly implies the continuation of his medi- — 
atory office, according to which alone he is subordinate: 
‘¢ And when all things shall be subdued unto him, then shall 
the Son also himself be subject unto him that put all things 
under him, that God may be allin all.”” Verse 28. We ad- 
mit that, with an Arian and a Socinian, this argument will 
have no weight, since both deny our Lord’s essential deity or 
equality with the Father; but to a Trinitarian, we appre- 
hend the argument now stated, in support of the perpetuity 
of our Lord’s mediatory character, must appear conclusive. 
As the Son, viewed as God, is the Father’s equal, so in the 
sense in which they are equal there can be no subordination 
of the one to the other; and viewed simply as man, there 
could be no use for bringing forward his subordination in the 
present argument, since in this view he is essentially and © 
necessarily subordinate to the Godhead; the subordination 
mentioned in the passage under consideration can, therefore, 
refer to him in no other character than that of Mediator. 

In fine, this doctrine is fraught with comfort to the be- 
liever, to whom every office which our Lord holds as Medi- 
ator is precious, so precious that the opposite doctrine is cal- 
eulated to throw a gloom over his mind, in his meditations 
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and anticipations with respect to the heavenly state. It is 
true that in one view this is no decisive proof that Christ’s 
official character shall continue for ever; but, in another, it 
affords a strong presumption in its favour. We can searcely 


suppose that the Holy Spirit would have inculeated so — 


strongly, and so frequently, in the word, the sentiments of 
esteem for Christ, trust and delight in him, in the specific 
character of Mediator, and fostered and cherished the same 


feelings and sentiments in the hearts of them who believe, | 
in preparing them for heaven, by his saving operatians, if, — 


upon their admission in complete human nature into heaven, 
they were to find our Lord divested of his official character, 
which they now hold so precious, and through which alone, 
they expect acceptance with God in the present life, and to 
be admitted to dwell for ever in his beatific presence in the 
life to come. But in this particular their hopes shall not be 
disappointed; for ‘*he shall reign over the house of Jacob 
for ever, and of his kingdom there shall be no end.” 


THE END. 
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